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Cox TEN TTS of Vor. VI. 
BOOK XXVII. 
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* AIN. gives the Romans great pain and diſquiet. They 
have ſeveral loſſes in Celtiberia. Several States of 
Spain ſend Deputies to Romt, to aſk peace. Speech of 
the Deputies: The Senate refers them to Marcellus, but 
ſecretly decrees war. The Roman youth refuſe to ſerve 
in Spain. Young Scipio offers his ſervice, and draws 
all the youth after bim. Marcellus concludes a peace 
with the Celtiberians. Cruel avarice of the Conſul Lu- 
cullus. Sirge and taking of Intercatia, Singular bat- 
tle and victory of Scipio. Lucullus forms and raiſes the 
feege of Pallantia. The Pretor Galba is defeated in 
Luſitania, Deteſtable perfidy of that Prætor. Viria- 
thus eſcapes being murthered. From a poor ſhepherd he 
becomes a terrible warricr. By various ftratagems, in 
2vbich he abounds, he d:feats the Romans on ſeveral oc- 
cafions. The Conſul Fabius Æmilianus marches againſt 
Viriathus. A ſaying of Scipio's excludes the two Con- 
ſuls from the command of the armies. Fabius gains ſe- 
veral advantages over Viriathus. Metellus makes war 
during two years with the Celtiberians. His conſtancy 
and humanity. A ſaying of his upon ſecrecy. Praiſe 
and character of Viriathus. After having defeated the 
Conſul Fabius, he retires into Luſitania. Q, Pompeius 
attains the Conſulſhip by a bad ſtratagem. Exceſſes of 
Metellus, when be is informed, that Pompeius is to ſuc- 
c:ed him. Various exp:ditions of Pompeius of little con- 
ſequence, Expeditions of Fabius into Hiſpania Ultertor. 
Peace concluded between Viriathus and the Romans. That 
peace is broken. Viriatbut by a ſtratagem evades the 
pus ſuit of Cæpio. He demands peace of him ineſfectualiy. 
Cp.o, become odious to the tobele arny, runs a great 
A 2 que 
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; CON T. E N T. S. Wake 
riſque. He cauſes Viriai bus to be killed by treachery. 
His obſequies : his merit. Pompey ruins his troops Z 
continuing the ſiege of Numantia during the winter. 
- concludes a treaty of peace with the Numantines. Pom- 
pey afterwards denies having made that treaty, and has 
intereſt enough to be acquitted at Rome. Example of 
ſeverity againſt a deſerter. The two Conſuls impriſoned 
by the Tribunes of the People. Conſtancy of the Conſul 
. Nafica in reſpect to the People. Brutus builds Valencia. 
He purges the province of robbers. Popillius defeated 
ſtratagem before Numantia. Mancinus arrives be- 
ore that city. He retires by night, and is purſued by 
the Numantines. He makes. an infamous treaty nego- 
tiated by Tiberius. He is ordered to Rome. Mancinus 
and the Deputies of Numantia are heard in the Senate. 
Ti. Gracchus ſtrongly ſupports the cauſe of Mancinus. 
The Conſul Amilius attacks the Vaccœia, befieges Pal- 
lantia, and is at length obliged to fly with precipitation. 
- Succeſs of Brutus in Spain. Paſſage of the river Lethe. 
It is decreed at Rome, that Mancinus ſhould be delivered 
to the Numantines. They refuſe to receive him. © He 
returns to Rome. Noble confidence of the Conſul Fu- 
rius in bis virtue. Scipio Aimilianus is elected Conſul. 
Spain is given bim for bis province. He labours and 
ſucceeds in reforming his army. It aſſumes an entirely 
new aſpett. Fugurtha comes to join Scipio. Marius 
ſerves under him. Scipio perſiſts in refuſing the Numan- * 
tines battle. He draws lines of contravallation and cir- 
cumvallation round the city, He ſbuts up the paſſage of 
* the river Durius. Wonderſul order that he eftabliſbes 
for leing informed of every thing. Vain efforts of the 
Numantines. They implore aid of the Arvaci. Scipio 
ſeverely puniſhes the city Lutia. Generefily and diſ- 
intereſteaneſs of Scipio, The Numantines ſend io aſk 
peace. Numantia maſſacres her Deputies. Famine 
makes horrible bavocł in that place. It at length ſur- 
renders. Many kill themſelves. Numantia is totally. 
demoliſhed. Triumpt's of Scipio and Brutus. Reflexi- 
ons upon the courage of the Numantines, and the ruin 
of Numantia. Private life of Scipio Africanus, 1 
: , | Sect, 
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, their own Calli 
| and of Lepidus 


- Cenſorſhip of Scipio. - New ſu 


CONTENTS. 


Sect, II. AM airs that happened at Rome. Cenſors. Ce- 
nerous conſtancy of the Tribunes of the People againſt one 


ues. Cenſus. Death of Catd's ſon, 


the Pontifex Maximus. 'Galba, accuſcd 
by Cato, is 2 Condemnation of Tubulus. Se- 


vere ſentence of Manlius Torquatus againſt his ſon. Sci- 
| Pio Africanus accuſed. He accuſes Cotta, who is ac- 


quitied. Singular condut# of Lalius in a pleading. 
Change in the government in reſpe to the — 
ions proſcribed. Law 
laws paſſed at 


Calpurnia againſt extortions. Sumptuary 


different times concerning the expences of the table. Abuſe 
of the public ſchools of ſaltation. Law Licinia concern- 


ing the electian of Pontiffs. Scrutinies introduced at 
Rome in the eletiion of the Magiſtrates. The method of 


_ ſcrutiny is alſo introduced in trials: then in the p:ſſing 
| PA _ and laſtly, in trial of State criminals. Wars 


Appius Claudius makes war againſt the Salaſi, 


5 n rriumpbs ＋ the aid of his daughter a veſtal. The 


Ardyani defeated, and ſubjected to the Romans, War 


| of the flaves in Sicily. War with Ariftonicus. 61 


BOOK XX&VIL. 


8 


Set. I. 27. Cracchus and Cornelia, father and mother of 


the Gracebi. Cornelia's extraordinary care of the edu- 
cation of her two ſons. Similitude and difference of tha- 
racter of the two brothers. Tiberius, when vcry young, 

is eleted Augur. He ſerves under Scipio in Africa, 
and afterwards in Spain under Marcinus as Quaſtor. 


Treaty of Numantia the cauſe and origin of hi; misfor- * 


tunes. Tiberius eſponſes the party of the People. He. 
is elefted Tribune, and revives the Agrarian laws. 
Complaints of the Rich againſt bim. OXavius, ore of 
his collegues, oppoſes his law. Tiberius endeav:urs 10 
bring over his collegue by fair means, but ineffetually. 
He ' undertakes to have Oftatins depoſed, in which be 
ſucceeds. Reflexion upon that violent proceeding of Tibe- 
rius. The law for the diſtribution of lands is payed. 


Three commiſſioners appointed for putting it m execution. 
923 Mu- 
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| CONTENTS. 
-Mucius is ſubſtituted to Oftavius. Tiberius perſuades 
the People, that defigns are formed againſt his life. He 
cauſes a decree to paſs for the diſtribution of the eftates 
"of. Attalus amongſt the poorer citizens. He undertakes 
o juſtify the depoſition of Oftavius, and to have himſelf 
continued in the office of Tribune. He is killed in the , 
Capitol. Reflexion upon that event. The accomplices 
of Tiberius condemned. Seditious anfwer of. Bloſins. P. 
- Craſſus is elected Triumvir in the room of Tiberius. Sci- 
Dio Naſica is ſent into Aſia to avoid the fury of the Peo- 
| ple. Caius Gracchus retires, Anſwer of Scipio Afri- 
x canus upon the death of Tiberius. Cenſus. Speech of 
: the Cenſor Metellus to exbort the citizens to marry. Fury 
| of the Tribune Atinius againſt Metellus. Difficulties of 
tte diſtribution. of lands. Scipio declares in favour of 
. thoſe, that were in poſſeſtion of lands. He is found dead 
in his bed. His obſequies. Ili-timed frugality of Tubero. 
Scipio's remoteneſs from pomp. Praiſe of that great 
man. Caius applies himſelf to the ſtudy ef eloquence. 
He goes to Sardinia as Quæſtor. His dream. His wiſe 
conduct in Sardinia, His great. reputation alarms 'the 
Senate. Turbulent deſigns of Fulvius. Conſpiracy ſup- 
preſſed at Fregellæ. Caius returns to Rome. He juſti- 
fies himſelf entirely before the Cenſors. He is elected 
Tribune no!withſtanding the ep; ofition of the Nobles. 
His praiſe. Ile propoſes ſeveral laws. He undertakes, 
and executes ſeviral publick works of importance. C. 
Fannius is elected Conſul by the intereſt of Catus. Caius 
is choſen Tribune for the ſecond time. He transfers the 
adminiſtration of juſtice from the Senate to the Knights. 
The Senate, to ruin the credit of Caius, makes Druſus 
one of his collegues, oppoſe him, and becomes popular it- 
ſelf. Caius carries a colony to Carthage. Druſus takes 
advantage of his abſence. Caius returns to Rome. He 
changes his habitation, Decree of the Conſul Fannius 
centrery to the intereſts of Caius. Caius quarrels with 
Lis collegues. They prevent lim from being elefied Tri- 
tune fer the third time. Every thing is ripe for his de- 
ſtrutiion. The Conſul Opimius makes the Senate take 
arms. Licinia enboris ber huſband Caius to provide for 
his 
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his ſafety. He endeavours an accommodation in:ffec- 
tually. Fulvius is killed upon maunt Aventine, and bis 
followers put to flight. Sad end of Caius. His head, 
upon which @ price had been ſet, is carried to Opimius. 


His body is thrown into the Tiber. Temple erefled to © 


Concord. Honours rendered the Gratchi by the People. 
Agrarian laws of the Gracchi annulled. Retreat of Cor- 
nelia to Miſenum. Fate of Opimius. Reflexion upon 
_ the Graccht, | | 94 


Sect. II. Wines of the Conſulſbip of Opimius. Africa ruined 
by graſhoppers, and afterwards infeſted with a plague, 
occaſioned by their dead bodies. Sempronius triumphs 
over the Japodes, and Metellus over the Dalmatians. 
War againſt the Balearians, and ſome States of Gallia 
Tranſalpi na. Fulvius triumphs firſt over the Tranſal- 
pine Gauls. - Sextius ſubjet?s the Salluvians, and builds 
the city of Aix. The Allobroges and Arverni draw the 
Roman arms againſt them, Opulence of the latter people. 
Embaſſy from the King of the Arverni to Domitius. The 
Allobroges and Arverni are defeated by Domitius. Great 
victory gained by Fabius over the ſame people. Perfidy 
of Domitius in reſpect to Bituitus. Roman province in 
the Gauls. Trophies ereted by the viftors. Their tri- 
umphs. War againſt the Scordiſci. Lepidus noted by 
the Cenſors for- living in an houſe of too great a rent. 
Thirty-two Senators degraded by the Cenſors; amongſt 
the reſt Caſſius Sabaco, Marius's friend. Beginnings of 
Scaurus. Character of bis eloquence. His probity ſuſ- 
pelted in matters of gain. He had wrote his life. His 
Conſulſbip. He is elected Prince of the Senate. Good 
fortune of Metellus Macedonicus. Surprizing accumula- 
tion of dignities in the houſe of the Metelli. Three veſtals 
ſuffer themſelves to be corrupted. © They are condemned. 
1 he orator Martus Antonius involved in this affair, and 
acquitted, Temple erefted to Venus VEeRTicorDIA. 
Human victims. Carbo accuſed by L. Craſſus. Gene- 
roſity of Craſſus. His timidity. Single occaſion on which 
Craſſus oppoſes the Senate. C. Cato condemned for exter- 
tions. Scrupulons exatineſs of Piſo in reſpet to a geld 
ring,. A: 4 | 165 
| BOOK 


_ CONTENTS. 
BOOK XXIX. 


Sect. I. Preamble.  Abridgment of the hiſtory of Mai- 
niſſa. Praiſe of that Prince. Partition of his domi- 
- nions after bis death. CharaTer and great qualities of 
Juguriba. Micdipſa, ſon of Maftniſſs, ſends Tugurtha 

to ſerve at the ſege of Numamia. He acquires great 
reputation there. Scipio ſends home Jugurtha with a lat- 
ter to Miipſa, full of. bis praiſes. Micipſa, at his re- 
turn, adopts bim. Being at the point of death, be ex- 
horts tis three ſons to live in great unity, Hliempſal, ibe 
youngeſt ſan, quarrels with Tugurtha, who cauſes bim 
' to be killed. Adberbal the eldeſt, is defeated in a bat- 
. tle by Fugurtha, and takes refuge at Rome. Jugurtba 
ſends deputies to Rome, and corrupts the principal per- 
 fors of the Senate. The Senate ſends Canmiſſioners 10 
Numidia, to make a new partition of that kingdom Je- 
tween Jugurtba and Adberbal. Tugurtha attacks Ad- 
Herbal, and obliges him to take arms. He defeats bis 
brother's army, and beſieges him in Cirta. The Senate, 
by their Deputies, order them to lay down their arms. 
' Fugurtha, notwithſtanding thoſe orders, continues the 
ficge with vigour. Aaberbal writes to the Senate, to 
implore its aid. Deputies are ſent to Jugurtba, who 
conclude nothing. Adberbal ſurrenders and is murdered. 

Mar is declared againſt Juguriba. He ſends.his ſon aa 
à Deputy to Rome, who is ordered to quit Italy. The 
' Conſul Calpurnius arrives in Numidia at the head of 

the army. Fugurtha cerrupts bim and alſo Scaurus, 
and makes a pretended treaty with them. Calpurnius 
returns to Rome, and is univerſally blamed. The Tri- 
Lune Memmius animatcs the People by barangues againſt 
Jugurtba and his accomplices. L. Caſſius is depuled to 
Fugurtha, and perſuades him to go to Rome, 10 give an 
account of his conduct. Jugurtba arrives at Rome, and 
corrupts the Tribune C. Babius. Memmius interrogates 
Fuguriha juridically before the Pe:ple. Babius fort ids 
him to anjwer, ard breaks up the aſſembly, Jugurtba 
cauſes Maſſioa to be effaſſinated at Rome. He receives 
orders to quit Rome and Italy, | 193 


Sect. 


CONTENTS. | 
Sect. II. Jugurtha eludes the attacks of the Conſul Albinus. 
" Reflexion of Salluſt upon the preſent flate of Rome. Me- 
telluſ is charged with the war of Nunndia, He makes 
choice of Marius for one of bis Lieutenants. On his ar- 
rival in Africa, bis firſt care is to re-eſtabliſh diſcipline 
in the army. Tugurtha ſends Deputies to Metellus : 
who engapes them to deliver up their maſter to him. 
Metellus marches his army into Numidia with great pre- 
caution. Fupgurtha, finding himſelf amuſed, reſolves to 
defend himſelf by arms. Battle, in which that Prince 
it defeated. He raiſes a new army. Metellus ravages 
the whole flat country, Fugurtha ſurprizes part of the 
Roman army. Great jay at Rome for the victory gained 
over Fugurthg, New vigilance of the Conſul lo pre- 
vent being 2 Fugurtha continues his ſtirmiſbes. 

Metellus befieges Zama. During the winter-quarters 
he endeavours to bring over Jugurtba's confidents. The 
King, betrayed by Bomilcar, conſents to ſurrender at 
diſcretion to the Romans, Deprived of every thing, be 
again takes up arms. Metellus is continued in the com- 
mand. Jugurtba prepares for the war. The inbabi- 
tants of Vacea 1 the Roman garriſon. It is put 
to fire and ſword by Metellus, Origin of the enmity 

between Marius and Metellus. Beginnings of Marius. 
His birth. H education and charafter. He makes bis 
firſt campaigns under Scipio Africanus, and acquires his 
eſteem. Hie is created a military Tribune; and after- 
wards Tribune of the People. He cauſes a law to paſs, 
rotwithRanding the oppoſition of the Senate, He pre- 
vents a largeſs, which one of his Collegues is for giving 
the People. He ſuffers two repulſes in one day. He 1s 
choſen Prætor with great difficulty, and accuſed of ca- 
balling for that office. He marries Julia. His fortitude 
againſt pain. He is choſen Lieutenant General by Me- 
tellus. His cenduct in that employment. Metellus re- 
fuſes him permiſſion to go to Rome io demand the Conſul- 
ſhip. Marius decries Metellus. Conſpiracy of Bomilcar 
ogainſt Jugurtba diſcavered. He is put to death. Ex- 
treme dread and trouble of Jugurtba. Metellus grants 

Marius his diſcharge. Marius is elected Conful. The 


war. 
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CONTENTS 
war againſt Fugurtha is confided to bis care. Ciceros 


opinion of the means uſed by Marius for attaining the 
| Confullbip Fugurthg's perplexities. | Battle, in which 


he is defeated. He retires io Thala, and quits it ſoon af- 
ter. The place is beſieged, and taken by the Romans. 
Jugurtba arms the Gætuli. He engages Bocchus to de- 
clare againſt the Romans. The two Kings march towards 
Cirta. Metellus repairs thither alſo. Grief of Metel- © 
lus, when he receives advice, that Marius is appointed 
to ſucceed: him. He holds a conference with Bocchus by 
Deputies, _ . 


Sect. III. Marius prepares every thing for his departure. 


He harangues the People. He ſets out from Rome, and 
arrives in Africa, Metellus is perfefily well received 


' at Rome. The honour of a triumph is granted him. 


Upon an accuſation of extortion, his judges refuſe to 


examine the j f his adminiſtration. Marius be- 
ins by forming, a 


inuring his troops for war. He 
beſreges and takes Capſa, a place of importance. He 


Beſieges a caſtle, which was thought impregnable, and 


7s almoſt diſcouraged by tbe difficulties he finds at it, A 
Ligurian climbs up the rocks, and gets to the top of the 
fort. He re-aſcends it again with a ſmall detachment 


given him by Marius. The detachment enters the fort, 


and the place is taken. Sylla arrives in the camp. 


" Birth and charafter of that famous Roman. Bacchus 


Joins Jugurtba with his troops. They attack Marius, 
and ktave ſome advantages at finſt. They are afler- 
cards defeaied and put to the rout, Marius's care in 
marching. New battle, in which the Romans are 
again viftoricus, Borthus ſends Deputies to Marius, 
aud then to Rome. Marius, on the inſtances of Boc- 
chus, ſends Slia to him. After much flutuation, he 
delivers up Jugurtba into Sylla's hands. The latter 
eſcribes the glory of this event to himſelf. Marius's 


triumph: miſerable end of Jugurtba. DRTAchzp 


Facts. Cenſorſhip of Scaurus. The ſon of Fabius Ser- 
<iian's ba iſbed the city, and then put to death by bis 
faiker, fer bis infamous conduct. The ſon of Fabius 

| Allo- 


CONTENTS. | 
Allobrogicus interdified by the Prætor. Singular charac- 
ter of T. Albucius. His vanity. He is condemited for 
extortion. Scaurus accuſed before the People, and ac- 
quitted not without great difficulty. The tribune Domi- 
 tius transfers the election of Pontiffs and Augurs to the 

People, FOO AL 7, Ste 260 
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Sect. I. Of the Cinbri and Teutonet, German nations. 
Incunſions of thoſe nations into different countries. They 
are attacked in Noricum by the Conſul Carbo, and de- 
feat him. They move into the country of the Helvetii. 
The Tigurini and Tugeni join them. Tbey beat the Con- 
ful Silanus in Gaul. ' The Tigurini gain a great victory 
over the Conſul L. Caſſius. The Conſul Cæpio plunders 
the gold of Toulouſe. Cn. Mallius, @ man of no me- 
rit, is made Conſul, and ſent into Gaul to ſupport Cæpio. 
Diſſention between Cæpio and Mallius. Aurelius Scau- 
rus defeated and taken by the Cimbri. Terrible defeat 
of the Reman armies. The Cimbri reſolve to march to 
Rome. Alarm and conſternation of the Romans. Ru- 
tilius exerciſes and — of 29 the troops perfectly. Ma- 
rius is elected Conſul for the ſecond time. The Cimbri 
ſet out towards Spain. The marching of the Cimbri 
into Spain leaves Marius time to form his troops. Ge- 
nerous action of Marius. He digs a new canal for the 
Rhone. He is elefled Conſul for the third time. Sylla 
perſuades the Marſi to enter into an alliance with the 
Romans. The Cimbri are defeated in Spain. Marius 
is elefted Conſul for the fourth time. The Cimbri and 
Teutones ſeparate, and the Conſuls alſo. Marius de- 
clines fighting with the Teutones. Martha, a Syrian 
woman, given oul by Marius for a propheteſs. Marius 
refuſes a ſingle combat. The Teutones continue their 
march, and advance tewards the Alps. They are en- 
tirely defeated by Marius near the city of Aix. The 
| Roman army preſents Marius with the ſpoils, who cauſes 
them to be ſold at à very leu price. Marius, whilſt 
employed at a ſacrifice, receives advice that he is elected 
Con. 


CONTENTS: 
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- Conſul for the fifth time. Tie Cimbri enter Italy. They 
Force the paſs of the Adige. Marius joins bis army 
_ tOith that of Catulus. Batile fought near Vercelle. 


The Cimbri are entirely defeated. The news of this 


: villory occaſions incredible joy at Rome. Marius 1ri- 


rY 


umpbs jointly with Catulus. Misfortune of Cæpio. 


He makes himſelf agreeable to the Senate by a law, 
which reſtores the adminiſtration of Juſtice in part to that 
order. He is diveſted of command, and his eſtate is 


. confiſcated. He is afterwards excluded the Senate. He is 


ain condemned by the People for plundering the gold of 
eulouſe. Conſequences of that ſentence, 291 


II. Inſurrefions of the faves in Italy, excited by 
Vettius the Roman Knight. Occaſion of the revolt of 


the ſlaves in Sicily. Six thouſand revolted ſlaves chuſe 


_ Salvius for their King. They form an army of twenty 


thouſand foot, and two thouſand horſe. Another revolt 
of the flaves, of which Athenion is leader. Salvius, 


ub had taken the name of T' ryphen, unites all the 


forces of the rebels under bis command. Lucullus is 


ent into Sicily, and gains a great viflory over the flaves, 


But he neglects ta take advantage of it. Servilius ſuc- 


 Ceeds Lucullus. 7. Hpbon dies, and Athenion is choſen 


King in his ſtead. The Conſul M'. Aguillius terminates 


_ the war. Parricide committed by Publicius Malleolus. 


Puniſhment of parricides. Marius by intrigues and 


money obtains a fixth Conſulſbip. Origin of the hatred 


of Saturninus for the Senate. He becomes Tribune of 
the People, and attaches himſelf to Marius. Cenſor- 


ſhip of Metellus Numidicus, and violent conteſts be- 
_ tween him and Salurninus. The latter inſults the Am- 
| baſſadors. of Mithridates. He is cited to a trial and 


acquitted. Having killed Nonius, be is elected Tribune 


for the ſecond time in his ftead. He propoſes, and paſſes 
a new Agrarian law. Vile fraud of Marius. Metel- 


lus, of all the Senators, refuſes to take an unjuſt oath. 
He is baniſhed. Inſolence of Saturninus. Unzworthy 
condutt of Marius to inflame diviſions more and mere. 


New exceſſes of Saturninus. All the orders of the Com- 


monwealth 
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montocalth unite againſt him : be is put to death. - His 
 memgy is deteſted. The faction of Marius prevents the 
return f Metellus. Glorious recat of Metellus.' . Ma- 
rius quits Rome, to avoid being witneſs of the return 
of Metellus, U 326 


Sect. III. Birth of Cæſar. Antonius had triumphed over 

the Pirates. Aguillius, accuſed” of extortion, is faved 
by the eloquence of Antonius. Oppreſſive exattions of 
the Roman Magiſtrates in the "provinces. Admirable 
condut3 of Scævola, Proconſul of Afia. Human viftims 
prohibited. Duronius is expelled the Senate for a very 
remarkable reaſon. The kingdom of Cyrene- left to the 

Romans by will. Sertorius @ militaty Tribune, fignalixes 
himſelf in Spain. Praiſe of Craſſus, and Scevila. 
Law paſſed by the Gonſuls to prevent uſurping the free- 
dim of Rome without right. Scævola renountes the 
government of the province fallen to him by lot. Inte- 
grity and noble confidence of Craſſus. Sedition of Nor- 
banus. He is ſummoned to take his trial. Charatter 
of Sulpicius. Wiſe advice given him by Antonius. 
Pretorſhip of Sylla. He exhibits @ ſhew of à combat, 
with an hundred lions unchained. Decree of the Cen- 
ſors Craſſus and Domitius againſt the Latin rhetoricians. 
Debates between the Cenjors. Luxury of the orator 
Craſſus. Unjuſt condemnation of Rutilius. He goes 
into voluntary baniſhment. He ts invited to return to 
Rome by Sylla, and refuſes. He bad made himſelf maſ- 
ter of all polite xnotoledge, 330 


BOOK XXXI. 


Sect. I. War with the allies. Its nature, origin, and du- 
ration. Ardent d:fire of the allies to bave the freedom 
of Rome. The Senators, 10 recover the adminiſtration 
of juſtice, ſupper: themſelves with the Tribune Druſus. 
That Tribune labours to gain the people by laws favour- 
able to the multitude; and the allies, by the promiſe of 
making them citizens. The Conſul Ph.lippus oppoſes the 
laws of Druſus. Cæpio, another opponent of Drufus. 


Vic- 


CONTENTS. 
Violence of Druſus againſt Cæpio and Philippus. The 
. Jaws paſs. A new law of Druſus to divide the admi- 
. iſtration of juſtice between the Senators and Knights, 
Perplexity of Druſus,: who cannot keep his promiſe with, 


Azbe allies. Inflexible conſtancy of Cato whilſt. only an in- 


| fant. Proceedings of the allics. Saying of Philippus 
injurious to the Senate. Conteſt on that head between 


| +» Craſſus and Philippus. Death of Craſſus: Ciceros re- 


- flexion on his death. Death of Druſus. His character. 
All his laws are annulled. Law paſſed by Varius for 
informing againſt thoſe, who had favoured the allies. 
Cotta accuſed, goes into voluntary baniſhment. Scaurus 
exiricates himſelf out of danger by bis conſtancy and 
 haughtineſs. Varius himſelf, condemned by his own law, 
periſbes miſerably. The allies prepare for a. revolt. 
They form themſelves into a republick. Maſſacre at A, 
culum. Open revolt of the lates of Italy. Embaſſy of 
the allies to the Romans, before they enter into the war. 
They have the advantage at firſt. Unjuſt ſuſpicions of 
the Conſul Rutilius againſt many of the Nobility. The 
execution of the law Varia ſuſpended. . Marius adviſes 
the Conſul to decline a battle ineffeftually. Rutilius is 
defeated and killed. Grief and conſternation of Rome. 
| Cepio, deceived by Pompedius, periſbes in an ambuſcade 
with a great part of his army. Victory of the Conſul 
Fulius, which makes the Romans reſume the habits of 
peace. Vidlory began by Marius, and compleated ly 
. Sylla. Marius declines a battle. He retires with little 
. glory. Sertorius fignalizes himſelf. He loſes an eye by + 
a wound in battle. His ſentiments on that occaſion. 
Two flaves ſave their miſtreſs at the ſtorming of Gru- 
mentum. Viftlory of Cn. Pompeius, in conſequence of 
 «obich the magiſtrates of Rome reſume the ornaments of 
their dignities. Freedom of Rome granted to ſuch of 
the allies as had continued faithful. Freedmen admitted 
into the land ſervice. The Conſul Pompeius preſſes the 
fiege of Aſculum. He beats the Marſi, and ſubjects 
other neighbouring people. A flave of Veltius kills bis 
maſter, and then himſelf. The Conſul Porcius is killed 
in a bettle. Young Marius is ſuſpeficd of being the au- 
| | W 
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thor of "bis death. Sylla deſtroys Stubiæ, and  befleges 
Pompeii. He takes upon him the command of Poſtuninus's 
army, and does not revenge the death of that General 
" murdered by bis ſoldiers. He deftroys an army of the 
\ Sammites co d by Cluentius, He is honoured with 
à Corona obſidionalis. He conquers the Hirpini. He 
enters Samnium, and gains ſeveral advantages there. 
He returns to Rome to ftand for the Conſulſhip. He glo- 
ries in the title of Fortunate [Fxlix.] Inconfiſtency of 
his charafter. The Marſi lay down their arms. Ge- 
neral council of the league transferred to Eſernia. Fu- 
dacilius, deſpairing to ſave bis country Aſculum, poiſons 
himſelf. Aſculum taken by Cn. Pompeius. Triumph of 
Cn. Pompeius, in which Ventidius is led captive. - Pom- 
pedius enters Bovianum in triumph, and is defeated 
and killed. Embaſſy of the allies to Mithridates, to no 
purpoſe. The War of the allies ſubſiſts only in-a lan- 
guid manner. Eight new Tribes formed by the new ci- 
tizens, Cenſors. Aſellio Prætor of the cityaſſaſſmated 
in the Forum by the faftion of the rich, who lend money 
at uſury. Law Plautia, de vi publica. Hy another 
law of the ſame Tribune, the Senators are reſtored to a 
ſhare in the adminiſtration of juſtice. Sylla is elefled 
Conſul. Debate on that ſubje between bim and C. Cæ- 


ſar, - 378 


< Sect. Il. Marius's jealouſy of Hlla riſes to exceſs on the 
occaſion of a preſent made by Bocchus to the Roman 
People. Both are ambitions of commanding in the war 
againſt Mithridates. Marius is ſupported by P. Sulpicius. 
That Tribune's character. The Senate having given to 
Sylla the command of the war againſt Mithridates, Sul- 
picius endeavaurs to make the People transfer it to Marius. 
Sedition upon that occaſion. Marius prevails, and has the 
employment. he defired conferred upon him by the People. 
Sylla marches with his army againſt Rome. Perplexity 
of Marius. Depulations ſent by him to Sylla in the 
name of the Senate. The latter ſeizes Rome. Marius 
flies. Sylla prevents Rome from being plundered. He 
reforms the government, raiſed the authority of the Se- 


nate, 
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nate, and depreſſes that of the People. He cauſas Ma- 
.* Tius, Sulpicius, and ten other Senators to be declared 
enemies of the publick. Sulpicius is taken and killed. 

Flight of Marius. Sylla's moderation. He. ſuffers 
. Cinna to be elefted Conſul. Marius's party reſume cou- 
rage. The Conſul. Q Pompeius is killed by his ſoldiers. 
Cinna, in order to force Sylla to. quit Italy, cauſes him 
to be accuſed by a Tribune of the People.” He endeavours 
to have Marius recalled. To ſucceed in that view, be 
* undertakes to mingle the new citizens with the old tribes. 
'  Sedition on that occaſion. Cinna is driven out of the 
city. He has Sertorius with bim. Cinna is deprived 
| of the Conſulſhip, and Merula appointed in bis ftead. 
_ -. He gains the army, which was in Campania. Ile con- 
| | ciliates the States of [taly to bis intereſt. Perplexity of 
| _ the Conſuls. Marius returns into Italy, and is rectived 
by Cinna. They march aguinſt Rome. Pompeius Strabo 
comes at laſt to the aid of Rome. Battle, in whith one 
brother kills another. The Samnites join Cinna's party. 
Death of Pompeius Strabo. Hatred of the public for 
him. Marius offers Oftavius battle, who dares not 
accept his defiance. Deputies ſent to Cinna by the Se- 
nate. Merula abdicates the Conſulſbip. New depu- 
tation to Cinna, Council held by Marius and Cinna, 
wherein the deaths of thoſe of the contrary party are re- 
ſolved... Marius and Cinna enter the city, which is given 
up to all the borrors of war. Death of the Conſul OG. 
tavius. Death of the two brothers. L. and C. Cæſar, 
and of the Craſh, father and ſon. Death of the orator 
M. Antonius, Catulus, and Merula. Horrible flaugh- 
ter at Rome. Cornutus ſaved by his flaves, Humanity 
of the Roman People. Lenity of Sertorius. New cru- 
elties of Marius. His death. Scævola wounded with 
a dagger at the funeral of Marius. Reflexion upon the 
jar of Marius, and his fortune. Reflexion upon 
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twenty years. It includes principally 

the war with Viriathus, and the ſiege 
of Numantia: and, laſtly; ſome-detached facts 
till the commotions of the Gracchi: 


TY book contains the ſpace of about 


SECT. If 


| Spain gives the Romans great pain and aiſq uiet. They 
bave ſeveral loſſes in Celtiberia. Several States of Spain 
ſend Deputies to Rome, to aſk peact. Speech of the 
Deputies. The Senate refers them to Marcellus, but 
ſecretly decrees war. - The Raman youth refuſe to ſerve 
in Spain. Young” Scipio offers his ſervice, and draws 
all the youth after bim. rcellus concludes a peace 
' with the Celtiberians. Cruel avarice of the Conſul Lu- 
Ven. VL B. cullus 
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cerullus. Siege and taking of Intercatia. Singular battle 3 
and viftory of Scipio. cullus forms and raiſes ibe 
fee of Pallamiia. © The Prat Gatha ir defeated in 
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Luſitania. Deteſtable perfidy of that Prator. Viria- 


thus eſcapes being muriberel. From a poor ſhepherd 


he becomes a terrible warrior. By various ftratagems,. 


- "ins which he abound he defeats the Romans an ſeveral 
© * octafions The Cunſu Fabius Amillanus marches 


againſt Viriathus. A ſaying of Scipio's excludes' the | 
two Conſuls from the command of the armies: Fabius 
gains ſeveral advantages over Viriathus. Metellus mates 
war, during two years, with: the Celtiberrans. His 
conſtancy and humanity. A ſaying of bis upon ſecrecy | 
Praiſe and cbaracter of Viriatbus. After, having 4 
feated ihe Conſul Fabius, he retires into Luſitania. A 
Pompeius altains the Conſulſhip by a bad ſtratagem. Ex- 


+ © cafſes of Metellus, "when he is Tnfofmed 'tbat Pumpeius 


is to ſucceed him. Various expeditions of Pompeius of 
little conſequence. Expeditions of Fabius into Hiſpama 
 Ulterior. Peace concluded betwweth Viriatbus and the , 
Romans. That peate'is broken. Viriathus, by a ffra- 
 tagem, evades the purſuit of Czpio. He demands peace 
of him in-ffeftually. Cæpio, become odious to the whole 
army, runs a great riſque. He: cauſes Viriathus 1a. be 
Yea by treacbery. His obſequies : his merit. Pompey 
ans bis troops by continuing the ſiege 7 Numantia 
during the winter. He concludes a tHtaty of peace with - 


the Numantines. Pompey afterivards denies + 


made that treaty, and bas intereft enough us be aequitted © 
at Rome. Example of ſeverity againſt a deſerter. The 


two Conſuls impriſoned by the Tribunes of the People. 


Cenſtancy of tbe Conſul Naſica in reſpect to the People. 


Brutus builds Valencia. He purges the province 


diered to Rome. Mancinus and the Deputies f Na- 
ſupports ibe cauſe of Mancinus. The Conſul Emil 


robbers, Popillius defeated by ftratagem before "Nu- 
mantia. Mancinus arrives before that city. He retires 
by-ntght, and is purſued by the Numantines, He makes 
an infamous treaty, negotialed by Tiberius. He ig or- 


mantia are heard in the Senate. Ti. Gracchus ſtrongly 
attacks 
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attacks the Vactsi, befieges allantia, and is at te 
_ obliged to_fly with Hogs Po Succeſs of Brutus . 
> Aeg / the river Lepbe. It.is decreed: at | 
Rome that Mancinus ſhould be delivered to the Numan- 
tines. They refuſe to receive him. He returns to Rome. 
Noble confidence of the Conſul Furius in his virtue, 
Scipio AEmilianus is elefled Conſul... Spain is given him 
for his province. He labours and ſucceeds in reforming 
his — 6 4 aſſumes an 3 new aſpecł. Tugurtha ; 
comes to join Scipio. Marius ſerves under bim. Scipio 


perfits in refu/i Way the. Numantines battle. He draws 
lines of contrgvaliation and circumvallation round the 


city. ve ſhuts up the paſſage of the river. Durins. 
Wonderful order ! 25 be eftabliſpes for being informed of - 
every thing. Vain 1 the Numantines. They 
implore aid of the Arvaci. Fi ſeverely puniſhes th | 
ay 2 ergfity and d. eee of Scipio. 

umantines Md to aſk uct Numantia maſſacres 


her Deputies. Famine = es borrible havock in that 
place. IS at length ſurrenders. p kill themſelves. 
Numantia is totally demoliſbed. Triumphs of Scipio 
and Brutus, Reflexions upon the courage of the Nu- 
mantines, and the ruin of Numantia. Private life of 
Sow Africanus. | | rt.) 


HILST the Ron arms proſpered in Africa 
| and Achaia, where they entirely ruined Car- 
thage and Corinth, they had not ſuch good ſucceſs in 
Spain; which, though ſeveral times overcome, was 
never entirely reduced into ſubjection. We have 
already obſerved elſewhere, that, of all the provinces 
of the empire, this was that which ſubmitted with moſt 
reluctance to the yoke, was always ready to revolt, and 
made the longeſt and moſt obſtinate refiſtance. This 
is the character Which '* Horace gives it in more than 
one place, in extolling the victories gained by Au- 
guſtus over the States of Spain, either in perfon or 


* Cantabrum indoftum j Yon ferre noſtra. Od. vi. 1 Cantaper 
ſera domitus catena, Od. vui. I. 3. Cantaber non ante "dotyabilis., 


Od. xiv. I. 4. 
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FULVWS, ANNIUS, Conſuls. 
by his Lieutenants, and the glory which he had at 
length attained of ſubjecting it. At the time of which 
we are ſpeaking, Spain found the Romans great em- 

ployment. Viriathus on one fide, and the Numan- 
tines on the other, often defeated their armies, and. 
covered their Generals with ſhame and diſgrace. I 
mall not give the war with Viriathus, and that with 
the Numantines, two different Names. As the dura- 
tion of the firſt is contained in that of the ſecond, and 
the events of both are intermixed in ſome degree, I 

' ſhall comprize the whole under the name of the war 
of Spain. It was made on different ſides, during the 
| ſpace of twenty years, with ſome interruption, but 

always with animoſity and inveteracy ; which ſnews “, 
that it was not a war of glory and ambition, but of 
enmity and hatred, which could only terminate with 
the ruin of one of the two natiqgs. This war ended 
with the entire deſtruction of Numantia. Wes 
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A. R. 598. Q. Opiuius. ; - —_ E 
Ant. C. L. Posruuius. 
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| A victory gained by the Luſitamans over the Prætor 
Calpurnius Piſo, animated the neighbouring States, 
drew them all into the revolt, and made them take 
arms againſt the Romans. een 5 
The fear leſt this inſurrection might have unhappy 

| conſequences, occaſioned the election and departure 
of the Conſuls to take place ſooner than uſual.. - 


A, R. 599- Q. FuLvivs NoBiL1oR. 
_ C. T. Annivs Luscus. 
53. 


| The Conſuls entered upon office no Jonger on the 
1 fifteenth of March, as had been the ancient cuſtom, 
but on the firſt of January : and this example became 


the rule. 


Cum Celtiberis bellum, ut cum inimicis, gerebatur, uter eſſet, 
non uter imperaret. Offic. i. 38, * | Full 
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: FULVIUS, ANNITUS, Confuls. _ 5 
Fulvius, having Spain for his province, marched A. R. 599 
againſt the Celtiberians called Belli. That Fraps WU 
cupied Segeda, a very ſtrong and powerful city, and Appian. 
fortified it extremely, notwithſtanding: expreſs prohi- nt, 
bitions of the Senate. When they were informed of ena" ; 
the Conſul's approach, who advanced at the head of 
an army of thirty thouſand men, not having time to 
compleat their fortifications, they retired with their 
wives and children into the country of the Arvaci, 
whoſe principal city was Numantia, imploring their 
aid againſt the common enemy. The latter placed 
Carus, a citizen of Segeda, at the head of their troops, 
one of the moſt able captains of the country. Having 
laid ambuſcades for the Romans, he attacked them | 
with twenty thouſand foot, and five thoufand horſe : - 
the action was very warm, and the ſucceſs doubtful. . 
Each ſide loſt ſix thouſand men. The Arvaci retired 
the following night into Numantia, The Conſul fol- 
lowed them thither the next day, and incamped three 
miles from the city. A ſecond battle enſued. The 
Romans had the advantage at firſt, and purſued the 
enemy to the gates of Numantia. But the elephants 
which Maſiniſſa had ſent them, having turned againſt 
themſelves, the Numantines, who ſaw. that the Roman 
troops were in diſorder, ſallied out of the city, attacked 
them vigorouſly, and killed them above four thouſand 
2 men. They loſt on their ſide near half that number. 
The Romans had ſtill ſome other bad ſucceſſes. Ocilis, 
a famous city of the country where the Conſul had de- 
poſited his money and proviſions, ſurrendered to the + 
Celtiberians. 45 | 
The Prætor L. Mummius, in Hiſpania Ulterior, App- ibid. 
received at firſt a conſiderable blow : but afterwards, + 
- having been taught by his diſgrace, he gained many 
advantages, which, though not deciſive, acquired 


y ; 

e him the honour of a triumph. It was this Mummius 
who, in his Conſulſhip, of which we have ſpoken . 
already, took and deſtroyed Corinth. 
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Fians, ſurnamed Belli, joined with them in making 
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The Conſul Majcellus had no great ſucceſs againſt 
the Celtiberians. He, however, retook the city of 


g 


J 1 8 from which he demanded hoſtages, and thirty 


talents of ſilver (about thirty thouſand crowns), Whilſt 
he wagÞpreparing to beſiege Nergobrix, the inhabitants 
ſent Deputies to him, to demand, peace upon ſuch. con- 
ditions as he ſhould think fit. He replied, that they 
had no peace to hope, unleſs.the Arvaci and Celtibe- 


the ſame demand. Thoſe 97 75 made no difficulty 
to conſent to this. The Conſul granted them a truce, 
in order to give them time to apply to the Senate. 
Other States, in the alliance of Rome, ſent alſo their 
Deputies thither, to oppoſe the demand of the firſt, 
not believing themſelves ſafe unleſs. covered by the 
"Koa WB. 6 en eetss.- 5h if 
Marcellus took up his winter- quarters in a place 
called Corduba, ſituated upon the river Bætis, in an 
extremely fertile country. He enlarged the place, 
and fortified it, ſo that he was conſidered as its 


Founder. And this is the origin of the colony of Cor- 


dova. | T fits n a8 
Mummius having quitted Luſitania, to go to Rome 
to demand a triumph, the Prætor M. Atilius took 
upon him the government of that province in his room. 
he new General, after ſome ſlight ſucceſſes, having 


YN 


_ retired with his troops into winter quarters, the revolt 


became almoſt general amongſt thoſe States; and they 
attacked ſome cities which had declared for the Ro- 
mans. | | 


A. R. (. A. Posruuius ALBINUS. 


Ant. C. 


151. 


L. Licinrvs Lucullus. 


Polyb. Le- In the mean time the Deputies, of whom we have 
gat. 142. 


Appian. 


ſpoke, arrived at Reme. Thoſe who were the allies 
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of the Roman People were received into the city: as LR for 


to the Arvaci, Who were conſidered as enemies, th 


were ordered ea remain'beyond che Tiber till they *** 


ſhould be ſent for. The Conſul introduced them ſoon 
to an 3 of the — pe All Barbarians, as 
they were, they gavea very clear and judicious ac- 
av of the different factions of their hoy: 1 
repreſented, © That if thoſe who had taken arms * 
the Romans were not puniſned with ſeverity, they 
would not - fail, as ſoon as the Conſul's army ſhould 
remove, to fall upon the allies of the Romans, and to 
treat them as traitors to their country; and that, on 
the firſt advantage they ſhould have, it would be eaſy 
for them to draw all Spain into their party. They 
demanded, in conſequence, either that an army ſhould 
always continue in Spain, and that a Conſul ſhould be 
ſent every year to protect the allies, and cover them 
from the infults of the Arvaci; or, before the legions 
ſhould be recalled, that the rebellion” of the Arvaci 
ſhould be ſo ſeverely puniſhed, as to deter all thoſe 
who ſhould be tempted to follow their example.” 
Audience was | afterwards given to the Arvaci. 
Though they affected à kind of humiliation in their 
words, it was not difficult to perceive,” that they did 
not believe themſelves overcome, and that their hearts 
were not of accgrd with this outſide of ſubmiſſion. 
« They magnified the advantages they had gained in 
ſeveral battles, and put the Romans in mim of the 
inconſtancy of fortune. They declared, however, 
that if any penalty were laid upon them, they ſhould 
willingly undergo it; provided that, after havin 
thereby expiated the fault which they might have 
committed through inadvertency. they ſhould be re- 
eſtabliſhed in the fame rights which Ti. Gracehus had 
granted them by the treaty he had made with them.“ 
When the Senate had heard the Deputies of Mar- 
cellus, knowing, by their diſcourſe, and the General's 
own letters, that he openly-inclined to peace, they 
did not think it proper to explain themſelves to the 
Ambaſſadors of the Spaniards; and contented them- 
ſelves with anſwering, that Marcellus would inform 


5B 4 them 
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A Ne bor, them of the Senate's intentions, But, at the ſame. 

* 1 time, convinced that the intereſt of the allies, and 
the glory of the Commonwealth, required that they 
ſhould. act with yigour, they gave orders ſecretly to 
the Proconſul's deputies, who were ſetting out tor. 
Spain, to inform him that he was to make war 
the Arvaci with vigour, and in a ne 4 of”. 

of Mar- 


Roman name. 
As they relied but little upon che 
7 14 cellos, they thought of ſending him a ſucceſſor, with 
new troops, as ſoon as poſſible, The Conſuls wanted 
© neither zeal nor ardor; but when the queſtion was; 
to make the levies, difficulties aroſe, which ſurpriaed 
he more, as they were leaſt expected. It had 1 been 
told at Rome by Q. Fulvius, and the ſoldiers who had 
ſerved under him in Spain, that they had been obliged | 
to be almoſt always under arms ; that they, had innu- 
merable battles to fight and ſuſtain; that an infinite 
number of Romans had periſhed in them that the 
courage of the Celtiberians was invincible; and that 
Marcellus trembled for fear he ſhould be ordered to 
make war longer againſt them. This news occaſioned 
ſo great a conſternation amongſt the youth, that, in 
the ſenſe of the oldeſt Romans, the like had never 
been known. Inſtead of more Tribunes than were neceſ- 
ſary, as formerly, nobody ſtood for that employment. 
The perſons whom the Conſul charged with the war in © 
Spain appointed their Lieutenants, refuſed to follow _ 
him. What was moſt deplorable, thg youth themſelves; - 
though cited according to cuſtom, would not liſt. 
The Senate and Conſuls, terrified at fo ſtrange and 
ſo unexpected an event, did not know what meaſures 
to take; finding, in ſuch a conjuncture, both ſeverity 
and lenity equally dangerous. Scipio Africanus, who 
vas then ſcarce thirty years old, and was the only in- 
trepid and obedient perſon of all that timorous and 
indocile Youth, on this occaſion ſhewed his courage, 
and, from thenceforth, that he was born. either to 
ſuſtain the glory, or obliterate the diſgrace, of the 
Roman name. He roſe up, and faid, that he would 


80 4 and ſerve 1 Commonwealth in Spain, either 2s 
| T ribune, 
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Tribune, or in any other rank that ſhould be 
him. That he was invited to go to Macedonia in 


AR 
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29 
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* 


a function wherein he ſhould incur leſs danger; (the 


ap ubles that had aroſe in the country 


W 5 demanded him, by name, for 


« b 1 1/37 pada the Commenwealth 
in fach a preſſing conjuncture, which called all thoſe - 


into Spain that had any 
diſcourſe ſurprized and 
Scipios and Emilii was with joy diſcerned in this ge- 
nerous reſolution. 23 


E This ; 
armed. The heir of the. 


y. ran immediately to 


embrace him: the next Tor wy applauſes 16 0 
How efficacious good example 1 was. then ſeen. 
Thoſe who before were afraid to liſt, now, apprehend- - . 
ing that the compariſon which would not fail to be 


made between Scipio's courage and their fear would 


reflect diſgrace upon them, were 
military employments, or to cauſe themſelves to be 


entered for the ſervice. 


This generous zeal of young Scipio very paturally | 


r either to follicit 


calls to mind that which his I by adoption, 


the firſt Scipio Africanus, rf in a like conjuncture, * 


and in reſpect to the ſame province. 
Whilſt all this paſſed at Rome, the Proconſul Mar- 


cellus, more cunn than brave, deſiring extremely 
to terminate the war before the arrival 1 * . 
to diſengage himſelf from dangers, and, at the ſame 


ns 


time, to ſecure to himſelf the glory of having eſtabliſhed 


peace in Spain, engaged the Celtiberians, by inſinua- 
tion and careſſes, to make peace. The treaty was 
concluded, and it was agreed, That the Celtibe- 


rians, after they had given hoſtages, and Ha the ſum 


of ſix hundred talents (about fix hund 
crowns) ſhould live wat to their ola laws, and be 
deemed the friends and allies oa the Roman People.” 


The Conſul Lucullus was charged with the war of App. 283. * 


Spain, and went thither with deſign to make his ad- 
vantage of the ſpoils of ſo rich a province. On his 
arrival, he ſa, with grief, that peace was concluded 
with the Celtiberians. He did not dare to infringe a 


treaty juſt made, and turned his views a different way. 
He 


thouſand 


* . 
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ne esel to attack che Vac neig 
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Ants C. the Arvaci, though he had neither the Senate's orders, 


151. 


46 


nor any juſt pretext for making war a —— — He 


however laid ſiege to Cauca, one 9 9 
cities. After a Eb auff hort Geer 

| bitants motor He re nd hr hoſtages ef them, 

. with an hundred talents, an 


that their orte mould 
enter into the ſervice of the Romans. He alſo 1 intro- 
*duced a garrifon of two thouſand men into the city. 
The Caucæi refuſed him nothing. The garriſon im- 
mediately opened the gates to the whole army, Which 
put all the youth capable of bearing arms to the ſword: 
twenty thouſand of them were killed. The old me 
women, and children, were fold into captivity ; and 
ſcarce any one could eſcape. ' The report of ſo bar- 
© barous an execution ſpread terror throughout the 
whole country, and cauſed the Roman name to 0 
abhorred and deteſted every where. | 

From thence r e marched into Eiceresse an- 
other very ſtrong city of the Vaccæi, where the Spa- 
niards had twenty thouſand foot and two thouſand 
horſe. - The Conful exhorting them to ſurrender y 


reaſonable conditions, they replied with inſult, < 


« muſt then forget the proof of your faith, which 
« you gave at Cauca.“ The beſieged frequently ſkir- 
miſhed, but ayoided coming to a general battle, A. 
S aniard, one of the N * of the country, 
of an extraordinary ſtature, and covered with ſhining 
arms, preſented imfelf in the front of the Roman 
army, challen the braveſt amongſt them to ſin 
ombat ; and, as no one dared to accept the challenge, 
Ko inſulted the whole army with an air of conte | 
and ridicule, Yougg Scipio, who ſerved under Lu- 
cullus in the quality of T F:bank, not being able to 
bear fo groſs an indignity, advanced boldly, and, 
when they came to blows, ran his enemy Aro 
and laid him dead at his feet. After EN 
victory, the Romans thought only of prefſi he ie 
Scipio gave new proof of his intrepid * on 
oceaſion, being the firſt that mounted the wall when 
the aſſault was given to the place: it however was not 


carried. 


ſupplied the "Cota with ten thouſand coats for ſoldiers, 


ſilver, the ſole thi 
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3 28 The ſiege afterwards being out 
great | Fj ſickneſs ak, 
* son = fides, an accommodation was propo f - 
The. beſi 90 would conſide onl 5 5 in the promiſe of 2] 
cipio. agreement. was. m The. rants | 


certain number of great and ſmall cattle,” with fi LT 
oſtages : this had been ſtipulated: for as to. gv 
Teens ſought in 4880 anne | 
there was none to be had. He paid Scipio all the 
honours due to him, in the preſence of the army, and 
adorned him with a mural crown. It is by ſock de- 
grees perſons at length attain the firſt. rank, and it is 
in this manner that gre eat men are formed... 

, Lacy whole hopes had been fruſtrated at the Appian. 

ſiege of Intercatia, ſought to 4 * 2 amends 
by attacking Palliantia, a ve ge opulent 
city. It was repreſented to this enter- 
prize, in that ſeaſon of the year, "Rake become very 
dangerous: but avarice has no regard to wiſe coun- 


ſels. He at length perceived the truth of them, but 


to his ſhame, bei bl 42 to raiſe the ſiege for _ 
of proviſions. The ged purſued and harraſſe 
him in his march, all 4 SR at the river Durius. 
The Spaniards havin retired, the Conſul removed 
into Turdetania, to pals the winter-quarters there. 

On the ſide of Hiſpania Ulterior, that is, in Luſi- 
tania, the Prztor Ser. Solpicius Galba, who ſucceeded 
M. Atilius, having made a forced march to aid allies 
who were much. preſſed, arrived very opportunely 


near the enemy, and attacked and put them to flight. 


However, his troops being extremely fatigued, not 
having had a moment's reſt, did not purſue them with 
any var, and halted from time to, time. The 


enemy perceived this, faced about, attacked the 
Romans, who could ſcarce carry their arm 7 
vigour, and killed them about ſeven thouſ; 

Galba could not undertake any thing afterwards, gr 
Put his troops into winter-quarters till Lucullus came 


We 


to ſecond him. 
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A. R. %. We have aid, . that Lucullus paſſed his winter- 


-quarters in Furdetania. Having perceived that the 
troops. of the Lufitanians, which were in the neigh- 
bourhood, obſerved no- diſcipline, he ſent a conſider- 
ably ſtrong detachment againſt them, and killed four 
_  « thouſand of them. He attacked the army of the fame 
enemy near Cadiz, and deſtroyed fifteen thouſand of 
them, puſhed the reſt to an eminence ; where, ſoon 
After, for want of proviſions, they were obliged to 


- farrender. He found no farther reſiſtance in Luſi: 


tania after thele ſucceſſes; and ravaged. the whole 
country with impunity; OI 
This example gave Galba courage, and he did the 
* ſame on his ſide; ing fire and ſword every where; 
which made the revolted people return to their duty, 
at leaſt in appearance. They demanded of Galba to 
be admitted into the amity of the Roman People, 
upon the ſame conditions as M. Atilius had preſcribed 
the year before. Galba, concealing a black and de- 
.. teſtable deſign under a gracious and obliging outſide, 
rofeſſed, “to take compaſſion of their condition, 
and to be ſorry to ſee, that, rather through neceſſity 
than malignity, they were reduced to rob and pillage; 
that he rightly perceived, it was want and poverty 
that forced them to follow this kind of life; that he 
could, if that ſeemed convenient, and they would 
truly become friends of the Roman People, place 
them in a better ſoil, and ſettle them more to their 
advantage; by dividing them, however, into three 
bodies, becauſe he had not at his diſpoſal a ſufficient, 
tract of good land to contain them altogether.” The 
air of goodneſs and fidelity with which he ſpoke to 
them, perſuaded them. They accepted his propoſal, 
removed into the three places he pointed out to them, 
that were ſeparate from each other, and waitłd there, 
according to his orders, till he ſhould return. After 
this, he went to the firſt, and pretending to conſider 
them for the future as friends, he induced them to 
put their arms, for which they had no farther occa- 
fion, into his hands; which they made no ems” to 
| | | 0. 


* 


i ic Confulzs. 


do. After having thus Yiſarmed them, he ſurrounded 1 25 
them with intrenchments, and cauſed them to de Ant. 


maſſacred, whilſt they vainly implored "the Wrath and 


vengeance of the Gods re ſuch perfidy. He did 


the ſame in reſpe & to ſecond, and then to the 
third. Few ſcaped the ſlaughter, of which number 


was Viriathus, no doubt reſerved by an expreſs order 
of the Divine Providence not to ſuffer a crime, ſo con- 


to all laws, human and divine, to with im- 
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punity even upon earth. Authors "Oo 
Lis ber of thok | 


amongſt themſelves concerning the num 
who periſhed upon this occaſion, ſome makin 
amount to nine thouſand, and others to 


e 
thouſand. Probably the latter have added thoſe Who 


were killed to thoſe who were fold: Galba diftributed 
a very ſmall part of the plunder to the army : his in- 
ſatiable avarice engroſſed all the reſt. * 

On his return to Rome, he was accuſed before the 
People for this horrible murther. Cato Was, his 
ſtrongeſt and moſt formidable adverſary. I ſhall give 
the reader all that relates to this trial in LP PRES. 


| 6+ Wes: | Ft 
M. Max1L1vus. 


The bloody execution of Galba did not terminate 
the war in Luſitania, The Romans ſoon paid for the 
perfidy of which they had been guilty with their blood 
and feats; Could one believe that a man of nothing, 
a deſcendant from the loweſt condition of mankind, 


could ever form the deſign of making war with che 


moſt powerful people of the earth? This, however, 
Viriathus the Spaniard did, who had eſcaped the 
cruelty of Galba. - Every inſtrument ſuffices in the 
hands of God, when. it is his will to chaſtiſe men, and 
to evidence his juſtice. Viriathus, from a ſhepherd 
become an hunter, and from an hunter a robber, had 
long enured' himſelf in the foreſts to an hard and la- 
borious life with other mountaineers, all men of bravery 


and bold "ne himſelf, without fortune or hopes, 
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+ &;R.60z- living only from the point of the ſword, accuſtomed 
vba 10 fal ſadenly from the tops of their 0 upon 
travellers, and to diſappear inſtantly ; in a word, can- 
F tinually exciſed in the greateſt danger and rudeſt f 
-  - tigues. © His troops inſculibly, through the reputation 
K. df their Captain, which increaſed every day, aug- 
4 mented ſo much, that it became an army; with which 

be had the courage to make head againlt the Generals 
of the Roman People, as we are going to ſee. 
The atmy of the Luſitanians, compoſed of ten 
thouſand men, ravaged Turdetania. The Pretor C. 
_ Vivilius arrived opportunely, and attacked them {o 
vigorouſly, that he killed a great number of them, 
and drove the reſt into a place where it ſeemed. im- 
. poſſible for them to continue without periſhing of 
* hunger, nor remove without being cut in pieces, by 
1 the enemy. In this extremity, they ſent Deputies to 
the Prætor, to intreat him, that he would grant 
them lands which they might cultivate, and where . 
. they might ſettle : that, in acknowledgement, - they 
would employ their arms in the ſervice of the Roman 
People, to whom they would become moſt zealous and 
faithful allies.” Vitilius reliſhed this propoſal very 
 - _ much, and the treaty was upon the point of being 
J concluded, when Viriathus addreſſed himſelf to his 


, 
of 
. 


4 


cComrades to the following effect: Are ye then ig- 
1 « norant with what men you are going to treat? 
3 Have you forgot, that the Romans are never to be 


*« feared more, than when they profeſs favour? And 
. will you, by a blind and imprudent temerity, ex- 
66 poſe yourſe ves to A bloody mallacre, like that 
« which, under Galba, has deprived us of ſo many 
* brave companions? If you will give ear to and 
_< obey. me, I well know how | to extricate you out 
« of the danger that now makes you deſperate.” He 
had no occaſion to ſay more: they all ſwore obedience 

to him that inſtant. 8 
| He immediately drew up his troops, as if to giye 
| battle. He choſe a thouſand horſe to accompany. 

him, and gave orders to the reſt, as ſoon as they 
„„ I, : ſhould 
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ſhould fee him mount on horſeback, to ſiy imme-A. R. 83. 
diately, diſperſing on ſeveral ſides, and ele ga wg 
at the city of Tribola. The Prætor, v9 
diſconcerted, did not dare to purſue them, wah p 
8 hending, that the troops which remained would fall 
upon his rear. He therefore turned all his forces 
(LY againſt Viriathus, But the latter, by the fwiftneſs of 
| his horſes, avoided all his attacks, ſometimes ſeeming 
to fly, and ſometimes making a feint of ady 
him. By this conduct he kept the << 
| chat and the! 8 day in the ſame place. When 
e of the troops were arrived in a 
ſafe poſt, he tetired in the night, N tracks un- 
. to others, but very familiar ta him, and eſcaped 
the Romans, whom the ignorance of the ways, the 
weight of their arms, E 
prevented fro 1 him long and vi- 
. The "ond fark this ſtratagem ac- 
quired him great reputation, and much augmented. 
his authority. Numbers came from all WEE to liſt 
under his banners. 
The Prætor, knowim * Vim 5 Tri- 
bola, marched againſt him. It was neceflary-to- paſs 
_ a foreſt. The new Spaniſh General laid . 
there, and, having . himſelf with a ſmall number 
of troops, fled. precipitately, as if through fear, and F 
drew on the Prætor into marſhy ; Viriadus + © 
eaſily extricated himſelf out of them by ways which © + | 
he knew; but this was not the caſe with the Romans, 
upon whom the troops in ambuſn fell that moment, 
charging them on the flanks and in the rear. Vitilius 
was Four thouſand Romans either loſt their 
lives, or were taken priſoners : Six thouſand retreated 
to * Carpeſſus with the Quæſtor; who, not relying 
much upon troops diſcouraged by their defeat, had 
recourſe to the neighhouring States in alliance with 3... 
Rome. They ſent him five thouſand men; whom 


{| ; a 


* Ap believes this to be the city pf Tarteſas, where „ 
Gnus, ld to have lived an bundred and fifty years, reigned. 
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. Diod.apud CC, Plavtivs, who Werseded Vittivs;" and. had 
Valeſ. 346 ht with him ten thouſand foot and thirteen hun- 


1 . yo orſe, was not more ſucceſsful. In a firſt action, 
r wherein Viriathus, had laid an ambuſcade, he loſt four 
” , _ thouſand men; and almoſt all the reſt in a ſecond. 
4 At his return to Rome, he was acouſed before the 
a People, as having (occaſioned theſe loſſes by his ill 
S conduct; and baniſhed. * 
pron. The inhabitants of Seaobrigh ſuffered themſelves 
I ** i. to be twice deceived by the ſtratagems of 88 
Seeing a ſmall number of ſoldiers driving cattle, th 7 
ſent out a conſiderable detachment againſt 7 whic 
fell into an ambuſcade, and was entirely defeated. 
= Ibid. 11. Some time after, having removed three days march 
i ftom Sepobriga, and thereby inſpired the inhabitants 
with a falſ&ſecurity, he returned ſuddenly, in a ſingle 
day, and furpriz the city, which did not expect to 
be attacked in ſo ſhort a time. 
He had many other ſucceſſes: and, beſides the 
FP two Prætors of whom we. have juſt been ſpeaking, 
A.R. e Hiſtory alf6 mentions Claudius Unimanus, and Ni- 
* gidius  Figulus, whoſe defeat added new. glory to the 
. Sets of Viriathus. The Senate at length perceived, - 
- that they had a ſerious war in hand, and that it was 
neceſſary to ſend a Conſul with conſiderable forces 
into theſe provinces, to reduce an enemy that at firſt 


ſeemed only worthy of contempt. | 


A. R. 607, * Favs e TORO | 
Ant. C. I HosT1L1us Mancinivs. 


145. 
The province of Spain fell to Fabius, as was a 

fon of Paulus Emilius, and the elder brother of the 

ſecond Scipio Afrleanus. He carried with him only 
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new 
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new raiſed men; becauſe it was judged reaſonable to A. R. 2 | 


let the ſoldiers who had ſerved in Africa, Greece, and 4. 
Macedonia, enjoy the repoſe they had ſo well de- 
ſerved. The number of troops who followed him 
into Spain . amounted to fifteen thouſand” foot, and 
near two thouſand horſe. When die arrived, he gave 
the care of forming them, by continual exerciſes, for 
all the functions of war, to his Lieutenants, whilſt he 
went to Cadiz to offer a ſacrifice to Hercules, who 
was conſidered as the firſt of the family of the Fabii. 
Miſtaken religion! he had done better not to have 
uitted his army, where his duty required his pre- 
ace: During his abſence the enemy defeated. one 
of his Lieutenants, and took great ſpoils from him: 
this news haſtened his return. Viriathus, haughty 
from the victory he had lately gained, offered Fabius 
battle every day. But the latter, firm and unalterable 
to the reſolution he had formed of not venturing a ge- 
neral action, contented himſelf with light ſkirmiſhes, 
to form and re-animate his troops . by degrees, who 
were void of experience, and much intimidated by 
their defeat. He accompanied them in perſon in 
foraging, to prevent ſurprizes by an enemy fruitful 
in ſtratagems, and whoſe vigilance nothing eſcaped. 


SER. SuLPICIUs GALBA, 
L. AukELIus Corr. 
144. 


Both the new Conſuls extremely deſired to com- vil. max. 
mand in Spain, and their debates upon this head di- vi 4. 
vided the whole Senate. Scipio's opinion, whoſe 
quite recent glory of having deſtroyed Carthage gave 
him great authority, was expected” with impatience. 
J think,” ſays he, © that both ought to be ex- 
e cluded ; ibecauſe' the one has nothing, and no- 
« thing will ſatisfy the other.” If this was the Cotta, 
zs is highly probable *, who, ten years before, would 
have avoided paying his debts ynder the refuge of the 


* This fact will be ſpoken of elſewhere. = 0 
Vol. VI. C Tribunitian 


3 
A. R. 68. Tribunitian power, with which he was then inveſted, 


. Scipio's cenſure was perfectiy well applied. As to 


144+. \ 
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Galba, he was the perſon who had treacherouſly maſ- 


ſacred the Luſitanians. | | 


The command was, in conſequence, continued to 
Fabius, who this Fear reaped the fruits of the wiſe 
conduct he had before purſued, and the ſtrictneſs with 


which he had cauſed diſcipline to be obſerved in his 


army. The ſoldiers, formed by his care, and ſtill 


more animated by his example than his diſcourſe, 
were quite changed. They feared the enemy no 
longer, and were not averſe to a battle. Viriathus 
perceived this plainly. His pride and boldneſs began 
to abate, after he had been ted on ſeveral occa- 
fions. This campaign was as glorious for the Rom 

as the preceding had been ignominious to them, 


re-eſtabliſhed their reputation. Fabius put his troops 


into winter- quarters at Corduba, which I ſhall call 
Cordova in the ſequel. 51 


Ap. CLaupius PULCHER. 
Q. Cxciiys Merits. Macepon. + 


| Viriathus, taught by his defeats, did not confide in his 


own forces, but ſought aid from his neighbours. He 
ſent Depuries to the Arvaci, the Tithi, and the Belli, 


| who, ſince the peace made eight years before with - 


Marcellus, did not ſeem to have moved; and engaged 
them to take up arms againſt the Romans, 5 in 
him. Viriathus's plan ſucceeded wonderfully. It dif- 
charged him from the greateſt part of the weight of 
the war. Only a Pretor was ſent againſt him, whilſt 
the Conſul Metellus marched againft the Celtibe- 
rians. Moft hiſtorians make 'the war of Numantia 
the principal city of the country of the Arvaci, as we 
have already ſaid, begin here. 5 
Metellus made war in Spain during two years with 
great ſucceſs; the particulars of which are not come 
down to us. For want of a circumſtantial account of 
his exploits, authors have preſerved what is of no leſs 
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value, ſtrokes that characterize him, and give us A. R. 60g. 
room to - conſider him as a perſon of very exalted "_ 


merit. x 5 


He was a man of conſtancy and ſeverity in com- Val. Max, .43 


mand. When he —_ Contrebia, an important * 7: 
t 


city in the country of the Celtiberians, five Roman 
cohorts gave way upon an occaſion, and abandoned 
the poſt he had aſſigned them. Metellus commanded 
them to return to it immediately, giving orders, at 
the ſame time, to the reſt of the army, to treat as 
enemies, and to kill, whoever ſhould fly for ſafety to 
the camp. So rigorous an order extremely alarmed 
the ſoldiers of thofe cohorts, and they all made their 
wills, as going to certain death. The General con- 
tinued inflexible; * and his conſtancy proved ſucceſsful. 
The foldiers, who went to battle e ing nothing 
but death, returned victorious. Such force has the 
ſenſe of ſhame, when united with fear, and ſuch 
courage does deſpair ſometimes impart ! 


The ſteadineſs of Metellus did not however dege- val. Max; 
nerate into rigour and cruelty : and he was ſenſible tox + 


humanity to ſuch a degree, as to give it a preference 
to the hope of victory. He had made a breach in 
the walls of Nergobriga; and the beſieged ſeeing 
themſelves upon the point of being forced, thought 
it adviſeable to place upon the breach the children of 
Rhetogenes, an illuſtrious Celtiberian, who had quitted 
his countrymen to, adhere to the Romans. The father 
was not with-held by feeing the danger and death of 
his children, and d the General to give the aſſault, 
Metellus refuſed it, and choſe rather to renounce a 
certain conqueſt, than to deſtroy innocent victims. 
He accordingly raiſed the ſiege of Nergobriga. But 
if he onntted raking one city, he found full-amends 
in the voluntary ſubmiſſion of many others, which 
opened their gates with joy to an enemy of ſo much 
clemency and generoſity. | 


* Perſeverantia duois quem moriturnm miſerat, militem victorem 
recepit. Tantum effecit mixtus timori pudor, ſpeſque deſperatione 
quæſita. VELL. ii. 5. 
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He had, beſides, another quality, highly important 


in the conduct of great affairs; this was, ſecrecy. One 


day, on being aſked by a friend what he was going to 
undertake, * I would burn my veſt,” replied he, if 


With theſe talents, and by this conduct, Metellus 
gained great advantages over the Celtiberians, But 
the Prætor Quintius, who had ſucceeded Fabius in 


the command in Luſitania, had not the ſame ſucceſs. 


g 


He had, however, gained advantages at firſt; having 


put Viriathus to flight, and obliged him to retreat to 


The 
Mountain 
of Venus. 


Frein- 
ſhem. liii. 


De Ofc. ii. 
40. 


a mountain, where he kept him blocked up in a very 


narrow compaſs: but that artful Spaniard having 
fallen ſuddenly upon him, at a time when he was not 
very vigilantly upon his guard, killed him abundance 
of men, took many enſigns, and purlyed the Romans 


quite to their camp. 


- 


The reader may, with reaſon, be ſurprized, to ſee 


a man of neither birth nor education, as we have ob- 
ſerved elſewhere, without ſupport or protection, who 
is at the head of. troops by a means entirely extraor- 
dinary, and without the ſanction of publick authority, 
ſuſtain, during ſeveral years, the weight of the Roman 
arms, with honour. His perſonal merit ſupplied him 
with all that he wanted in other reſpects. He had in- 
trepid valour, wonderful ſagacity, a perfect knowledge 

of the art military, an extraordinary capacity for the | 
ſtratagems of war, . a patience proof againſt the 
rudeſt fatigues, which a robuſt body, and long habit 


of living hard, enabled him to ſupport. With theſe 


qualities he had humanity, moderation, and juſtice. 
He equally divided the plunder acquired by the 
method of arms between thoſe who adhered to him. 
Whatever riches fell into his 2 he never thought 
of appropriating them to himſelf. After having 


ained ſo many victories, he always continued what 
he had been in his firſt campaigns: he had the ſame 
arms, the ſame habit, and the ſame outſide in every 
thing. No feaſt, no rejoicing, not even that of nup- 
tials, ſo legitimate and allowable, made him change 


any 
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ſtood at table, ate only bread and coarſe meats, leaving 


Fabius had Hiſpania Ulterior for his province. His App. 280. 
army conſiſted of eighteen thouſand foot, and ſixteen 
hundred horſe. As he was haſtening his march to 

Ituca in Bœtica, with part of his troops, Viriathus : 
advanced to meet him with ſix thouſand men, all ve- 
teran ſoldiers, and accuſtomed: to conquer. The 
Romans found no ſmall difficulty in ſuſtaining their 
firſt charge: they however maintained their ground, 
and the Conſul purſned his march. The reſt of the 
army having joined him, with ten elephants and three 
hundred horſe, which Micipſa King of Numidia had 
ſent him, he attacked Viriathus, defeated and put 
him to flight: but the Spaniard, whole attention no- 
thing eſcaped, havin obere diſorder amongſt the 
troops that purſued him, faced about againſt them, 
defeated them, killed three thouſand, and purſued 
the reſt to the gates of the camp, where the Romans 
ſnut themſelves up, and neither the Conſul nor the 
reſt of the officers could prevail upon them to march 
out againſt the enemy. Night put an end to the battle, 
Viriathus, after having long harraſſed the Conſul, 
ſometimes in the night, and ſometimes in the heat of 
the day, and haying made him ſuffer extremely, re 
tired into Luſitania, _ | * 
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any thing in his uſual manner of life. He always ＋ Bp 1 


thoſe that were more delicate to his gueſts. By this 5 
regular and temperate life, he retained a ſound and 
vigorous body to the laſt, a mind always capable of 
applying to affairs, and a virtue and reputation ex- 
| empt from all reproach, ard ; we 
L. MEeTzeLLus Catvus. | Ad ad 
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| C. Servitiuvs Cxero, | 


2p Q. Pompeius was the Grſt of his name and family 


— - 


Val. Max. 


that raiſed himſelf to the great offices, The Nobility 
of the houſe of the Pompeii, which will ſoon become 


| ſo powerful, and will hold the firſt rank in Rome, is 


of no antienter date. x = > 47 
The magner in which he of whom we are ſpeak- 
ing attained the Conſulſhip, does his probity and ſin- 
cerity no great honour. Lælius ſtood for this office, 
ſupported with the whole. credit of Scipio. Pompeius, 
whom they reckoned in the number of their friends, 
concealed the deſign he alſo had of aſking the Con- 
fulſhip, and even promiſed to join them, in ſolliciting 
for Lælius: but, inſtead of taking pains for the latter, 
he acted ſtrenuouſly for himſelf and ſucceeded fo 
well, that he ſupplanted Lælius, and was elected Con- 
ſul. He thereby loſt Scipio's friendſhip; that is, a 
much more valuable good than the Conſulſhip, eſpe- 
cially acquired by treachery. | 
He alſo ſucceeded in having the command of the 
army in Hiſpania Citerior conferred upon him, in the 
room of Q. Metellus, who was his particular enemy, 
Metellus was highly incenſed at this, and proceeded” * 
to exceſſes that extremely ſully the praifes hiſtory has 
hitherto given him. To prevent his enemy's having 
any advantage from his labours, he was not afraid to 
prejudice the publick affairs, and the ſervice of the 
Commonwealth, He diminiſhed his army, by giving 
diſcharges to all that demanded them : he ruined the 
magazines he had made for ammunition and provi- 
fions : he cauſed the bows and arrows of the Cretans, 
that ſerved as auxiliaries in his troops, to be thrown 
into the river: he ordered that no provender ſhould be 
given to the elephants, Deplorable example of the 
weakneſs of human virtues! they hold good againſt 
ordinary attacks, and, in conſequence, long ſeem pure 
and irreproveable: but, as ſoon as the ruling paſſion 


comes 
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comes in play; as ſoon as the weak part of the ſoul is A. R. Cs. 

attacked, goes deliver up their arms: every thing is 9 

in diſorder, every thing is inverted; and it then evi- 

dently appears, that it was not virtue that was ad- 

hered to, but the ſplendor and homage which attend 

the practice of it. : 1 7 $ 

Metellus, in deſiring to hurt his enemy, hurt him- \ * 

ſelf very much: he ſullied the glory of tus exploits in 

Spain, which were great, and deprived himſelf of the 

triumph that was to have been the reward of them. | 

Q. Pompeius was not ſo capable of 1 4 

war, as managing an . On arriving in his 
rovince, notwithſtanding all the ill-will of Metellus, 

he found himſelf at the head of an army of thiry ® . . 3 

thouſand foot, and two thouſand horſe. He no doubt 25 

brought with him a conſiderable reinforcement: but 

he was far from doing all the ſervice with that army 

that might be expected from it. | | 

The Arvaci, probably terrified by the number of piod.a-»s 


of peace with him, and all the conditions of it were 
ſettled ; the principal of which were, that they ſhould 
put Termeſta and Numantia, the ſtrongeſt places of 
the country, into the hands of the Romans, and 
ſhould deliver up all their arms: but, when they came 
to the execution of this laſt article, it appeared ſo 
unworthy and ſhameful, that, looking upon each 
other, they aſked whether they could live withour 
arms, and without honour ? Their very wives and 
children, tranſported with grief and indignation, made 
them the ſharpeſt reproaches, and declared, that it 
would not be poſſible for them td acknowledge them 
any longer either as huſbands or fathers, if they were 
capable of ſuch meanneſs. In conſequence, the treaty 
was broken. 

Pompey then formed the ſiege of Numantia : but, 
diſguſted by difficulties which he found in it contrary 
to his expectation, he ſoon after raiſed the ſiege, and 
made his army inveſt Termantia, expecting to carry 
it with more eaſe. The ſucceſs did not anſwer his 
. C 4 hopes. 


theſe troops, had ſent Deputies to the Conſul to treat Fulv. - 


24 


A.R. 611. hopes. He was more fortunate in the expedition 
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he undertook againſt a great body of robbers, who 
ravaged Sedetania, of whom he purged the whole 
country. N nn 
beſieged Lanci. The Numantines 


all poſſible marks of joy, as their preſervers. Some 
time after, ancing themſelves very much preſſed, they 


offered to ſurrender, 2 condition but to 


have their lives ſpared. The Romans inſiſting that 
the Numantines ſhould be delivered up to them, they 
at firſt ſtrongly refuſed to hearken to that propoſal: 
2 being, at length, in want of every thing, and per- 
Juading themſelves that neceſſity had no law, they let 


the Romans know ſecretly, that they were determined 


to dowhat they required of them. The Numantines 
were informed of this : being deſirous that ſo ſhame- 


ful a treachery ſhould not paſs with impunity, they 


attacked the inhabitants in the night, and put many to 
the ſword : the fight was rude and bloody. . The Con- 


ſul, informed by the noiſe occaſioned by this tumult, 


took the advantage of it for ſcaling the walls, and 


made himſelf maſter of the place, All the inhabitants 


were put to the ſword, He gave the Numantines who 


APP: 293. 


remained, to the number o 
return home : whether he was moved with compaſſion 
for the unhappy fate of thoſe brave men, whoſe ſer- 
vice and zeal had been repaid,only with ingratitude z 
or deſigned, by that act of clemency, to diſpoſe the 
inhabitants of Numantia to ſubmit to the Romans, 

In Hiſpania Ulterior, the Proconſul Fabius Servi- 
lianus, who had been continued in the command, 


took ſome places garriſoned by Viriathus, and a fa- 


mous chief of the robbers, called Connobas, who ſur- 
rendered himſelf to him with all his troop. Only the 
chief was ſpared : Fabius cauſed the right hands of 


all his ſoldiers to be cut off; à treatment which ap- 


peared unjuſt and cruel, becauſe they had ſurrendered 
upon the Proconſul's faith, #74 | a 
ti * g ; 0 


youth to the aid of that neighbour- 
ing and allied city. The beſieged received them with 


two hundred, liberty to 


1.47 
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Ne afterwards led his army to Exiſana, which he A:Rter” - 
beſieged. Viriathus, having found means to get into 2 | 
the place in the night, without being perceived by App. p.> 
the Romans, made. a rude ſally upon them the next: - 
morning, in which he killed them abundance of men, 
and puſhed them to a poſt from whence it was difficult 
for the army to get off. * Viriathus did not forget 2 
himſelf in good fortune: he did not ſuffer himſelf to 
be dazzled with ſo ſoothing an advantage, but con- 
ſidered it as a favourable occaſion for By (ws a good 
peace with the Romans. Accordingly, a treaty was 
concluded, to the following effect: That there 
« ſhould be peace and amity between the Roman 
„People and Viriathus, and that both ſides ſhould 
« retain what they actually poſſeſſed.” This treaty, 
though not much for the honour of the Roman name, 
was ratified by the People : ſo burthenſome did the 
war of Spain ſeem to them. 


C. L=Livus SAPIENS. A. R. 57. 
Q. SERVIL Ius C pio. 8 


Hiſpania Ulterior fell to Cæpio, who was the bro- 
ther of Fabius Servilianus; and the command in Hiſ- 
pania Citerior was continued to Q. Pompeius. 5 

As ſoon as Cæpio was arrived in his province, he wid. 
wrote to the Senate, that the treaty concluded by his 
brother with Viriathus diſhonoured the Roman People. 
The Senate, by their anſwer, gave him permiſſion to 
diſtreſs Viriathus as much as poſſible, but without 
noiſe. Not ſatisfied with this tacit permiſſion, he re- 
turned to the charge, and inſiſted ſo often and fo 
ſtrongly, that the Senate at length conſented that he 
ſhould make open war againſt Viriathus. With poli- 
ticians, treaties and oaths paſs for nothing, when they 
become incommodious, and do not ſuit their views. 


1 | | \ T2 2 
Tu iyroylar £y FC Literally, did not brave good fortune. It 
is daring — rtune, to conſider it as obliged to attend us always, 
a5 if in our pay and at our diſpoſal, | | | 


Viriathus, 


— 
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A. R. Gun. 3 I \ * — 2 1 | 
. Viriathus, not in a condition to oppoſe the 


Err Pag. received this news, and made great marches before 


Confu's army, quitted Arfa, where he was when he 


him, ravaging all the places through which he paſſed, 
to retard the purſuit of 8 The latter could 
not come up with him till he came to the frontiers of 
Carpetania. The Spaniard had recourſe to his uſual 


ſtratagems. Having choſen all his ſwifteſt horſe, he. 


drew them up in _ upon an eminence, as if he 
was preparing to give battle, and in the mean time 
he made the zeſt of his troops file off through a dark 


winding valley, whilft the detachment he was drawi 


up covered their retreat. When he believed them 
far enough before, he ſet out himſelf full ſpeed, well 
aſſured that the ſwiftneſs of his horſes would make the 
enemy incapable of coming up with him, however 
near they were. Accordingly, x 7 could not ſo much 
as diſcover what route he had taken. The Conſul 
made his wrath fall on the Vectones and the Gallaci, 
by entirely A. their country, to deprive the 
enemy of all hopes of aid from them. 

Viriathus, ſeeing that the war became every day 
more difficult for him to ſupport, and that ſeveral of 
his allies, ſome from neceſſity, and others of their own 
accord, quitted his party, thought it prudence to t 
methods Tor an accommodation before he had received 
any blow. For this purpoſe, he ſent Depuries to the 
Conſul; who repreſented to bim, That, for four- 
teen years, which the war had continued, there had 


been various advantages and loſſes on both ſides : that 


their General, at a time when his affairs could not be 


ſaid to be in a bad condition, had ſeized the firſt occa- 


ſion which offered for making peace with the Romans: 
that the Conſul's own brother had granted it, and that 
it had been ratified by the Roman People. That he 
did not think he had given any cauſe of complaint 
ſince the concluſion of that treaty ; but that, without 
deſiring to enter in any manner into diſcuſſions upon 
that head, he prayed the Conſul to conſider, that he 
always continued, on his ſide, in the ſame —_ 

for 
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3 ce, add even ready to accept any other new A; R-Gr. 
. 4 condition which the Roman 9 ſhould 2 
& pleaſe to impoſe upon him.“ 
» The Conſul anſwered in few words with great 
a haughtineſs, This is not the firſt time, Luſfitanians,” 
Ff ſaid he to them, that you hve talked in the ſame 
l « ſtrain. For ſeveral years you have aſked | 
e. « with ſo much earneſtneſs that one would think you 
e « were weary of the war; and yet you always begin it 
e « again with a virulence which ſhews that you cannot 
k « hear peace. It is to no purpoſe to ſpeak of a treaty 
g <« that ſubſiſts no longer, as the Roman People have 4 
m « cancelled it. The queſtion is, whether Viriathus | 
1 « js ſincerely diſpoſed to ſubmit to the Senate's orders. 
ie «© Now what we  pringipally require of him is, as he 
er has made ſeveral of the cities of Spain quit the fide 
*h « of the Romans, the principal citizens of which he 
ul % honourably entertains about him, that he delivers 
I, « up thoſe rebels to us. It is by this proof we ſhall 
he « know, that he really 5 his paſt conduct.“ 
Viriathus pa er deſired peace: he reſolved to 
ay obey, cauſed part of — de demanded to be put 
of to death, amongſt the reſt, Pig own father-in-law, and 
vn delivered up the reſt to the Conſul; who ordered their 
ry hands to be cut off. Cæpio afterwards propoſed a 
cd new condition; which was, that Viriathus and the Lu- 
he ſitanians ſnould deliver up their arms. To this article ; 
ir- neither that General nor his troops could conſent; fo 
ad that the war was began again. 
ut It is evident, that Viriathus was ready to ſacrifice 
be every thing for the ſake of peace, except his libe 
ca- and that of his country. He had done but too muc 
18: to purchaſe that peace, when he put to death and de- 
nat livered up the principal perſons of his allies to the 
he WI Conſul: and of all the actions hiſtory relates of him, 
int this is the only one that cannot be excuſed. But when 
put the queſtion was to deliver up his arms, that is, to 
on ſubmit to the yoke, and be at the mercy of the Romans, 
he he could not refolve upon it. Was he in the wrong, 
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when he had the examples of the perfid ane 
of a Lucullus and a Galba? of 


Czpio, with whom he had now to in was not a 
man of much more honour; and he had, beſides, ſo 


much haughtineſs and cruelty, that he was odious to 


the {whole army, and principally to the cavalry, by 
whom he believed himſelf deſpiſed, and whom he 
treated, for that reaſon, with ſtill leſs favour than the 


reſt of the troops: To humble and mortify this corps, 


he ordered the ſix hundred horſe of the two legions to 
go, attended only by their ſervants, to cut wood near 
the mountains occupied by the enemy: this was evi- 
dently ſending them to the ſlaughter. The Lieutenants 
and Tribunes remonſtrated ont it to the Conſul ;-but 


he had no regard to them, and perſiſted in his reſolu- 


tion. His deſign was, to reduce them to come of 
themſelves to aſk favour of him, and to humble 
themſelves before him. They choſe rather to expoſe 
themſelves to certain death, than to give him that un- 
juſt and malignant ſatisfaction. In conſequence, they 
immediately ſet out. The cavalry of the allies, and 

many other ſoldiers and officers, who could not en- 


dure that ſo many brave men ſhould be ſacrificed to 


the Conſul's caprice, accompanied them voluntarily. 


The detachment being much ſtrengthened by this ad- 


ditional body of troops, cut wood vithout any 


danger. 


App. 269. 


At their return nothing was heard but murmurs, 
complaints, and imprecations againſt the Conſul. In 
their rage, ſomebody happened to ſay, that he well 
deſerved to be burnt himſelf with the wood they were 
carrying back. Every body took hold and applauded 
that word that moment; and, as ſoon as they re- en- 
tered the camp, they began to place the wood round 
Cæpio's tent. If he had not eſcaped their fury by 
fight, a Conſul of the Roman People would have 
been burnt in his tent by his own ſoldiers: a thing 

without example, 
The danger he had been in, which did not leave 
him without dread, made him more deſirous than ever 
2 to 
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it poſſible to terminate it by honourable means, he 
recqurſe to treachery. ith money and promiſes 


he corrupted two officers ſent by Viriathus to treat of 


ace with him, and e d them 'to-murther their 
General. Accordingly, they killed him without noiſe, 
or being diſcovered, having entered his tent in the 
night, where they found him aſleep; and immediately 
went to carry the news to the Conſul, and to demand 
the reward he had promiſed them. He referred them 
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to ſee an end of this war: but, as he did not believe & R. 6re. 


Ant. C. 


to the Senate, to whom he ſaid it alone belonged to de- 


termine, whether officers ſnould be rewarded who had 
killed their General. What a monſter was this 


When the news of the death of Viriathus ſpread in App. 269. 


the army, the whole camp reſounded with cries and 
groans. They deplored the ſad fate of their General, 
and their own misfortune; - having neither leader, 
ſtrength, nor counſel. It was to them an increaſe of 
grief, not to know the authors of the crime, and to have 
the conſolation of taking a juſt and legal vengeance 
of them. With faces bathed in tears they paid him 
the laſt duties with all the magnificence in their power. 
They laid his body upon an high funeral pile, and 
burnt it, after having ſacrificed a great number of 
victims. The troops, both infantry and cavalry, 
marched ſeveral times round the pile, drawn up in 
battalions and ſquadrons, ſinging, after their barba- 
rous manner, . the praiſes of the dead. When the fire 
was out, they gathered his aſhes, and placed them in 
a tomb. The ceremony concluded with battles . be- 
tween two hundred couple of gladiators. 

Viriathus was equally a good ſoldier and a 
General; a man both to deſign and execute, full of 
courage, and, at the ſame time, of great prudence : 
ſolely intent upon the good of his troops, and indif- 
ferent to his own wants, he made himſelf as well. be- 
loved by them as a good father is by his children. 
He knew how, to keep them within the bounds: of 
their duty by an exact diſcipline, but. tempered with 
lenity, and always guided by reaſon. Accordingly, 
' during 
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* 1 62. during more than ten years, that he commanded, nw 
2 © commotion, nor any ſedition, ever aroſe in his army. 
Excellent talent in a commander without birth, That 
of knowing how to make himſelf reſpe&ed : but ſu- 
perior merit ſerved him inſtead of nobility. . . 
The war with Viriathus ended with his life, but not 
that of Spain, which, for ſeveral years more, gave 
the Romans no ſmall diſquiet. Pompey again beſieged 
| , Nutnantia, which made a vigorous: defence. The 
ſiullies of the beſieged were ſo frequent, and they at- 
6 - tacked ſometimes the foragers, and ſometimes the 
* troops employed in the works, with fo much ardour, 
that the Romans hardly daped to quit their intrench- 
ments. Many fell in theſe different attacks. 
App. 298. New troops arrived from Rome, ſent by the Senate 
| into Spain to relieve ſuch of the ſoldiers as had deſerved 
their diſcharge by ſix years ſervice. Though Pompey 
did not rely much upon theſe troops, who were new 
levies and without experience, however, to enure them 
to the fatigues of war, and alſo to re-cftabliſh his own 
reputation, which was next to entirely loſt, he reſolved 
to continue the ſiege even during the winter. The 
rigor of the ſeaſon, and the air and water of the coun- 
try, to which thoſe ſoldiers were not accuſtomed, oc- 
caſioned many diſeaſes, and, particularly, very pain- 
ful cholicks, which made great havock in the army. 
To add to their misfortune, the beſieged, knowing 
that the Romans had fent out a great derachment to 
intercept a conſiderable convoy, poſted an ambuſcade 
near the camp, and afterwards attacked the advanced 
guards with ſome troops of ſoldiers. The Romans 
not being able to ſuffer this inſult, quitted their in- 
trenchments in great numbers ; the beſieged did the 
ſame, and an action enſued; during which the Nu- 
mantines ſuddenly quitted their ambuſcade, and de- 
feated a great part of the enemy. The victors, ani- 
mated by this. ſucceſs, marched without loſs of time 
againſt the great detachment, and cut it almoſt en- 
tirely to pieces. 3 ] 


Pompey, 
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Pompey, perceiving he had taken a wrong ſtep, re- A. R. . 

tired from before Numantia, and made his troops go 16 
into winter-quarters in ſeveral cities, But, as he ex- App. 299- 


pected a fucceſſor in the ſpring, and at his return to 
Rome was afraid of being accuſed before the People, 
he. thought it neceſſary. to take fome meaſures for 
avoiding that danger: with this view he ſent ſome per- 
ſons in whom he GR to the Numantines, to 
induce them to demand peace, by giving them ho 

that very favourable conditions gone be — 
them. Though they might have had many advantages 
over Pompey, however, wearied out by the length of 
war, and, no doubt, becauſe they were ſenſible of the 
great diſproportion between their own forces and thoſe 

of the Romans, they readily gave in to the overtures 

made them. When their AID. ns, 

Pompey, aſſuming an haughty tone, de in the 

aſſembly, that he had no other conditions to 

to them, except that they ſhould deliver up them- 

ſelves, and all they poſſeſſed, to the diſcretion of the 4 

Roman People: but, underhand, he let them know  _ 

his reaſons for that language. The treaty was con- 4 
_ cluded : they made their ſubmiſſion in the preſence of 

the aſſembly z but nothing farther was required of 

them but to deliver up their priſoners, with the de- 

ſerters, and that they ſhould give hoſtages. It was 

alſo ſtipulated that they ſhould pay thirty talents, part 39,000 


down, and part in a certain ſhort time. CO 
M. PoriLius Lanks. | - 1 ls 
A. R. 613. 
CN. CaLPpurNivus P1s0. 11 


Fi 139» 
As ſoon as Popilius, who was appointed Pompey's | 
ſucceſſor in Hiſpania Citerior, arrived there, the Nu- 
mantines offered to pay the remainder of the ſum that 
had been ſtipulated. . Pompey, who ſaw himſelf diſ- 
charged from. the care of the war, denied that he had 
made any treaty with them. The Numantines, inex- 
preſſibly ſurprized, and imagining all that paſſed a 
dream, exclaiming againſt $a Proconſul's breach 5 Ty | 

al 
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"AR. R. 6:3- faith, called upon the Gods and men to witneſs the 


© wrong done them; for ſome Senators and many offi- 
cers had been preſent at the concluſion of the treaty. 
The Conſul refs rred them to the Senate; and, in the 
mean time, attacked the Luſones, a people in the 
neighbourhood of Numantia ; againſt whom he did 
nothing conſiderable. 

The Deputies of the Numantines pleaded their 
cauſe at Rome, and proved it ſo evidently, that it was 
impoſſible to diſguiſe Pompey's breach of faith. He 
however perſevered, and ſupporting himſelf by his 
credit, which was enormous, e perſiſted i in denying 
the fact with the utmoſt impudence ; and it was de- 
creed, that there had been no treaty. In proportion 
as we proceed i in our hiſtory, we ſhall ſenſibly perceive 
the progreſs which corruption of manners of every 
kind makes in Rome. 

It ſhewed itſelf again at the ſame time, in reſpect of 
the fame Pompey. He was accuſed of extortion, 
and fbur perſons of Conſular dignity, the two Cæpios 
and the two Metelli, depoſed againſt him. Cicero ſays, 
that the authority of thoſe grave witneſſes had not its 
effect, becauſe they were conſidered as enemies of the 
accuſed. But to judge of this particular fact from the 
reſt of Pompey's conduct, it is highly probable, that 
the credit of this factious and intriguing man carried 


it alſo in this caſe againſt right. 


P. CornteL1vs Scipio Nasica. 
D. Juxius Baurus. 


I cannot omit, before I continue our account of 
what paſſed in Spain, relating, in this place, ſome re- 
markable facts that paſſed this year at Rome. 

The Tribunes of the People gave an example of ſe- 
verity highly capable of ſuſtaining the military diſci- 

line: C. Matienus, a name known in other reſpects 
in the Roman Hiſtory, had quitted the army in Spain 
without a diſcharge. He was accuſed, for this reaſon, 


before the Tribunes, and by their ſentence condemned 
to 


| | . j/ | T ; ; 1 
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to be whipped with the Furca (or gibbet) on his neck, A * 
and afterwards to be ſold for ® the loweſt price, 46 , 215. 
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being of leſs value than the meaneſt of ſlaves. This 
ſentence was executed in the preſence of the new-raiſed 
ſoldiers the Conſuls were then levyin 


ng. ; 
This inſtance of ſeverity, at a time when the glory of 

the Roinan arms declined every day, did the Tribunes 
t honour : but they ſoon loſt the merit of it, by the 


inſolence of their conduct in reſpect to the Conſuls. 
They pretended to a righ 
of their own chufing, from the neceſſity of liſting for 
the ſervice in the field. This was an-old 

which had been already carried very far 
Tribunes and Conſuls thirteen years | before 
Conſuls of the year we now ſpeak of ſtron 1 
this attempt: and the Tribunes, in hes Av ger 
particularly animated by Curatius, one of their own 


number, a man of the meaneſt extraction, had the 


inſolence to commit the two Conſuls to priſon. + This 
is the firſt, but will not be the laſt. inſtance of this 
violence of the Tribunes. The privilege they had, 
of being ſacred and inviolable in their perſons, made. 
them capable of daring any thing ut its being 
poſſible to withſtand them, — they were all 


We ſhall ſoon fee this power of the Tribuneſhip riſe 8 


to exceſſes ſtill more fatal to the Commonwealth. 
Theſe two Conſuls, who were treated with ſo much 
indignity, beſides the reſpe& due to their ſupreme 
ſtation and birth, were highly to be rded on ac- 
count of their perſonal 451 Scipio Naſica gave a 
proof of his admirable conſtancy of mind, not « only 
on the occaſion of which I have been ſpeaking, but in 
oppoling and flencing the whole aſſembled people. 
Proviſions were dear at Rome, and the ſame Tribune 
of the People, Curatius, was for forcing the Conſuls 
into certain regulations in reſpect to corn. Naſica 


n * Seſtertio nummo: about three half- 

1, + Cicero 1. iii de leg. n. 40. ſays this in .. However, 
d the epitome of Livy tells us, chat che Conſuls Lucullus and Albinus 
5 had before been impriſoned upon the ſame diſpute. 


Vor. VI. D oppoſed 


t of exempting ten citizens, 


between 4 


” Py 
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A. R. 618. 3 this; and, as his diſcourſe was ill received by. 
. e the People, and he was interrupted by murmurs and 
8 cries, 4. Romans,” faid he, raiſing his voice, + be 
e ſilent: I know better thay you — is for the good 
| „ of the Commonwealth.“ At that word — Aſ 
ſembly was ſilent out of reſpect; and the authority of 
- a ſingle man had more impreſſion upon the multitude, 
© © than ſo ſenſible a concern as that of einen and 
M 
E As to Brutus, he acquired mach zlowy-i in Hiſpania 
Ulterior, whither he was ſent to aan Peace in 
that country. 
After the death of Viriarluts, a Sent number of 
thaſe wha had ſerved under him ſubmitted voluntarily; 
Cæpio took their arms from them: but, to make 
them quit the life of robbers, which they had hitherto 
followed, he conceived it neceſſary to tranſplant them 
* e another country, where a ſettlement, and lands 
do cultivate, were given them. He had not time to 
compleat the execution of this project: Brutus put 
the laſt hand to it, and cauſed the city of 'Valentia 
to be built for them, ſettling them, as we ſee, in a 
place far remote from Luſitania. 
By the example and under the protection of viris 
thus, many troops of robbers ravaged Luſitania, and 
continued to do ſo after his death. Brutus undertook 
to purge the province of them, which he did not effect 
without difficulty. Accuſtomed to live in the moun- 
tains, of which they knew all the windings and turm 
ings, they fell ſuddenly in troops upon travellers, and 
even upon bodies of ſoldiers, and then retired. to 
their holes, by by-ways almoſt impracticable, with a 
ſpeed that made the purſuit of the moſt active and de- 
terminate enemies ineffectual. This trade the Mique- 
lets ſtill follow in ſome provinces of Spain. 
The Conſul could conceive no other method for 
ra a ſtop to their incurſions, than to attack the 
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rowns and villages that belonged to them, and where A. R. C. 


* 

1 they were born, in hopes that they would, K — = 

e come to the relief of their countries, or, at leaſt, that 

d they would abandon thoſe places to his ſoldiers, the 

— plunder of which would make them amends for all 

f their pains and fatigues. He found more reſiſtance 

Gy there than he expected; not only the men, but the 

d women, took arms, to defend their houſes and effects. 

? Theſe Luſitanian women went to battle like men, and 

ia endured wounds and death with the ſame courage. It * 

in was, however, neceſſary to give way to force; and the 
inhabitants of thoſe places, finding it impoſſible to 

of reſiſt the number of their enemies, which was infinitely 

y. ſuperior to their own, removed all” the effects they 

ke could carry away to the mountains, and thereby ſe- 

to cured their perſons and goods. But at length, being 

m deſirous to prevent the total ruin of their country, they 

ds ſent Deputies to the Conſul to make their ſubmiſſion; 


to who very willingly granted them pardon and peace. 

On another fide, Popillius, who had been con- prontin. 4 
tinued in command in Hiſpania Citerior, according to Stratag. x 
the orders of the Senate, renewed the ſiege of Nu- * *7- | 


| mantia. The inhabitants did not, according to their Y 
ria- former cuſtom, march out to meet the Romans, and 
and made no ſallies upon them, keeping cloſe within their 
50k walls, without appearing: or 2 any motion. 
ect This continued for ſome days; ; which made the Pro- 
un- conſul believe that the beſieged, tired and diſguſted 
irn- with their former loſſes, were entirely diſco 
and In conſequence, he ordered his troops to apply ladders 
to to the walls, in order to ſcale the city; which they 
th 2 did without delay, and with great ardor. The tran- 
de- quility which ſtill continued in the city, without the 
10 appearance of any ſoldier upon the walls, gave Po- 

pillius ſome ſuſpicion, and he immediately gave orders 
for tor ſounding the retreat. The ſoldiers, who had flat- 
the tered themſelves with carrying the city by aſſault, and 

5 inriching themſelves by the great plunder they ſhould 
I, find in it, obeyed, but — and with reluctance. It 

8 was at this inſtant that the beſieged ſallied through 
owns D 2 different 
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A. R. 6. different gates, threw down all who had mounted the 

Foe og ladders, vigorouſly attacked the reſt, who had not 
tte to draw up in battle, and defeated part of the 


A. R. 613. M. EMiutus Leerious: 


** G. C. Hosrilius Maxciuvus. 


173 . Mancinus came to complete the diſgrace of the 

300. Romans before Numantia. It is ſaid, that, when he 

ſet out from Italy, many ſiniſter omens foretold the 

misfortune that waited him: but the true omen was, 

his incapacity and want of courage. An author, of 

no great weight, does him the honour, however, to 

ſuppoſe, that he reſolved to re-eſtabliſh diſcipline 

Mp amongſt his troops before he expoſed them to a battle. 

 Appian. But it is certain, from the teſtimony of all Hiſtorians, 

Fe that no action or ſkirmiſh paſſed in which the Nurnan- 

Graccho. tines had not always the advantage; which ſenſibly 

ed their boldneſs, and diſcouraged the Ro- 

mans. This, at length, came to ſuch a pitch, that 

the Roman ſoldiers could neither ſupport the voice ot 

- fight of a Numantine. | ? 

\ _  Mancinus, in fuch a ſituation, believed he could 

hot do better than to quit his camp in the night, and 

to remove his troops, for ſome time, from Nutnan- 

5 tia, with the view of diſpelling their terror by degrees, 

= and of giving them time to reſume the courage and 

boldneſs natural to the Romans. Appian ſays, a falk 

report, that the Cantabrians and Vaccæi were coming 

to the aid of their countrymen, made him take this 

reſolution. However it were, he retired in the night 

Plut, with great ſilence. The Numantines being informed 

l of his retreat, ſet out to only the number of four 

| thouſand, purſued thoſe who fled without loſs of time, 
| . 
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attacked them in the rear, made a great laughter of 
them, and puſhed the reſt into very difficult places, 
Liv. Epit. from which there was almoſt no way to retire ; and, 
though the Roman army conſiſted of above twenty 
thouſand men, they furrounded them in ſuch a man- 
85 | ar 
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ner, that it was impoſſible for them to extricato them- A; R. 614, 
ſelves. This can hardly be conceived. „ 8 | 
Mancinus, deſpairing of opening himſelf a way by Plus. 
force, ſent an herald to the Numantines to aſk ſome 
conditions, They anſwered, that they would confide 
only in Tiberius Gracchus, and demanded that he 
ſhould be ſent to them: he then ſerved under Man- 
cinus in quality of N that is, of Treaſurer. 
This great confidence which they exprefied for him was 
founded upon his perſonal merit; for the whole 
army reſounded with his name and virtues. It pro- 
ceeded alſo from the remembrance of his father, who 
having formerly made war in Spain, and ſubjected ſe- 
veral nations, had granted the Numantines peace, and 
had taken care that they ſhould enjoy it. Tiberius 
was accordingly ſent. He conferred with the principsl 
officers of the enemy, The treaty was cencluded. 9 
The particular articles are not known ; but the condjs < 
tions were equal between the two ſtates. The Ny- 7 
mantines, taught by the _—_ of 5 
took a precaution, which, however, proved of no 
great uſe to them: this was, to make the Conſul, 
Quæſtor, and principal officers, engage by oath to 
cauſe the treaty now made to be obſerved. When 
every thing was thus regulated, the Romans ſet gut, 
leaving all the riches of thejr camp in the hands of the 
Numantines. Soy. 8 
Amongſt the ſpoils were the regiſters of Tiberius, 
in which were -the account of all the ſums received - 
and expended Whilſt he had been Quæſtor. As it was 
highly important for him to recover them, he left the 
army on its march, and went to Numantia, attended 
only by three or four of his friends. The Numantines 
received him perfectly well ; treated him with all che 
marks of reſpect and amity, and forced him to accept ' 
of an entertainment with them: after which they re- 
turned him his regiſter, and preſſed him to take any 
part of the ſpoils chat he thought fit. He accepted 
only incenſe, which he employed for the publick ſa- 
3 ; crilices, 
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4. R. 6:5: crifices, and reſumed the route of the army, well 
4, fatisfied wirk his whole treatment by the Numantines. 
Appian. As ſoon as the news of this treaty arrived at Rome, 
the Senate began by recalling Mancinus, and ordered 
him to return to the city to give an account of his 
| conduct; and, at the ſame time,” made ZEmilius, his 
8 Collegue, ſet out, to take his placdmme. 
1 As ſoon as Mancinus returned to Rome, his affair 
wWauas examined in the Senate. He there modeſtly juſti- 
fied his conduct, partly imputing all the misfortunes 
that had happened to him to the bad condition in which 
he had found the army; inſinuating, that he might per- 
haps be allowed to aſcribe them alſo to the wrath of 
g ( the Gods, incenſed that war had been declared againſt 
3 the Numantines without any viſible cauſe; and ex- 
cuſing the treaty from the indiſpenſible neceſſity of 
conſenting to it, in order to preſerve the lives of above 
twenty thouſand citizens: that, for the reſt, contented 
with having rendered the Commonwealth that ſervice, 
he ſhould quietly expect the deciſion of his fate from 
the Senate, being ready to ſacrifice with joy his liberty 
and life to the utility and honour of his country. The 
Senate alſo gave audience to the Deputies of Numan- 
tia, But the beſt ſupport ' of this whole cauſe was 
Tib. Gracchus, who thought it very ſtrange; that 
it ſhould be made a crime in him to have preſerved 
the Commonwealth ſo great a number of citizens. 
He was ſeconded by all the relations and friends 
| of thoſe - who had ſerved in this war, that is, the 
| greateſt part of the People. All of them extolled 
8 the greatneſs of the ſervice which Tiberius had ren- 
dered the State: and though they willingly gave u 
Mancinus, on whom alone they laid the infamy of th 
treaty, the intereſts of the Quæſtor were ſo cloſely 
united with thoſe of his General, that it was not pol. 
ſible but that the protection which Tiberius found 
amongſt the People, ſhould alſo have ſome effect in 
favour of Mancinus. The affair was not decided til 
the year following. DO 4. 110 219000 TA 
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' Whilſt. all this paſſed at Rome, the Conſul N "Ang * 24 


Emilius being arrived in Spain, and deſiring to ſig- 


naliſe himſelf by ſome enterprize, made war againſt Appian. 


the Vaccæi, who were very quiet, and beſieged Pal. 20302. 


lantia, the ſtrongeſt place of the country. He aſſo- 
ciated D. Brutus with himſelf in this project, who | | 


commanded in Hiſpania Ulterior' in quality 6f P 

conſul. They had already united their troops, when 
two Deputies of the Senate arrived from Rome with 
a decree, expreſly forbidding the Conſul to undertake 


any thing againſt the Vacæi. He gave them the 


reaſons he had for attacking that people : and con- 
cluding that the good ſucceſs of his enterprize, which 
he conſidered as certain, would juſtify him entirely 
with the Senate, he obſtinately perſiſted in his ſcheme, 
which did not ſucceed as he had expected. 

The ſiege continued long, and the beſiegers began 
to be in want of proviſions. A conſiderable convoy 
was upon the point of arriving under the command 


of a General officer named Flaccus; when unfor- 


tunately the enemy iſſued ſuddenly from an ambuſ- 


cade where they waited for him, and furrounded him 


on all ſides. Flaccus would have periſhed there, with 
his whole detachment, but for a ſtratagem which ha 
pily came into his head. He ſpread a report through- 
out his troops, that the Conſul had at length made 
himſelf maſter of Pallantia. They raiſed great cries 


of joy, which infinitely diſcouraged the enemy; and 


upon. that news, which they believed very true, they 
retired immediately. Flaccus, by the means of this 
happy lie, ſaved his convoy and detachment, and ar- 
rived in a manner triumphant in the camp. 


But this ſupply was of no long duration, and fa- 


mine began again to be felt ſo ſenſibly, that it every 
day deſtroyed a great number ef beaſts and men. 
The Conſul was in deſpair, and made his troops de- 
camp in the night. It is eaſy to conceive the diſorder 
and confuſion Which mult take place on ſo ſudden and 
precipitate a departure. The cries of the ſick and 
wounded, who in vain implored the help of their com- 
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EMILIUS, HOSTILIUS; Cons. 
d loaded them with imprecations on ſeeing 
themſelves inhumanly abandoned to the mercy of the 


enemy, foon apprized the befieged of the Conſul's 
noEurnal flight. They quitted the city in a body, 


and having come up with the flying troops before ſun- 


; . riſe, they inceſſantly harraſſed them during the whole 


y, attacking them ſometimes in the rear, and ſome» 
times in the flanks. They might have deſtroyed the 


whole army, if they had continued the purſuit z but 


the approach of night obliged them to return home. 
The Roman troops eſcaped as they could, diſperſin 
themſelves on all ſides. Six thouſand men were 
on this defeat. , . 
Brutus was the only one who conſoled Rome for 
this bad news, by the good ſucceſs he continued to 


Rave in Hiſpania Ulterior. He took above thirty 


towns, and carried his victorious arms as far as the 
ocean on the weſt. What did him moſt honour with 
the ſoldiers, was his paſſing the river Lethe. That 
name, by which one of the rivers of hell was called, 
and of which the Romans had never heard before, ter- 
ried them to ſuch a degree, that not one of them 
dared to approach it. Brutus, without the leaſt con- 
cern, ſnatched an enſign from one of the Vexillarii, 
and, crying out, This enſign and your General will 
« ſoon be on the other ſide,” he paſſed the river, and 
was followed by the whole army. He afterwards 


paſſed the Minius, one of the greateſt rivers of Luſi- 


tania, He found the people determined to defend 
themſelves well. The women themſelves fought with 
maſculine courage, and, when they were taken pri- 
ſoners, killed themſelves and their « Br wag preferring 


Orof, v. 5, death to ſlavery :* he, however, reduced them. It is 


ſaid, that having made them fall into eng 
into which their raſh boldneſs precipitated them, he 
killed them fifty thouſand men, and took fix thou- 
ſand. Theſe ſucceſſes acquired him the ſirname of 
Gallzcus, or Callaicus, conqueror of the people of 


Galicia, 
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Sex. ATILIVS SEKRANUS. - rite hg th 2 | 
As ſoon as the new Conſuls entered upon office, App. 306 


the Senate came to a determination in reſpe& to Man- — 7s 


cinus, and upon the treaty which he had concluded. og. 
The treaty was cancelled, as made without the autho- 
rity of the Senate and People of Rome: and it was 
decreed, that all thoſe who had ſworn to the obſervance 

of it ſhould be delivered up to the Numantines. Two 
Tribunes took upon them to propoſe to the People 
the authorizing this decree of the Senate by their 
ſuffrages. _ | x | 

Mancinus, on this occaſion, made himſelf admired 
for his courage, and ſhewed himſelf as good and ge- 
nerous a Citizen, as he had been a timorous General. 
When the law was propoſed by the Tribunes, con- 
formably to the Senate's decree, he harangued the 
People in ſupport of it, though it was to prove fatal 
to himſelf : and in that renewed the example which 
had of old been ſet by Sp. Poſtumius, after the treaty 
” Tiberdus cid noe picue himſelf upon the like gene- 

Tiberius did not pique himſelf upon 
_ He ſeparated his cauſe from that of his Ge- 
neral, and by his credit, his own and his friends ſol- 
Jicitation, prevailed upon the People to authorize the 
Senate's decree only in part, and to condemn Man- 
cinus only to be delivered up to the Numantines, 
Tiberius carried the thing much farther : he could 
not pardon the Senate the wrong he pretended th 
had done him; and the deſire of revenging himſ 
did not a little contribute to thoſe turbulent and ha- 
zardous enterprizes which occaſioned ſo many misfor- 
tunes to the Commonwealth, and to himſelf an un- 
happy and deplorable death. 

In conſequence of the People's decree, Mancinus Cic. de 
was put into the hands of the Conful P. Furius, to mg i 
carried to Spain, and delivered up to the Numantines App. ibid. 
by one of the heralds (Feciales) called Pater —_ 

| e 


412 F FURIUS, ATILIUS, Conſuls, | 
AX. R. 616. He was, accordingly, brought to the gates of Nu- 
155. Mantia naked, and bound hand and foot. But the 
Numantines refuſing to receive him, the Romans 
would not take him back; fo that a man, who had 
been Conſul the year before, and at the head of a great 

army, paſſed the whole day between the camp and 

the city, abandoned by his own people, and rejected 

by the enemy; till, night being come, the Romans 

OS rmitted him to enter the camp. He returned to 

| Rowe, and would have entered the Senate as uſually 
before; but that was oppoſed. P. Rutilius, one of 

the Tribunes of the People, pretended that he was 

no longer a citizen. The Tribune did not act in this 
manner out of ill-will, but becauſe he believed the 

thing contrary to the ſenſe of the laws. And in- 

deed, thoſe who, after having been taken by the 

enemy, returned into their country, repoſſeſſed all the 

rights of which captivity had deprived them; and 

this is what was called Jus Poſtliminii. But“ the 
Tribune repreſented, that, by immemorial tradition, 
whoever had been fold by his father or the People, or 
delivered up to the enemy by the Fæcialis, ſhould 

have no ſhare in the privilege and right of return. Tt 

was neceffary, that the authority of the People ſhould 
interfere; who reinſtated (rehabilitated) Mancinus, 

and declared that he ſhould always be conſidered as 

citizen, and enjoy all the rights annexed to that con- 

Plin. xxiv. dition. He even afterwards attained the Pretorſhip, 
15. Mancinus, to preſerve the remembrance of this event, 
cauſed a ſtatue to be erected, which repreſented him 

in the ſame circumſtance and attitude he was in when 
delivered up to the Numantines. | 

Val. Max. The monuments of hiſtory come down to us, contain 
iu. 7- nothing either done or attempted by Furius againſt the 
Numantines. All that we know is, that he was a wiſe 


P. Rutilius Tribunus plebis de Senatu juſſit educi, qudd eum 
civem negaret eſſe: quia memoria fic eſſet proditum, quem pater ſuus 


aut populus vendidiflet, aut pater patratus dedidiſſet, ei nullum eſſe 
poſtliminium. C ic. a 
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chuſing Q. Metellus and Q. Pompeius, both his enc- 
mies, and enemies to each other, for his Lieutenants. 


They had reproached him with having taken pains to 


acquire the command of the armies. He carried 
them with him, confiding in his own virtue, becauſe ' 


he did not fear to have witneſſes whom hatred might 


render very attentive in obſerving all that might admit 
of cenſure in his cU,uw ttt 46 
| | IX | : | 
Ser. FuLvivus FLACCus. ; A. R. 617. 
. Ant. C. 


Q. Carruxxtus Piso. 
Nothing conſiderable paſſed under theſe Conſuls in 


ceedingly. After having conquered ſo many powerful 
nations, they had the grief and ſhame to ſee, for 


* 


many years, all their efforts miſcarry before one city, 


and their armies almoſt entirely beaten, by enemies 


who, of themſelves, were very weak, and whom the 
incapacity only of their Generals had hitherto” ren- 


dered formidable. To remedy ſuch great evils, they 


ſeriouſly thought of employing ſome perſon of known 


and experienced merit, whoſe ability might reinſtate 


| yy 43 
and moderate man; of which he gave a proof, in A. R. 628. 


135. 


I} +. I 


Spain. The war which had ſubſiſted there ſo long, 
mortified and  diſhonoured the Roman People ex- 


the honour of the Commonwealth. There was no c;c. de 


occaſion to deliberate long upon this choice. The Amicit. 
Deſtroyer of Carthage ſeemed the only one capable of” *** + 


terminating the war of Numantia. © Accordingly, 
when the queſtion was to ele& magiſtrates for the en- 
ſuing year, Scipio having come into the field of Mars 
to ſollicit in favour: of Fabius Buteo, his brother's 
ſon, who ſtood for the Quæſtorſhip, the Roman 


People elected him Conſul. Thus we ſee him twice 


elected Conſul, and both times without aſking it, 
which was contrary to cuſtom, and very. extraordinary; 


Conſulatum petivit nunquam, factus eſt Conſul bis: primim, 
ante tempus; iterum ſibi ſuo tempore, reipublicz pen ſerò: qui, 
duabus urbibus everſis inimiciſſimis huic imperio, non modò præ- 
fentia, verùm etiam futura bella delevit. Cic. | 
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os. CORNELIUS, FULVIUS, Confuls.- ' 
AR. 619. tho firſt before the time in reſpect to age; the ſecond ' 
—_— at the time, but almoft too late for the Common» 
wealth, which, in the preceding years, had been in 
eat want of ſuch a General. was deſtined to 
| 1 the two cities, which may be confidered as 
the greateſt enemies of Rome, and thereby to acquire 
the glory not only of putting an end to preſent, but, 
alfo, of preventing future wars, 8 


* 3 ö . 9 | 
AA 6s FP. Corntiivs Scipio II. 


Ant.C, C. Fuvivs FLaceus, r 
14. | NR 
Lots were not admitted to determine the provinces 


_ A a 
. of the Conſuls: that of Spain was given to Scipio by 


ook. the Senate. Abundance of citizens preſented them- 
thegm, delves voluntarily to ſerve under him: the Senate 
20%. would not grant them that permiſſion, giving for rea- 
ſon, that it was the means to deſert Italy, and that 
Rome had many wars to ſuſtain at the ſame time. 
The revalted ſlaves in Sicily actually gave the Romans 
50 employment. Beſides which, Spain ſeemed to 
have more occaſion for a General, than for , the 
legions commanded by preceding Conſuls having 
always remained there, Scipio was only permitted to 
raiſe ſuch aids as he could from the cities and States 
with which he had any particular ties. He drew t- 
gether about four thouſand men of this kind, in- 
cluding a ſquadron of five hundred Emeriti (ſoldiers 
who had ſerved the uſual time) which he formed 
our of the choſen troops, attached to his perſon, and 
called the ſquadron of friends,” No ready money 
was given him: he had only aſſignments upon the 
revenues of the Commonwealth, not yer paid '1n. 
He was the more reconciled to this laſt article, as he 
could raiſe fums from his own purſe and thoſe of his 
friends to ſupply his wants ; but the refuſal of railing 
new troops affected him ſenſibly ; thoſe which he was 
to find in Spain having been often defeated ; and 
whether by the courage of the enemy, or their own 
; cowardice, 
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cowardice, it was difficult to make them perform any A R. 8. 


ſervice. 


When Scipio arrived in Spain, he found the tröpps pr el 
in a miſerable condition, with neither order, diſci- Wu. 
pline, or reſpect for their officers, and abandoned en- iv. . 


tirely to luxury, idleneſs, and licentionſhefs. He im- 
mediately concerved, that, before he could think of 
attacking and overcoming the enemy, it would be ne- 
ceſſary to take pains for reforming his army; and it 
was to this that he devoted his whole care and appli- 
cation. | h | 


He began by baniſhing every thing from the camp 


that tended only to the ſupport of luxury, the ſuper- 


numerary ſuttlers and ſervants, eſpecially the profti- 
tutes, that were to the number of two-thouſand. He 


cauſed a great number of carriages and carriage: beaſts 
to be fold, which the foldiers uſed for moving their 
baggage, and retained only fuch as were abſolutely 
neceſſary. He left them no other utenſils except 
ſpits, kettles, and pots, and no food but boiled or 
roaſted fleſh, He retrenched beds for cating, and or- 
dered that they ſhould uſe none but a kind of * ſquab 
ſtuffed with ſtraw ; and ſet them the example himſelf. 
He made then ONE long mos laden with their 
baggage, proviſion of corn for fifteen or twenty days, 
* 0 He alſo made them dig trenches, 
plant paliſades, and raiſe walls; and demoliſhed the 
whole immediately after, propoſing no other end to 
himſelf but to enure them to fatigue; ſaying, * that 
thoſe + ought to be covered with dirt, who were afraid 
of being ſo with blood.“ He was preſent in perſon at 
all theſe exerciſes, and exacted labour and obedience 
with great ſeverity. He often ſaid, © that auſtere and 
rigid Generals were of great advantage to their armies ; 
and indulgent ones, to the enemy : for, added he, the 
camps of the latter look gay, but the orders of the 


* The Greek word properly ſignifies a bundle of leaves and twigs 
wrapt up in a cloth. | ; 3 L 
+ Luto inquinari, qui ſanguine nollent, jubebantur, FLon, 


I Generals 


1 


f 2 


b- En WM In a ſhort time the army entirely Ae aſpect, 


9 


dild not think the time loſt, having put an end to the 
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. WT Generals are deſpiſed in them; thoſe of the chin 
v rag ſeem ſad and gloomy ; but the troops, are obedient. 
4; and ready on every call in them.” 


and became quite different. He then approached 
Numantia; but would not attack thoſe terrible ene- 
mies till he had firſt ſeaſoned his troops for war by 
different expeditions againſt the neighbouring States. 
The whole campaign paſſed almoſt in this; and he 


contempt the enemy had for his army, and enabled it 
| to act againſt them with vigour at the proper time. 

After this he returned to Numantia, to go into win- 
ter- quarters. It was there Jugurtha, the grandſon of 
Maſiniſſa, joined him. Micipſa ſending an aid of 
elephants, with a great number of archers and lingers, 
put Jugurtha at the head of them, not out of conſi- 
deration for that young Prince, but, on the contrary, 
to rid himſelf of him, by expoſing him to the dangers 

of ſo hot a war as that of Spain, from whence he was 
in hopes that he would never return. He was de- 
.ceived in his expeCtation, as we ſhall ſee in the ſequel. 
Marius, who was one day to conquer Jygurtha, ſerved 
at this time with him under Scipio, who treated both 
with great marks of eſteem. He delighted to favour 
and cultivate riſing merit: rewards, praiſes, marks of 
particular friendſhip, were all employed to encourage 
the young warriors, and make them tread the Pa 
Oy: 


| P. Mucivs ScvoLa. 
L. CaLeuRNivs Pis0 Fauci. 


This year was famous for the commotions excited 
by Ti. Gracchus on one fide, and for the taking of 
Numantia on the other, which terminated a long and 
dangerous war. We ſhall treat, at preſent, only of 
the latter event. 

The end and plan followed by Scipio, in reſpect to 
the 3 during the preceding 2 and 

that 
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that now beginning, had been, and ſtill was, not to X. R. A ; 


venture a battle with them, to damp the ardor of their 
courage, and to ſubdue them by famine-in ruining 
their country, and endeavouring to intercept all their 
convoys. Only once he came to blows. with them; 
becauſe his foragers, upon whom the Numantines 
had ſallied, were in danger. He forced them to fly, 
but did not purſue them, contenting himſelf with let- 
ting his ſoldiers ſee Numantines flying before them, 
which ſeemed almoſt a prodigy. The beſieged having 
ſeveral times demanded peace without effect, rightly 
perceived, that they could obtain it only ſword in 
hand, and, being.almoſt in deſpair, they frequently 
offered Scipio battle, who conſtantly purſued his 
plan, without regard. to. their imputations of fear and 
cowardice. He often repeated, with praiſe, the ſay- 
ing of his father Paulus ZEmilius, * « that battle ought 
not to be given except in effect of great neceſſity, or 
a very favourable occaſion.? $4.34 8} 


To deprive the Numantines of all hope and reſource, Appian. 
he began a line of contravallation round their city. 36308. 


He had ſettled two camps, and given the command 
of the one to his brother Fabius, reſerving that of the 
other to himſelf. Part of the army was employed in 
carrying on the works, and the other in defending 
the workmen. Numantia was ſituated upon an hill, 
and was about twenty-four Stadia in circumference, 
that is, almoſt a league. The line of contravallation 
was twice as large. The workmen had orders, when 
they were attacked by the enemy, to make a-fi 
immediately, in the day-time by holding up a purple 
caſſock on the end of a pike, and in the night by fire; 
in order that aid might be inſtantly ſent them. 
When this work was . finiſhed, a ſecond, not far 
from it, was began. A trench was dug, ſtrengthened 
with paliſades, and a wall was erected, eight feet 
thick and ten high, without including the battlements. 


(Negabat paulus) bonum Imperatorem Fignis collatis decertare, 


niſi ſumma neceſſitudo, aut ſumma ei occahtio data eſſet. AvuL. 
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Tube river Durius (now the Duero, or Douro) te- 
mained, which running along the walls, was a great 


hut up the paſſage againſt ſwimmers and divers, and 
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MUCIUS, CALPURNIUS, Conſuls. 
This wall was flanked with towers from ſpace to 
ſpace throughout its whole extent. In a morals, 
which the line of the wall ran, he cauſed a 
mole to be made of the ſame thickneſs and height. 
Appian ſays, that Scipio was the firſt who ſurrounded 


a eity in this manner with lines, that did not decline 


a battle. | 


ſupport to the city, and afforded means for bringing 
proviſions and troops into it. The men entered it 
without being perceived, either by diving, or in ſmall 
boats, which carried them to it in a rapid manner, 
either by the help of fails or oars. Appian ſays, that 
the river was too broad and rapid for be a bridge 
over it; which it is not eaſy to conceive, as Numantia 
was fituated at no great diſtance from the ſource of 
the Durius. However that were, according to him, 
Scipio uſed the following expedient for ſhutting up 
that river. He built two forts on the oppoſite banks, 
from which he laid a bar of long and ſtrong beams, 
made faft at the two ends with great cables. Thoſe 
beams were armed with long ſpikes of iron, which 
being perpetually agitated by the motion of the water, 


ſuch as were for approaching in barks. | 
By all theſe works Scipio made it impoſſible for 
che befieged to receive either proviſions, ſuccours, of 
advices, and kept them entirely ignorant of what 
without. \ 
When all was compleated, and he had placed all 
kinds of machines in the towers, ſupplied the walls 
with ſtanes, darts, and javelins, and with archers and 
ſlingers in the two forts z he poſted ſoldiers throughout 
the whole extent of the intrenchments, at no great 
diſtance from each other, who, night and day, were 
to inform the ſentinels next them of all that paſſed, 
and came to their knowledge. Each tower had orders, 
as ſoon as it ſhould be attacked, to make the ſigual 
agreed upon, and all. the reſt immediately to 7 the 
e. 
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ſome movement was making, and the ſentinels that 
ave advice told the cauſe and particulars, _._. .. 
Scipio had drawn together from the States of Spain in 
alliance with the Romans, conſiſted of ſixty thouſand 
men. Half of them were employed in guarding the 
walls; twenty thouſand to fight when N and 
ten thouſand to relieve and ſupport the latter. Every 
one had his poſt and duty aſſigned him; and the orders 
received were immediately executed. fy 
The Nurtiantines frequently attacked thoſe wha 
puarded the walls at different places : but the defence 


— * 


given on all ſides; the ſentinels who gave advice were 
immediately in motion; the ſoldiers deſtined for battle 
marched that moment towards the part of the wall 
which was attacked; and the trumpets from the tops 
of all the towers animated the combatants. Thus the 
hole extent of the lines, which was fifty ſtadia (more 
han two leagues) ſpread terror by all this motion and 


a” 


hem every day and night. He rightly judged, that 
he enemy, ſhut up in this manner, could not long 
old out againſt him: and he fo firmly aſſured himſelr 
df reducing them by famine, that having an oppor- 
unity of cuttihg a body of the Numantines in pieces, 
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hem re-enter the city; ſaying, the more there was of 
hem the ſootier their proviſions would be conſumed, 
Notwithſtanding al 

Ine, a tmari of ſenſe and courage, called Rhetogenes 

araunius, taking advantage of à dark and cloudy 

ight, found means, with ſome friends, to paſs over 

he walls by the help of ladders, which they carried 

th them, and to repair to the ſeveral cities of the 
Lrvaci, to implore their aid in favour of the Numan- 

nes, their neighbours and brethren, reduced to the 

ſt extremity, and menaced with the moſt dreadful 

isfortunes. But the whole country was in fo great 

„ * terror, 


r Fa 


lame. Thus the ſignal of the tower gave notice that A. 


The army, including the ayxiliary troops which 


was as ſudden as the aſſault : for the fignals were 


oiſe; and Scipio did not fail to viſit every part of 


ho had ſallied in order to Forage, he reſolved to ler 
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theſe precautions, a Numan- App. 103. 
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N. 619. terror, that they would not ſo much as hear Rhe- 
IE togenes ; - and wherever he applied, he was e to 
. retire immediately. 
App. 308. , He was received favourably only at Tots,” a con- 
_ | fiderable city, ſituated twelve laws from Numantia 
I! he youth intereſting themſelves warmly for the Nu- 
_  mantines, occaſioned aid to be promiſed them. The 
| Elders, who had been of a different opinion, 
Sieipio ſecret advice of this without loſs of time. Th 
'{ "Roman was no leſs expeditious on his ſide. It was 
| two in the afternoon when he received the news; and 
the next day, before ſun-riſe, he was before the city 
with a great body of troops. He demanded that the 
principal perſons of the youth ſhould be adlivered 
to him. Upon being anſwered that they had ceape 
12 threatened to ſtorm the place. It was neceſſi 
: four hundred of them were ſent to him, w « 
7 he cauſed to be cut off. He ſet out directly on 
his return, and the next day re-entered his camp a 
day-break. 

I ought not to omit here a new inſtance of Scipio 
generolity and difintereſtedneſs, though it has no other 
relation to the war with the Numantines, than hay} 
agreed with it in point of time. Whilſt that Gene 
was incam ore Numantia, conſiderable preſent 
came to him from Antiochus Sidetes, according to 

Evite 57- Livy's epitome; or from Attalus, according to Cigen 
Pei. A It was then the cuſtom with the Generals to conceal 
this kind of preſents, and convert them to their q 
advantage: but Scipio, who was much above ſo mea 
an avidity, would receive them in preſence oft 


e . 
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whole army; he cauſed them to be entered in har 
Quæſtors accounts, and declared, that he would em... 

ploy them to reward thoſe who. ſhould 1 * 
themſelves by their bravery. man 

App. zog. In the mean time, famine reduced the Numantiad prey 
to extremity. They deputed fix of their citizens | long 
Scipio, to obtain favourable conditions of him. Aba devo 


was at their head, and ſpoke. He began by hight 
extolling the gy and greatneſs of ſoul of the N 
mantine 


had 'bitherto faffered in defence of their liberty, . 
He added, that Scipio could not but honour vittue 
wherever he found it, and ſpare 4 people who un- 
doubtedly merited his eſteem. That the "grace he 
came to demand for that People, who were ready to 


treat them with humanity, or to ſuffer them' to periſh 
gloriouſly in battle ſword in hand.“ Such lofty dif- 
courſe was not proper for —_ eompaſi on. Scipio 
replied in few words, * That the only condition he 
could grant them was, that they ſhould abandon them⸗ 
ſelves entirely to the diſcretion ' or, the Romans, an 
deliver up all their arms.“ 


ary liberty, which rendered them incapable "of bearing 
ole any yoke, were naturally very violent and outrageous z 
y 008 and the extremity of the calamities which they had 


long ſuffered, had made them till more fierce. Scipio's 
anſwer, when reported, pur them into a fury, and 
0 


mantines, 5 5 8 gaye for pool all the "we A. k. r 
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ſurrender themſelves to the Romans, was either to 


The Numantines, accuſtomed 10 1 Lind of 4 3590 


pio threw them 5 2 kind of madneſs that made theni 4 
ther WY no longer maſters of themſelves. In their deſpair 3 
3 they. fell upon Abarus, who brought them this mourn- 
ne ful anſwer, and imagining that, for the fake of his 
len! private intereſt with Scipio, he had neglected and be- 1 
eyed thoſe of the city, they maffücred him, wich the 2 
eng other Deputies. 
nee They ſeveral times attempted to make Tatlies, but App. 310. 

0088 always ineffectually. Scipio perſiſted firmly in his re- 

mull ſolution not to hazard a battle. In the mean time, 

Fd famine made dreadful havock in tlie cit After 


having exhauſted all the reſources which extreme ne- 
ceſſity ſuggeſts in times of ſuch miſery, they at length 
came to eating human fleſh; and deſpair ſtifling; in 
many, all ſenſe of humanity, the weak became, the 
prey of the ſtrongeſt, who were not afraid; for 

longing a miſerable life for a few moments, to tand 

devour their fellow - creatures and citizens. 

They were no longer men, but ſpectres: ſo much Ibid. 
IE 4 mer hunger, ficknefs, and ul manner gf evils 
ti Ea dated, 
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3 Ar ber wire. effaced their aſpects, and given their whole ap- 
85 23 


with Brutus and Scipio. Thoſe two Generals being 


Muctus, c uns, TY 


peararice an haggard and Altradee lock. At length 
ey ſurrendered to Scipio; who ordered them, the 
ſame day, to bring to him all theit arms. They aſked 
ſome delay as a favour z many not being able to re. 
. ſolve to ſacrifice their liberty, and deſiring to die free 
in their yet free country, illed themſelves. Scipio 
ted them two. days. Rhetogenes, of whom we 
ve ſpoke before, oo richeſt and moſt powerful of 
"the citizens, occupied the fineſt quarter of the city. 
He ſer it on fire, atid having drawn together all ſuch 
as, like himſelf, were ardent for their liberty, he put 
ſwords into their hands to kill each other in ſingle 
combat, and, in that manner, to die like brave men. 
He concluded this: barbarous ceremony by ſtabbing 


r. 311. himſelf, and leaping into the flames. The third day, 


thoſe who remained repaired to the place aſſigned 


them. Scipio reſerved only. fifry of - ut for his tri 


umph, ſold all the reſt, — demoliſhed the city, 
and diſtributed the territory of Numantia amongſt the 
neighbouring people. That unfortunate city was, 
however, rebuilt afterwards, - as mention is made of it 
in the Geographers of later times. The ruins of it 
were ſtill to be ſeen in Mariana's time. | b 
The news of the taking of Numantia Seca 


great joy at Rome. The uſual thankſgivings were 


made to the Gods, and the Senate nominated ten He 
puties to regulate the affairs of Spain, in concert 


returned to Rome the year following, triumphed, the 
firſt over the Gallicians and Lufitanians, — of 
Hifj Wo Citerior. Brutus aſſumed the ſurname 6 
Callai Scipio added to the furname of Africa 
nus, which he bore already with a double title, that 
of Numantinus. 

The Numantines are a fine example of what loft. 


neſs of c is capable, when faſtained by an at- 


dent love of liberty. At the beginning of che wat 
there were * t thouſand men in the city that 
ns es wever, with that ſmall n, * 
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What misfortunes and diſgraces did they not make 
them ſuffer! Even in this laſt year, Scipio, at the 
head of ſixty thouſand men, ſeemed ſtill to fear them 


wiſdom in him. That great man, ſure of gaining a 
compleat victory over them by the means of time only, 
would not advance it a few days at the expence of 
his ſoldiers blood, which he thought himſelf obliged 
to ſpare, as a good father does his children. But, at 
the ſame time, a great proof of the courage of the 
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to them with ſo great à ſuperiority of forces. 

There is no one, I believe, who is not moved with 
compaſſion for the deplorable fate of this brave People, 
whoſe whole crime was not being willing to ſubmit to 
the ſway of an ambitious Commonwealth, that pretend - 
ed to give laws to the univerſe. Florus plainly affirms, 
that the Romans never made a more unjuſt war than 
that againſt Numantia, But if the teſtimony of that 
writer, who was a Spaniard by origin, and of a warm 
imagination, is to be rejected, at leaſt it is certain, that 
the Numantines, during the courſe of the war, ſeveral 
times made reaſonable propoſals of peace, and ſhewed 
more frankneſs and regard for juſtice than the Romans. 
It therefore does not ſeem eaſy to juſtify the entire 
ruin of that city. I am not ſurprized that Rome de- 
ſtroyed Carthage. That State was a rival which had 
rendered itſelf formidable, and might have become 
more ſo, if ſuffered to ſubſiſt. But the Numantines 
were not in a condition to make the Romans appre- 
hend the ruin of their empire: and I do not ſee that 
Cicero ® had any foundation for comparing them with 
the Cimbri, who came to invade Italy. Anger, and 
the ſpirit of revenge, ſeem to have led the Romans 
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„sie cum Celtibetis, cum Cimbris bellum, ut cum inimicis, gere · 
datur, uter eſſet, non uter imperaret, Cic, de Othc, i. 38. 


inn 


in ſome meaſure, and would never hazard a battle, 
which they offered him more than once. This was 


Numantines was, Seipio's circumſpection in reſpect 


* 
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how many years did they make head againſt the Ro- A. R 619. 
mans! Flow often did they beat | their "Generals 4 
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1 A K* into the reſolution they took to deſtroy Numantia 
or perhaps, the policy of conquerors. They were fon 


ſhewing, by a 1 example, that every city and 
people, which reſiſted them n. had 
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IE. taking of Mameatia, which n * 
war that diſgraced the Roman name, c leated 
2 

perfect idea of his merit and 3 it ſeems 
br" —— having ſeen him at the head of armies, in 


the tumult of battles, and in the pomp of — 


it will not be loſt labour to conſider him in the 1 
of a private life, in the midſt of his friends, 55 


and houſhold.. The truly great man ought to be 10 


in all things. The Magiſtrate, General, and Prince: 
may conſtrain themſelves, whilſt they are in a manner 
MY themſelves as ſpectacles to the publick, and 

appear quite different from what they really are. But, 
reduced to themſelves, and without the witneſſes who 
force them to wear the maſk, all their luſtre; like the 
E of the theatre, often abandons them, and leavey 

t 


tle more to be ſeen in them than meanneſs and * 


rowneſs of mind. 
Scipio did not depart from himſelf in any reſpelt, 
He was not like certain paintings that are to be ſeen 
only at diſtance: he could not but gain by a nearer 
view. I ſhall not repeat in this place what I have ſaid 
before, of the generous manner in- Which, while 
young, he acted in his family; of that noble diſintes 
reſtedneſs which acquired him ſo great a reputation; 
and, which does not ſeem leſs eſtimable, of that 
® ſincere and conſtant reſpect for his brother, be- 
cauſe the elder, notwithſtanding the ſuperiority of /his 
own merit, that placed him infinitely. above him, 


* Scipio Q. Maximum fratrem, omnino ſibi 
quod is 15 anteibat =tate, tanquam fuperiorem 3 a pos 69. 
The 
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Pxivitt Tit of SCIPIO AFRICANUS. - 
The excellent education which he had had, through 
the care of his father Paulus Emilius, who had pro- 
vided him with the moſt learned maſters of thoſe times, 
as well in polite learning as the Sciences, and the in- 
ſtructions he had received from Polybius, enabled him 
to fill up the vacant hours he had from publick af 
fairs profitably, and to ſupport the leiſure. of a prixate 
life with pleaſure and dignity. This is the glorious teſti- 
mony given of him by an hiſtorian: No-body * knew 
better how to mingle leiſure and action, nor to uſe 
the intervals of "eſt from public buſineſs with more - 
elegance and taſte, . Divided between arms and books, 
between the military labours of the camp, and the 
aceful occupations of the cloſet, he either exerciſe 
is body in the dangers and fatigues of war, or his 
mind in the ſtudy of the ſciences.” N 
The firſt Scipio Africanus uſed to ſay, + That he 
was never leſs.idle than when at leiſure, nor leſs alone 
than when alone. A fine ſaying, cries Cicero, and 
well worthy of that great man. And it ſhews that, 
even when inactive, he was always employed; 25 | 
that when alone he knew how to converſe with him · 
ſelf, § A very extraordinary diſpoſition in perſons ac- 
cuſtomed to motion and agitation, whom leiſure: and 
ſolitude, when they are reduced to them, I plunges 
into a diſguſt for every thing, and fills with melan- 
choly ; ſo that they are diſpleaſed in every thing with. 
themſelves, . and fink . under the heavy burth 
having nothing to do.” This ſaying of the firſt 
Scipio ſeems, to me to ſuit the Second ſtill better, who. 
having the advantage of the other by being educated, 
in a taſte for polite learning and the. ſciences, found. 
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* Neque enim quiſquam hoc Scipione elegantius intervalla nego- 
tiorum otio difpunxit : ſemperque aut belli aut pacis ſerviit artibus ; 
ſemper inter arma ac ſtudia verſatus, aut corpus periculis, aut ani- 
mum diſciplinis exercuit. VELL&PATERC, i. 13. 2 
+ Nunquam ſe minus otioſum eſſe, quam cun otioſus ; nec minus 
ſolum, quam cum ſolus efſet. De 0 I. "wy Ry 
Itaque duæ res, que rem nt ceteris, illum nt, 
otium & ſolitudo. Ibid; Pr | i 
t Hinc illud eſt tædium, & 'difplicentia ſui & nuſquam reſidentia 
animi volutatio, & otii fui triſtis atque zgra patientia, SExgc. de 
tranq, anim. il, N 
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Paryarz Lips of SCIPIO AFRICANUS., 
in that a great reſource againſt .the inconvenience of 
TIRE Fave been raking. Beſides which, having 
uſually Polybius and Panætius with him, even in the 


fleld, it is eafy to judge that his houſe was open, in 


times of peace, to all the Learned. Every body 
"Knows, that the comedies of Terence, the moſt ac-' 
cCompliſhed work of that kind Rome ever produced, 

for natural elegance and beauties, are aſcribed. to, him 


and Lælius, of whom we ſhall ſoon ſpeak. It was 


| publickly enough reported, that they aſſiſted that poet 
in the compoſition of his pieces; and Terence himſelf 
makes it an honour to him in the prologue to the Adel- 
hi. I ſhall undoubtedly not adviſe any body, and, 
leaf of all, perſons of Scipio's rank, to write come- 
dies. But on this occaſion let us only conſider taſte 
in general for letters. Is there a more ingenuous, 
more affecting pleaſure, and one more worthy of a 
wiſe and virtuous man, I might perhaps add, or one 
more neceſſary to a military perſon, than that which re- 
ſults from reading works of wit, and the converſation of 
the Learned? Providerics thought fit, according to 
the obſervation of a Pagan, that he ſhould be above 
thoſe trivial pleaſures, to which perſons without let- 
ters, l curioſity, and taſte for reading, are 
obliged to give themſelves up. $9; 
0 of pleaſure, ſtill more ſenſible, more 
warm, more natural, and more implanted in the heart 
of man, conſtituted the greateſt felicity of Scipio's 
life: this was that of friendſhip; a pleaſure ſeldom 
known by great perſons and Princes ; becauſe, gene- 
rally loving only themſelves, they do not deſerve to 
have rien: However, this is the moſt grateful tie 
of human ſociety; ſo that 4 the poet Ennius ſays 
with great reaſon, that to live without friends, is not 
to live. Scipio had undoubtedly a great number of 


 * Quanto plus deleRtationis babitürus, quam ex illis ineruditis vo- 
luptatibus! Dedit enim hoc Providentia munus hominibus, ut ho, 
neſta magis juvarent. QUINTIL. i. 11. ; OY , 
Cui poteſt vita eſſe vitalis, qui non in amici mutua benevyolentia 
conquieſcat > De Amicit, 23, . 
chem, 
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Paryarz Larx of ScIPIO AFRICANUS.; 53. 
them, and thoſe very illuſtrious : but I ſhall ſpeak. f 
here only of Lzlius ; whoſe probity and . prudence 

acquired him the ſurname of the Wiſe, 

Never, perhaps, were two. friends better ſuited for 
each other than thoſe great men. They were almoſt. 
of the ſame age, and had the ſame inclination, bene-. 
volence of mind, taſte for. learning of all kinds, prin · 
ciples of government, and zeal for the, publick good. 
Scipio, no daubt, took place in point of mil: 
glory; but Lælius did not want merit of that kind; 
and Cicero tells us, that he ſignalized himſelf very 
much in the war with Viriathus, * As to the talents 
of the mind, the ſuperiority, in reſpect of eloquence, - 
ſeems to have been given to Lzlius ; though Cicero 
does not agree that it was due to him, and ſays, that 
Lælius's ſtile favoured more of the antient manner, 
and had ſamethjng. leſs agreeable in it, than that of 
JS... TE | | | 2. 

7 us hear Lælius himſelf (that is, the words Cic. de 
Cicero puts into his mouth) upon the ſtrict union Amicit. 
which ſubſiſted between Scipio and him. „ As for 4 
me, ſays Llius, of all the gifts of nature or fortune, 
there are none I think comparable to the happineſs of 9 
having Scipio for my 1 I found in our friend- | | 
ſhip a perfect conformity of ſentiments in reſpect to 
publick affairs; an inexhauſtible fund of counſels and 
ſupports in private life; with a tranquility and delight 
not to be expreſſed. I never gave Scipio the leaſt of- 
fence, to my knowledge, nor ever heard a word eſcape 
him that did not pleaſe me. We had but one houſe 


De ipſfius Lælii & Scipionis ingenio, quanquam ea jam eſt opinio 
ut plurimum tribuatur ambobus, dicendi tamen laus eſt in Lælio il- 
luſtrior - ſed multo vetuſtior & horridior ille, quam Scipio. Bur. 83. 
Equidem ex omnibus rebus, quas mihi aut fortuna aut natura 
tribuit, nihil habeo quod cum amicitia Scipionis poſſim com 4 
In hac mihi de rep. conſenſus ; in hae rerum privatarum conſilium 
in eadem requies plena oblectationis fuit. Nunquam illum ne el 
quidem re offendi, quod quidem ſenſerim: nibil audivi ex eo ipſe, = 
2 nollem. Una domus erat, idem victus, iſque communis. Neque - 
lum militia, ſed etiam DN ruſticationeſque communes. 
Nam quid ego de ſtudiis dicam cognoſcendi ſemper aliquid & diſcendi, 
in quibus remoti ah oculis populi omne otioſum tempus contrivimus? 


and 
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58 | Purvarz Lirk of SCIPIO AFRICAN US. 
and one table at our common expence, the frugality 
of 1 the taſte ers In Wär, in 
travelling, in the country, we ways together. 

Ido ne our ſtudies, and the peek of us 
both always to learn ſomething ; "this was the employ-' 
ment of all our leiſure hours, removed from the ſight' 
and commerce of the world.... 

Is there any thing comparable to à friendſhip like 
that which Lælius has juſt deſcribed? What a con- 
ſolation is it to have a ſecond ſelf, to whom we have 
nothing ſecret, and into whoſe heart we may pour out 
our own with perfect effuſion ®! * Could we taſte proſ- 
perity ſo ſenfibly, if we had no one to ſhare in our joy 

. with us? And what a relief is it in adverſity, and the 

1 accidents of life, to have a friend ſtill more affected 

| with them than ourſelves?” What highly exalts the 
value of the friendſhip we ſpeak of, was its not being 
founded at all upon intereſt, but ſolely upon eſteem 
for each other's virtues. © What occalion, ſays Læ- 
lius, could Scipio have of me? 4 Undoubtedly none; 
nor I of him. But my attachment to him was the 
effect of my high eſteem and admiration of his virtues z' 
and his to me, from the fayourable idea he had of my; 
character and manners. This friendſhip. increaſed 
afterwards on both ſides, by habit and commerce. We 
both indeed derived great advantages from it : but 

thoſe were not our view, when we began to love each vi 

other.“ 7 T Tt pee Tx 4 fv 

An amity founded on ſuch principles, eſpecially tr 
between perſons: at the head of the moſt important 
affairs of the State, muſt have been very grave and 
ſerious. It undoubtedly. was ſo, when occaſions re- 
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* Quid dulcius, quàm habere quicum audeas fic loqui, ut tecum? 

Quis eſſet taritus fruftus im proſperis rebus, niſi haberes qui ills, 
ue ac tu ipſe, gauderet? Adverſas vers ferre difficile eſſet hine'eo 

qui illas etiam gravis, quam tu, ferret. De Amicit, 2. | 
Quid enim Africanus indigens mei? minime hercle : ac ne eg0 
quidem illius. Sed ego admiratione quadam virtutis ejus : ille vt» 
ciſſim opinione fortaſſe nonnulla, quam de meis moribus habebat, me 
dilexit. Auxit benevolentiam confuetudo. Sed, quanquam utilitates 
multz & magnæ conſecutz ſunt, non ſunt tamen ab earum ſpe | 
diligendi profectæ. De Amicit. 30, a 
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it: Hut at other times it was attended with s 
pie y and innocent mirth not "eaſily opticeived. - 


from the city, as from a priſon, "they 
— at liberty in the country, it is iticredible 
how thoſe great men would play like boys together. 


They uſed to gather ſhells, and little round and flat 
ſtones upon the coaſt-of the ſea, and deſcend to the 
moſt ſimple with no other view but to unbend 
themſelves. Such amuſements in perſons of their 
merit argue a candour, ſimplicity, and innocence of 
manners that cannot be too much eſteemed. 

I cannot place the famous embaſſy of abt ger 
canus into the Eaſt aw t better chan Ae. 
ſhall ſee the ſame taſſe mplicity and modeſty, '# 
we have juſt boen . ng in his private life, ſhine | 
out in it. It was a maxim with the Romans frequent 
to ſend Ambaſſadors to their allies to take cognizance 
of their affairs, and to accommodate theirdifferetices. _ 4 
It was with this view that three illuſtrious perſons,” P. AR. Gone 1 
Scipio Africanus. Sp. Mummius and IL. Metellus ö 
were ſent into Egypt, where Ptolomy Phyſoon then 
reigned, the moſt cruel tyrant mentioned in hiſtory. 

They had orders to go from thence to Syria, which 
the indolence, and afterwards the captivity, of Deme- 
trius Nicator amongſt the Parthians,” made a prey to 
troubles, factions, and revolts. They were next to 
viſit Aſia Minor, and Greece, to inſpect into the af- 
fairs of thoſe countries, to enquire in what manner the 
treaties made with the Romans were obſerved, and to 
remedy, as far as poſſible, all the diſorders that ſhould 
come to their knowledge. They acquitted themſelves 
with ſo much equity, wiſdom, and ability,” and did 
ſuch great ſervices to thoſe to whom they were ſent, 

in re-eſtabliſhing order e them, and in accom- 


» tene on cnn (it is Craſſus that ſpeaks) clin is 4. 
ecret ſocerum ſuum Lælium ſemper ferè cum Scipione ſolitum ruſticari, 
— incredibiliter repueraſcere eſſe ſolitos, cùm rus ex urbe, tan- 
quam > vinculis, evolaviſſent. Non audeo dicere de talibus viris, ſed 
tamen ita ſolet narrare Scævola, conchas eos & umbilicos ad Cajetam 
& ad Laurentum legere conſueſſe, & ad omnem animi remiſſionem, 
ludumque deſcendere, De Orat. ii. 22, | 


modating 
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cheir iaſtructions, was Alexandria. The Kin 
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modating | their ditferences, that, hen they 


returned 

t Rome, Ambaſſadors arrived there from all the 

| paw in which they had been, to thank the Senate for 
vin 


g ſent perſons: of ſuch great merit to them, whoſe 


_ wiſdom and goodneſs they could not ſuffcienrly'com- 


mend, in 
The firſt place to which they vent according w to 


ceiyed them with ificence. As for 
they affected it ſo little, that at their entry Scipio, ho 
was the richeſt and moſt powerful perſon of Rome, 


had only one friend, the philoſopher Panztius, with 


him, and five domeſticks. His victories, fays an 
antient writer, and not his attendflints, were confidered; 
and his perſonal virtues and qualities were eſteemed 
in him, and not the glitter of gold and ſilve.. 

Though, during their whole ſtay in Egypt, the 
King cauſeq their table to be covered with he moſt 


exquiſite proviſions of eyery kind, they never touched 


any but the moſt ſimple and common, deſpiſing all 
the reſt, which only ſerve to foften the mind, and 
enervate the body. But, on ſuch occaſions, ought 


not the Ambaſſadors of ſo powerful a State as Rome 


to have ſuſtained its reputation and majeſty 'in'a 
foreign nation, by appearing in publick with a nu+ 
merous train and magnificent equipages ? This was 
not the taſte of the Romans, that is, of the People of 
the whole earth, that thought the moſt Juſtly of truo 
greatneſs and ſolid glory. 

When the * had fully gratified 4 


curioſity in ſeeing Alexandria, and had compleated 

the affairs which brought them thither, they went up 

the Nile, to viſit Mem * and the other parts of 
a 


Egypt. They either ſaw with their own eyes, or 
knew from exact informations taken upon the ſpot, 
the great number of towns, and the ee mul- 


Non mancipia ejus, ſed yiftoriz numerabantur : nec, — 
auri & 2 quantum amplitudinis pondus ſecum ferrety” _ 
mabatur, Val, Max, iv. 3. 


titude 
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titude of inhabitants, which that State contained; the 
its happy ſituation gave it; the fertility of 

its ſoll, and all the other advantages it enjoyed. They 
perceived, that ĩt wanted nothing to make it powerful 

and formidable, but a prince of capacity and applica- 

tion; for Phyſcon, who then rei was nothing 
leſs than a King, I have given his character, after 
Juſtin, in the Ancient Hiſtory. His belly was of ſo 
enormous a bigneſs, that he could not carry the load 

of fleſh which his intemperance had produced, and 
never appeared in public but in a chariot. He, how- 
ever, made an effort to accompany Scipio. The lat- 

ter, turning towards Panætius, ſaid to him ſmiling, 

« The Alexandrians are obliged to us for ſeeing their 
King on foot.” What a Contraſt is there between 

this Prince, abandoned to all manner of vices, and 
Scipio, the model of wiſdom and virtue! Accordingly, 
Juſtin ſays, that, inſtead of being, like Phyſcon, the 
object of his ſubjects contempt, Scipio, whilſt he 
gratified his curioſity in viſiting whatever was worthy 

of it in Alexandria, was himſelf a ſight to the whole 
city. Dum inſpicit urbem, ſpectaculo Alexandris fuit. 


8 E C T. II. 


Affairs that happened at Rome. Cenſors. Generous con- 
ſtancy of the Tribunes of the People againſt one of their 
own Collegues. Cenſus. Death of Cato's ſon, and of 
Lepidus, the Pontifex Maximus. Galba, accuſed by 
Cato, is acquitted. Condemnation of Tubuius. Severe 
ſentence of Manlius Torquatus againſt his ſon. Scipio 
Africanus accuſed. He accuſes Cotta; who is acquitted. 

Singular Conduct of Lælius in a' pleading. Change in 

ibe government in reſpecit to the Prætors. Cenſorſhip 
of Scipio. New ſuperſtitions proſcribed. Law Calpurnia 
againſt extortions. Sumptuary laws paſſed at different 
times concerning the expences of the table. Abuſe of the 
publick ſchools of faltation. Law Licinia concerning 
the election of Poutiffs. Scrutinies introduced at Rome 
in the election of the Magiſtrates. The method of ſcru- 
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6 ArFAIRs that happened at ROME. 
1 ny'ts alſo introduced in trials : then in the paſſin 
| laws: and laſtly, in trial of State criminals. 
 +1@6broad.} Appius Claudius: makes war againſt 1 
and triumphs by. the. aid f bis 4 4 veſtal. 


be Ardyæni defeated, 2 


bf Ver e - een War with ene. 


HAVE omitted many Ache forks chi n | 


we of hiſtory, which happened during the third Punic 
0 war, and that of Numantia. [ proceed: to relate hem 


| here, before I go on farther. 
© | AFFAIRS that happened at ROME. 


i. .. Valerius Meſſala, and C. Caſſius 1 
were created Cenſors the 598th year of Rome. The 
* ry former had been degraded by the Cenſors ſome years 
before: but he made ſo good an uſe of that diſgrace, 
chat he rendered "himſelf — of Gs Cenforſtup in 
the conſequence. _ 
val. Max. _ Whilſt Meſſala obliterated, in this manner, his paſt 
—_ ominy, by the new honours paid to his virtue, L. 
ign otta, Tribune of the People, diſhonoured the office 
he held, by a conduct ughly unworthy of a magiſtrate. 
Abuſing th e authority of the Tribuneſhip, which pro- 
tected him from being ſued by his creditors, he abſo- 
lately refuſed to —— His Collegues, i 
that on ſhould 62 ws ſo venerable and ſacred an office 
an aſylum for his avarice and injuſtice, . all roſe. u 
againſt him, and declared, that if he did not pay his 
debts, or give ſecurity for doing ſo, they would Join 
with his creditors to reduce him to reaſon. Would it 
not be highly contrary to juſtice, that no officer ſhould 
dare to ſignify. a proceſs to a magiſtrate in a conſider- 
able office? 
A. R. 599. The Luſtrum, which was cloſed under the Cenſors 
of whom we have juſt ſpoke, was the fifty- fifth. The 
citizens were found by. the Cenſus to amount to three 
hundred and N our 3 
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- The following, year. Cato loſt his ſon, who was then A: Rc 


63 


Prætor, and very dear to him. He might have con- cat. | 


ſidered himſelf as doubly his father; becauſe, beſides 
life, he had l his education, which 
confide to nobody but himſelf; having been his tutor 
both in literature, the ſtudy of the laws, and even the 
exerciſes of the body. Our manners make this 


almoſt incredible. But Plutarch poſitively affirms, 


that Cato himſelf taught his ſon to dart the javelin, 
to fence, to ride, to charge, to bear heat and cold, 


and to paſs the moſt rapid rivers by an He 
r him, 


had been at the trouble of writing hiſtories 
and in large characters, with his own hand; being de- 
ſirous that his ſon might not want ſo great an advan- 
tage as the know 


ledge of the antient deeds of - his 
countrymen. He never let a word eſcape him in his 
preſence, that was in the leaſt repugnant to morality, 


and with as much caution as he would have obſerved 


before the veſtal virgins. So much care and pains 
ſucceeded perfectly: and Plutarch obſerves, that Cato 


1 ſon in his works, as an excellent perſon, 


and one equally diſtinguiſned by civil and military 
virtues. That young man was very happy in mar- 
riage; for which he was as much — 2 his own 
merit, as his father's reputation. His wife was Tertia, 
the daughter of Paulus Emilius, and ſiſter of the 
ſecond Scipio Africanus: he left children at his death. 
His father was extremely afflicted by it, but, however, 
bore that misfortune with all the conſtancy of a philo- 
ſopher, and did not loſe a ſingle moment of his ap- 
— to the publick affairs on that account. As 

e was always an enemy to empty pomp, and vain ex- 
pences, his funeral was only plain and decent. | 


would 


The ſame year died alſo the great Pontiff M. Emi. Epi. Liv. 


lius Lepidus. | He had in his will forbad any magni- 


ficent obſequies to be made for him; deſpiſing, as 


well as Cato, the uſeleſs oſtentation of expence in the 
funerals of great perſons. P. Cornelius Scipio Naſica 
was elected Pontifex Maximus in his room. ,- 


At 
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64 AFFAIRS that happened at ROME. 
Ad the interval I am now upon I find there were (6: 
veral remarkable trials, which T proceed to relate in 
% Tr: ITT enn 
A. R. 6034 The firſt that occurs is that of Galba, accuſed be- 
fore the People for the horrid maſſacre of the Luſita- 
nians, with equal perfidy and cruelty. L. Scribonius 
Libo, Tribune of the People, was his accuſer. But 
a- more formidable adverſary, Cato, who, after. his 
Conſulſhip which he had paſſed in Spain, had declared 
'{ © Himſelf the defender and patron of that province, 
Joined the Tribune, and ſupported him with all his 
credit and eloquence. According to Livy he was then 
®* ninety years old: but his zeal for the publick good 
and juſtice animated him, and he had ſtill ſufficient 
ſpirits to harangue the People, and to exhort them not 
to ſuffer the crime to go unpuniſhed, | 
Cic. de Galba was one of the moſt illuſtrious Orators of his 
Orat. 227, time; of which we ſhall ſoon cite a proof. His prin- 
Brut. 89, Cipal excellency was in moving the paſſions, in which 
yo. eloquence diſplays itſelf moſt, and exerciſes its greateſt 
al. Max. power over the mind. His crime was notorious, and 
drew upon him general indignation. But his judges 
were the multirude, that eaſily paſs from one extretnity 
to another, and with whom opinion frequently takes 
&-. place of reaſon. He took the advantage of this pro- 
penſity, and ſpared no pains to mollify the People, 
and move their compaſſion. Accordingly, in his des 
fence he endeavoured to diſguiſe the fact as much as 
poſſible. But his principal reſource was a ſight, 
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viii. 1. 


According to Cicero he lived but to the age of r 9 
+ Reprehendebat Galbam Rutilius, quod is C. Sulpicii Galli, pro: 
pinqui ſui, 8 filium ipſe penè in humeros ſuos extuliſſet, qui 
atris clariſſimi recordatione £ memoria fletum populo moveret, & 
duos filios ſuos parvos tutelæ populi commendaſſet, ac ſe, tanquam in 
procinctu teſtamentum faceret, fine libra atque tabulis populum Ro: 
manum tutorem inſtituere dixiſſet illorum orbitati, Itaque cùm & 
invidia & odio populi tum Galba premeretur his quoque eum tra- 
ediis liberatum ferebat. Quod item apud Catonem ſcriptum video: 
— pueris & lactymis uſus eſſet, pœnas eum daturum fuiſſe. De 
t. 1. * 
Eo facto 1 4 concione, qui omnium conſenſu petiturus exat, 
penè nullum triſte ſuffragium it. Val. Max. 


which 
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which he preſented to the eyes of the judges. C. Sul. 
picius Galba, his near relation, a Senator uni 5 | 
eſteemed, had by his will appointed him guardian of a 
ſon of very tender years at his death. He made him ap- 
pear in the Forum, carrying him almoſt upon his own 
ſhoulders ; bringing with him, at the ſame time, his 
own two ſons, who were alſo very young. Then, 
after having expatiated in the moſt moving terms, 
with tears in his eyes, upon the deplorable condition 
of his whole unfortunate family, conſidering himſelf 
as one upon the brink of deſtruction, - he compared 
himſelf to ſoldiers that made their will before a battle; 
and recommended thoſe render infants to the Roman 
People, leaving them under their care and thition. 
This fight, -attended with the diſcourſe and tears of a 
vehement orator, moved and changed every body. 
The juſt indignation they had conceived on the meer 
relation of Galba's cruel treachery to the Spaniards, on 
a ſudden gave place to compaſſion and indulgence; and 
the perſon whom every body, in their thoughts, had 
deemed unworthy of grace, was acquitted without a 
ſingle ſuffrage againſt him: ſuch force and ſway has 
eloquence over mankind ! f 

Another criminal, ſome years after, was not ſo for- Freinſhem. 
tunate. This was L. Hoſtilius Tubulus, . a man ff 
equally void of - honour and ſhame, who, during the 
year of his Pretorſhip, when he preſided in trying 
aſſaſſins, had publickly ſold juſtice, without obſerving 
any meaſures. As ſoon as his term of office expired, A. R. 611. 
P. Scævola, Tribune of the People, attacked him; 
and the trial was referred to the deciſions of Cn. Ser- 
vilius Cæpio, one of the Conſuls. Tubulus did not 
ſtay till it was to come on, and diſappeared. It was 
a frequent cuſtom at Rome to be ſatisfied with this 
voluntary baniſhment, to which criminals condemned 
themſelves : but ſo vile a wretch as this was thought 
nworthy of ſo gentle a punihment. Tubulus was 
ited to appear, and foreſeeing that he ſhould be con · 
lemned to be ſtrangled in priſon, he choſe rather tp 
olſon himſelf. FOE 
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Val. Max. 
v. 8. a 


of extraordinary merit, deſired that no ſentence might 
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The following year gives us an example pu 
ſeverity capable of making one tremble. ' Deputies 
from Macedonia laid complaints before the Senate 


againſt D. Silanus, who; during his command in that 
rovince, had committed many * ws in it. Man- 
Rus Torquatus, the * father of the accuſed, a Senator 


be paſſed upon his ſon, till he had examined into the 
affair himſelf. No difficulty was made to grant him 
this, as every body placed great confidence in his 
abilities and probity. He heard both ſides during 
two days, and on the third declared his fon guilty; 
and, in conſequence, forbade him ever to appear be- 
fore him. Silanus; after ſo ſad a ſentence, could no 
longer ſupport the light, and hanged himſelf out of 
deſpair. The- father, ' through a rigour it is hard to 
praiſe, . would not ſo much as aſſiſt at his funeral; but 
being of the profeſſion of the bar, remained calmly at 
home, anſwering thoſe who came to conſult him, as 


uſual. This behaviour ſpeaks the heir and deſcendant Cl 


of that Manlius Torquatus, who had cauſed the head W 
of his victorious ſon to be cut off. But ought tha 
zeal to be carried ſo far as to {tifle the ſentiments of de 
nature ? | , Fa er 
No ghory, no ſervices rendered the State, exempted 

a Roman citizen from the vexations of the Tribune; a 
We have ſeen a glaring example of this in the perfor up 
of the firſt Scipio Africanus. The ſecond experienced SC] 
3 the ſame trial, but extricated himſelf more ſucceß Wh 
Freinſhem. fully. He had been Cenſor, and, whilſt he exerciſeſ et 
_ that office, would have noted and degraded Claudia Ser 
' 3**  Aſellus, a Roman Knight; who was protected from his 
this diſgrace ſolely by the appoſition of the other Ce "ot 
A. R. 614, for Mummius. This Clzadius retained the warmel © 
or 614. reſentinent againſt Scipio, and, being become TM and 
bune, he accuſed him before the People; on u and 
pretence, and for what crime, the monuments com Le] 
down to us are ſilent. Scipio wonderfully ſuſtain * 

| | | © xe 

* The ſon of Manlius had been adopted by one Silanus. that 
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his character of magnanimity. He did not put on 
mourning, nor appear as a ſuppliant: and even de- 
rided his adverſary, with an air of ſuperiority that ſat 
very well upon ſo great a man. This affair had no 
conſequen e. {. DOR 1 | | 
Scipio himſelf, ſeveral. years after, and when lie cic.Divin, 
had added the deſtruction of Numantia to that of Car- in Que 
thage, accuſed L. Cotta. The authors who ſpeak of — — 
this affair do not mention the occaſion of it; but ſup- n. 58. 
poſe, that Cotta was undoubtedly guilty. The cauſe — 9 
was pleaded ſeven times before judgment was paſſed: 
for the Romans knew nothing of proceedings in 
writing; and when a cauſe, after having been pleaded 
on both ſides, did not appear ſufficiently clear, they 
decreed that it ſhould be reheard at new expences. At 
length, the eighth time that Cotta's affair came on, he 
was acquitted. It is ſaid, that the accuſer's too great 
power ſaved the accuſed; the judges having appre- 
hended, that the condemnation of Cotta might be aſ- 
cribed to Scipio's credit. A weak pretext this. It 
would indeed be horrid iniquity, that the power of an 
adverſary ſnould cauſe an innocent perſon to be con- 
demned: but that is no juſt reaſon for acquitting a 
criminal. | | 

I can conclude what regards trials no better than by 
a fact which, in my opinion, reflects great honour 
upon the Roman Bar, and ſtill more upon Lælius, 
Scipio's friend. He was to plead a criminal affair, in 
which ſome publicans, or farmers of the publick re- 
venues, were concerned; the cognizance of which the 
Senate had referred to the Conſuls. He pleaded with 
his uſual exactneſs and elegance. But the Conſuls were 
not convinced, and decreed it ſhould be heard a ſecond 
time. A new pleading of Lælius, ſtill more elaborate 
and preciſe, enſued ; and judgment was ſtil] reſpited, 
and a new trial ordered. The farmers re- conducted 
Lælius to his hbuſe, expreſſing the utmoſt gratitude, 


and defiring him not to be diſcouraged. He anſwered, 
© that he had the greateſt conſideration for them, and 
that he had manifeſted it by taking this affair upon 
| 2 | 


him. 
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Which he was capable: but that the beſt they could 


- were void of all mean jealouſy, did each other juſtice, 


AFFAIRS that happened at ROME. | 
him; that he had employed all the pains in it of 


do, would be to apply to Galba, who being a more 
vehement orator than himſelf, would throw more 
warmth and force mto the manner of pleading their 
cauſe, and probably carry it in their favour.” They 
took his advice, and applied to Galba, who, being to 
ſupply the place of ſo ow. a man, long refuſed to 
2 their defence upon and was ſcarce prevailed 

at length: to do * their earneſt ſollicitations; 
th employed all the = day in ſtudying the cauſe, 
makin * himſelf perfectly maſter of it, and in preparing 
and ai poſing his — "The third day, which was that 
on which it was to be heard, he ſhut hanſelf up in a de- 
rocked vaulted As, with faine' leained M, 
were his ſecretaries, When he was informed that the 
Conſuls had taken their places, he quitted his cloſet 
with his viſage and eyes all in flames, as if he had 
Juſt been pronouncing his pleading. It was even ob- 
ſerved, that his flaves had been treated with ſeverity 

a. proof that he was as violent a maſter, as he was b 
vehement orator. The audience was very numerous, 
and in great expectation; and Lælius was preſent. 
Galba began to ſpeak with ſo much force and elo- 
quence, that he was interrupted by applauſes at almoſt 
every part of his pleading: and he fo happily employed 
both the force of pr s and the W of pal 
ſions, that the Farmers entirely carried their cauſe, 8 
and were acquitted. 

Such a ſucceſs in theſe cireumſtances did Galbe 
great honour: but the modeſt and equitable behaviout 
of Lælius was no leſs admired ; which ſnewed, “ that 
in thoſe times the perſons of the firſt rank at the bar 
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and were'glad to praiſe the merit and talents of others. 
Wie alſo + ſee on this occaſion, that there is no equality 


at 
* Erat omnino tum mos, ut in reliquis rebus melior, fic in hoc 
ipſo bumanior, ut faciles eſſent in ſuum cuique tribuendo. Baur. Vt 
+ Ex hac Rutiliana narratione ſuſpicari licet, cum duæ ſummæ fin fic 


in Oratore laudes, una 3 diſputandi ad docendum, altera gr# L 
Dern 
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between the two kinds of eloquence; of which the 
one confipes itſelf to informing the judges with exact- 
neſs | and perſpicuity, and the other in a manner 
raviſhes their conſent; by an irreſiſtible violence; and 
that the latter infinitely excels the former. 72 77 55 

I have ſaid that Tubulus, who was condemned in 
the 611th year, had preſided as Prætor in trials for aſ- 
ſaſſination. It was, therefore, before that time that a 
change had been made with regard to the Prætors in 
the polity of the government of Rome, and in the 
adminiſtration of juſtice, It conſiſts in this: that as, 
before, of the ſix Princes two only remained at Rome - 
to preſide in trying civil cauſes, and the four others 
went either to govern the provinces of the empire, ot 
command the armies ; it was decreed, at the time of 
which we are ſpeaking, that they ſhould all paſs the 
whole year of their Prætorſhip in the city; two with. 
the uſual functions, and the other four to take cogni · 
zance of certain crimes, It was in this manner that 
the Queſtiones Perpetuæ were inſtituted ; that is, the 
ordinary tribunals for trying the crimes of caballing, 
peculation, &c. After having. paſſed the year of 
their Pretorſhips in theſe functions, they were all fix 
ſent to govern the provinces in the quality of Propræ· 
tors. All this has been related more at large in a 
diſſertation in a former volume of this work. f 

Two motives probably occaſioned this change to be 
made: the one, that the empire having been conſider- 
ably enlarged by the conqueſt of Africa, Macedonia, 
and Achaia, four Pretors were too few for the number 
of the provinces: the other, that hcentiouſneſs and 
diſorders augmenting, the neceſſity -of the ordinary 
tribunals for checking crimes and puniſhing crigunals, 
was obvious. 241 


Scipio, in his Cenſorſhip, uſed his utmoſt efforts A. R. 610. 


againſt degeneracy of manners, and the abuſes, of 


yiter agendi ad animos audientium permovendos; aye plus pro- 
ficiat is qui inflammet Judicem, quam ille qui doceat : elzgantiam in 
Lælio, vim in Gaiba fuiſſe. BruT. | 2 


F; | every 


+ | 
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every kind, that had been introduced at Rome. But 
all his zeal was rendered ineffectual, by the too great 


facility” of his collegue, L. Mummius, a man of 
merit in many inſtances; but ſimple, eaſy to be de- 


| ceived, and of that kind of good diſpoſttion chat de- 
Diod. apud 
Vale. examined into the conduct of the Senators, Knights, 


generates into weakneſs. Accordingly, whilſt Scipio 


and common People, with ſeverity; and employed 
the whole authority of his office in reforming vices; 
Mummius noted none, or even diſcharged all thoſe 
that he could, Who had been noted by his Collegue. 


Oak * Scipio could not help complaining of this, and ſaid 


one day, in a full affembly of the People, that he 


ſhould have exerciſed the Cenſorſhip in a manner 
worthy of the majeſty of the Commonwealth, if he 
had either had no Collegue, or a Collegue.” -- 71h 
Scipio, however, did not carry his ſeverity to ex. 
ceſs; of which we have a proof, in the manner he 


acted in reſpect to a Roman Knight called C. Licinius 


Sacerdos. At the review of the Knights, when it 


came to his turn to preſent himſelf to the Cenſors, 


Scipio ſaid with a loud voice: * I know C. Licinms 


e 1s perjured, and if any body will accuſe him, ll 


«be a witneſs againſt him.” Nobody offering chem- 


ſelves, 05 6 addreſſing himſelf to Licinius, ordered 
val. Max. him to paſs 


* iv. 1. 


<« ] will not note you,” ſaid he, „ tt 
« it may not be ſaid I afted the part of accuſer, judge, 
« and witneſs, in reſpect to you.“ Upon Warn 
makes this fine reflection: 4 Therefore *this 
man, to whoſe judgment not only the Roman People 
but foreign nations, referred themſelves, did not think 
his own conſciouſneſs ſufficed, when the queſtion was 
to degrade a citizen.” 

I ſhall relate another memorable circum in 
Scipio's Cenſorſhip. On the clofing of the Cenſus it 
was the cuſtom to implore the Gods, by a prayer, to 


Itaque is cujus arbitrio & popnlus Romanus & exteræ gentes con- 
tentz eſſe conſueverant, ipſe ſua conſcientia ad ignominiam ra 
contentus non fuit. Cre. pro Cl. n. 134. 


1 augment 
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if the old ones, which were often as abſurd and 


AFFAIRS * at ROME. 
augment the power of the Roman People. When 


2 we ought to- aſk of the Gods, is to pteſerve it in 
« the ſame ſtate.“ And he immediately cauſed the 
corn "tb detiniendedined et 
rated it from thenceforthur + / J 


In the Cenſus made by the Cenſurs A's 
Mummius, the citizens were found to be three 
and wweney.eigt . three hundred and oy. 
c W RS. n 


2 


the regifter, according to chat cuſtom, read this form, 
Scipio ſaid, 4. Our: power is great enough. All chat 
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I I ought not to ella here the wiſe precaution N u 
by the Senate to baniſh the 1s from Rome, Val. Maxe | 


and to prohibit a new \worſhip: of Jupiter Sabazius, 
which had been introduced there. We have examples 
of the attention of the Romans to reform new and 


foreign ſuperſtitions in all times: happy had it been, 


ſhamful as thoſe they E had not ee 
greater credit with — 2 


Livy * ſomewhere ſays, that, i in the; Glo manner Wa 7 


diſeaſes are known before ' remedies to cure them, {0 
are the crimes which» call for the redreſs of laws. 
Thus the avarice and injuſtice of the Roman Magiſ- 
trates, which conrinually increaſed, occaſioned a very 
wiſe law, by which the States, whom the Governors 


of provinces had oppreſſed and plundered, were au- 


thorized to apply to the Judges for reſtitution of what 
had been unjuſtly taken from them: Lex Calpurnia 


de pecuniis repetundis. It was propoſed by L. Calpur- 


nius Piſo Frugi, Tribune of the People, in the be- 
inning of the third Punic war, in the Conſulſhip of 
. Marcius Cenſorinus and M. Manilius. It was, 
perhaps, this law, that acquired this Tribune the ; 
nourable ſurname of F Ut, honeſt man. | 


* Sicut ant? morbos FEE eſt ** eſſe, ah remedia eorum; 


fic cupiditates prius nate ſunt, w_ _ quæ us modum * 
Liv. xxxiv. 3. 


F 4 The 


the gögth year of Rome, in the Con 
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The exceſſive expences made at Rome in entertain · 
ments, were alſo the occaſion of 


different laws 


for putting a ſtop to the luxury of the Table. 


The la Oz cn14a was the firſt, ſo called from C.. 


Orchius, Tribune of the People, who e in 
Iſhip o 
Fabius Labeo and M. Claudius Marcellus. It only 55 
preſcribed the number of the gueſts. Cato often Pons 
Flained, in his harangues, — it was not obſeryed. 
Twenty- two after, that is, in the 591ſt 
Rome, appeared the law Fannia. The former, far 


' -from remedying the evil, had only augmented it, in 


1-1 
| = 


gueſts 22 by it: chis went to the root of the 


Peron at liberty to be at what expence haps 
provided they did not exceed the number 


evil, by fixing the expence itſelf. It was preceded, by 
a dectee of the Senate, -which ordained; that the prin» 
oy citizens, who, at the time of the games in honour 

the mother of the Gods, made entertainments for 
each other, ſhould take an oath to the Conſuls not ta 


eexpend at each of them above an hundred and twenty 
Aſſes, or thirty ſeſterces ;; that is, about three ſhillings 


and 2 of our money, excluſively of garden- 


3 and wine; that they. ſhould uſe no wine 
but 


Macrob. 


the growth of the country ; and ſhould have 


no plate exceed! A pounds in weight (about 


the ſame — ens. The law Fannia, which was 
paſſed in conſequence " this reſolution; of the Senate, 
was more — in reſpect to the diſtinction of the 
days, allowing an hundred Aſſes for entertainments on 


certain feſtivals, thirty Aſſes ten times a month, and 


only ten on the other days, which are about threes 

pence of our money. This law was called F n 

from the Conſul Fannius, who propoſed it. 

The law Dior was inſtituted eighteen years after 

An. Rom. 60g. It decreed, that not only the city K 

Rome, but all Italy, and every gueſt, as well as the 
who gave the —— i, ſhould be ſubject 

to the penalties of the law Fannia. 


7 The 
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þ 

2 Craſſus Dives, then Tribune, was its author. The 
PF warmth for putting it in execution was ſo great, that 
1 the Senate decreed it ſnould be obſerved as ſoon as 

1 propoſed, without waiting till it had received its final 


authority from the ſuffrages of the People, which 
could not take place, according to cuſtom, till after 
three market- days, that is, till twenty- ſeven days after 
its promulgation. It differed little from the law Fannia, 
and was only a kind of confirmation of it. It decreed. 
that, on the Calends, Nones, and Market-days, the 
citizens ſnould not * thirty Aſſes, that is, 
leſs than ſix- pence of our money; and that, on the 
other not ex days, no more than three pound of 
freſh, and one of ſalt meat, ſhould be uſed; without 
including fruits. bc! z 100 d 
Some other regulations were afterwards made: 
but luxury, always too ſtrong for the laws, conti- 
nually broke the barriers pains were taken to oppole 
tO Ic. 5 , 8 | D 0 gang 
I am amazed that theſe Legiſlators, ſo ſevere againſt 
the luxury of the table, did not extend their views ta 
another abuſe, againſt which Scipio inveighs with ve- 
hemence, in a diſcourſe of which Macrobius has pre - 


22 


ing of public ſchools at Rome to be kept by Come; 
dians, to which young perſons of both ſexes were 
ſent, to learn the art of geſture, and to declaim, the 
art of accompanying; the pronunciation of verſes with 
motions of the body. Theſe maſters, who were of 
looſe manners, often taught their pupils to perform 


F 


all ſenſe of modeſty. Scipio makes bitter complaints 
of this practice. Our youth, ſays he, go to the 


Eunt in ludum hiftrionum ; diſcunt cantare : quæ majores noſtri 
ingenuis probo ducier yoluerunt. Eunt, inquam, in ludum falta. 
torium inter cinædos virgines puerique ingenui—In his (vidi) unum, 
quod me Reipublicæ maxime miſertum eſt, puerum bullatum peti- 
tors flium non minorem annis duodecim cum crotalis ſaltare, quam 


ſchool 


= ns: 4 
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78: 
The law Licinia is aſcribed, by ſeveral of the Macrob. 
Learned, to the 642d year of Rome. P. Licinius;; Gell, 


ſerved a fragment. This abuſe conſiſted in the ſuffer. Sat. ii. 10. 


laſcivious motions, entirely capable of extinguiſhing . — 
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ſchhool of the actors, to learn to pronounce verſes as on 
tze ſtage; an exerciſe which oùr anceſtors conſidered 
as a profeſſion for ſlaves. Boys and girls of condition 
came to theſe ſchools. © But in what company were 
they I have myſelf ſeen, adds he, a boy in one of 
thieſe ſchools (which ſight made me deplore the fate of 
the Commonwealth) I have ſeen a boy, I ſay, the ſon 

bf one who was actually a candidate for office, per- 

forming a ſpeech to the ſound of a kind of tabor, or 
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a dance, capable of making a ſlave void of ſhame t 
bluſh.” Such an education muſt undoubtedly have © 
had a great tendency to corruption of manners. To n 
what enormities muſt not an 3 an educated natu- 0 
ny give themſelves up? © I 
The laws of which it remains ber me o ſpeak have ſ 
a different view from the preceding. They tend h 
either to aggrandize the power of the u or to p 
Exempt them from dependance on the Great. d 
A. R. 66. The Tribune C. Licinius Craſſus, to make his 0 
— wg 56. Court. to the People, and mortify the Senate; propoſed ſe 
a change in the creation of the Pontiffs, and to transfer ¶ ti 
the choice of them to the People; whereas hitherto it WM m 
had always been made by the college of Pontiffs them. fr 
ſelves. | Lælius, then Pretor, ſpoke ſtrongly againit I of 
this propoſal, ſhewing how dangerous it was to make 
any innovations in matters of Religion. This motive, WI m 
to which the multitude is very ſenſible, cauſed a ca 
entirely popular to be rejected by the „ of Ws of 
2 | 


'The next 5 regard ſecrecy in giving ſalfidges 
concerning which —.— perſons of conſequence ſeem-to 

AR. 613. have been divided in opinion. Till the 613th year a 
Te 4. Rome, the ſuffrages had been given viva wore" 
34+ chuſing magiſtrates» and it does not appear, that th 
| manner of proceeding in electing them had any-incol- 


venience, as no change had eyer been propoſed in no op 
| 
ſaltationem impudicus ſervulus honeſt? ſaltare non poſſet. Sciei = 


apud Mackos f. 


+ In the interpretation of —— 1 1 followed the Abbe Du Bos * 
Saltation. See Reflection u ainting and Poetry, Vol. III. Sect. 23. l 
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It had even this advantage, when any r ect 
perſons without merit for offices, Nene pan -6s * 
the citizens could make him ſenſible of the conſe- 
quences, and bring him over to a better opinion. 
We have often ſeen that the People, eſpecially on itn- 
portant occaſions, came readihy into the ſentiments 
and remonſtrances of the citizens who _ the Pub- 
lick good their vie. | 

But when the great and powerful began ublickly 
to abuſe their authority, in order to give 1 in 
elections, emplaying not only W but even 
menaces and violence, the People CN 
of preſerving their liberty from cheir 9 
longer giving their ſuffrages viva voce, but by br: 32 » 
ſo that each citizen threw into a locked vote-hoπ] that 
had an opening at top, a note, with the name of the 
perſon he voted for inſcribed upon it. Cicero elegantly De Deg 
defines this method of proceeding in elections, tabellam gen. er 2 
vindicem tacit libertatis; a certain method of 
ſe:ving the liberty of ſuffrages by the ſecrech of — 
tiny.“ But, on another ſide, this methods only 
more liable to corruption, delivering thoſe ho do ill 
from the ſhame of being known. - Human things art 
of this kind, and — 4 have two aſpect s. 

However it were, this Jawy which eſtabliſhed the 6 
method of ſcrutiny for the election of magiſtrates, wass 
called Gabinia, from the name of Gabinius, Tribune 


of the P I 
neither bi nor merit. T 


Two years after alſo, the ſame bn of ſcrutiny De leg. ik. 
was introduced alſo in trials, by L. Caſſius, Tribune 3+ 35- 
of the People; and from his name the law was called 
Caſſia. The Conſul Emilius, famous for his elo- 
quence, employed the whole force of it for | 
the ancient cuſtom. One of Caſſius's Co alſo 
oppoſed it: but he at length roſe up, and it was be- 
lieved that he deſiſted by the advice of Scipio Atri- 
canus, Thus the lam was acceptet. balls, 

Carbo, a' very/ſeditious citizen, extended it to the De leg. in, 
Aſſemblies of the People, in which the inſtitution of 3+ 


laws is de termined. 


Only 


Ve leg. iii. o 2605 kind of trials were exe from ils 


WARS AB ROAD. 


method of ſcrutiny : theſe were thoſe before the 
for crimes of high treaſons. Caſſius had cxpreſily ex- 
this ſingle caſe. Cælius introduced ſcrutiny 
alſo in this point; and, . we may ptr Cicero, he 
{oem it all his 455,08 


WARS ABROAD! | 


| To compleat the ner —— I have left un; 
touched, it remains for me to ſpeak” of two wars of 
lirtle importance, and of that of the ſlaves en 
which gave the Romans great employment. 

Ap. Claudius being Conſul with Q. Metellus Mai 
—— had Gaul for his province. The Salaſſſ 


Suppl. li who inhabited the country now called the valley of 


2 X24 
d a river neceſſary to the working 


Aoſte, had a quarrel with their neighbours, concerning 
certain gold mines, 
= — carried on in that country. Appius 
pointed to terminate this difference. But, proud 
anc} havghry, like all the reſt of his family, and be- 
ſides jealous of the glory of his Collegue, he was re. 
ſolveci, at all events, to acquire the honour of a tri- 
umph. He therefore gave the cauſe entirely for the 
neighbours of the Salaſſi, whom he thereby reduced to 
take arms. He was defeated” in à firſt battle, and 
loft" five .thouſand men. But he had his revenge af- 
terwards, and killed the Salaſſi five thouſand on their 
fide. This was a great loſs for that people. They 
| fabmitted in conſequence: and Appius returned to 
Rome, ſo fully aſſured that he deſerved a 
that he did not ſo much as demand it, but only aſked 
a deeree for being permitted to take the money for de- 
fraying the expences of it out of the publick treaſury, 
This being refuſed, he took the upon "him 
ſelf; and undertook to triumph, A Tribune of che 
People oppoſed it, and even chreatened to have him 
pulled by force out of his chariot. Claudia, the 
daughter of Appius, who was a Veſtal, ſaved her 
father from this affront. She placed herſelf by his * 
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in his chariot, · and the Tribune, reſpecting in her the 

facred character with which ſhe was inveſted, did not 

pp ro execute his menace. Thus triu pry rom 
than hi 


_—_ with more glory to his daughter 


The Ardyzni, 4 People of Inyricum, had ravaged Fr Frein- 
parts,” Suppl. live 


the lands of ſome of the Roman allies, and even 
of Italy in their neighbourhood. The Senate having 
cauſed co to be made to them ineffectually 
Deputies, a body of ten thouſand foot and five 
hundred horſe them. On the fight of this 
army, the Barbarians ſubmitted to all the conditions it 
was thought proper to impoſe upon them. They foon 
forgot their promiſes, and renewed their ' ravages. 
The Conſul Ser. Fulvius Flaccus was ordered to march 
againſt them, who ſoon reduced them to reaſon; and. 
in order to put a final end to their courles, he removed 
them from the ſea into the midland country: being 
forced, there, to apply themſelves to huſbandry for 
ſubſiſtence, they became as pacific as * had before 


been turbulent and 2 


WAR OF THE SLAVES IN SICILY.” 


From the end of the fecond Punic war, that i bolares 
during more than ſixty years, Sicily had enjoyed pro-Phot. & 


found tranquillity, and in the arms of peace had 

plicd ſolely to the cultivation of lands, and the corn- 
trade, in which its whole wealth conſiſted. Ac- 
cordingly, the wiſe Cato called it the granary of the 
n and the nurſing- mother of the Ro- 
man Pe This trade inriched not only the inha- 
bitants 2 the iſland, but a great f number of Roman 


® Ttaque ine M. Cato 1 ain penariam * notre, 
nutricem plebis Romane, Siciliam — Ci. in Ver. 1. 3. 
ol Multis locupletioribus eivibus utimur quod habent propinquamy 
fidelem, fructu provinciam—quos illa partim — ſup- 
peditandis cum quæſtu compendioque dimittit ; partim retinet, * 
arare, ut paſcere, ut negotiari libeat, e e 
collocare. ibid. 6. 


— 


citizens, 


6 
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WAR or ru SLAVES is SICILY; - | 
citizens, who, invited by the nearneſs of ſituation; 
went thither regularly every year to malæe conſiderable 
urchaſes of grain; or ſettled there with their fami- 
3 | 


It is eaſy to conceive, that a great number of ſlaves 
were neceſſary for cultivating a country of ſuch great 
extent and fertility as Sicily. We ſhall ſee that the 
number of thoſe who took arms amounted to almoſt 
two hundred thouſand. This multitude of faves 
would have been of great advantage to Sicily, if their 
_ maſters had treated them with humanity, and they 
had been in the leaſt of the character of the perſon 
to whom Seneca writes in theſe terms: „I hear“ 
with joy by thoſe who come from you, that you live 
familiarly with your ſlaves. This agrees well with one of 
your prudence and learning. But ſome may ſay, they 
are ſlaves: they ought. rather to ſay, they are men, 
companions, nay, friends, of an inferior claſs Con- 
tinue to be loved and reſpected, rather than feared, 
by your ſlaves. It was thus the antient Romans. lived, 
Our forefathers called the maſter of the houſe, the 
father of the family; and his ſervants and, ſlaves; his 
family.” Corruption of manners has changed this fine 
order. RY 4. 
When luxury, the natural conſequence of great 
riches, had gained ground amongſt the inhabitants of 
this iſland, it extinguiſhed all ſenſe of equity and hu- 
manity in their minds, and + the ſlaves were treated 
not like men, but braſts, and with more cruelty than 
beaſts ; for care is taken to feed oxen and horles, to 
enable them to perform all the ſervice they can; 
whereas theſe inhuman rich men frequently refuled 


® Libenter ex his qui a te veniunt cognovi, familiariter te cum 
fervis tuis vivere. Hoc prudentiam tuam, hoc eruditionem decet. 
Servi ſunt? Imd homines. Servi ſunt? Imò contubernales, Seri 
ſunt ? Imò humiles amici—Colant potiùs te, quam timeant—Majores 
noſtri Dominum, patrem familiæ appellaverunt : ſervos, familiares 
Senec. Epiſt. 47. | 

+ Alia interim crudelia & inbymana prætereo, quod nec tan 
hominibus quidem, ſed tanquam jumentis aburimur, SSN. Epill.4f 
their 
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their ſlaves the moſt indiſpenſible neceſſaries of life, 

not to mention the blows and other barbarous uſage 

inflicted upon em 

Thoſe unhappy wretches, driven to extremity by 
want, took to robbing : and as the credit of their mat- 

ters prevented the Prætors from doing juſtice upon 

theſe thieves, there was ſoon no ſecurity throughout 

Sicily; it became a very murtherous abode. This trade 

of robbing was an exerciſe. which prepared the ſlaves 

for war, in accuſtoming them to rapine and violence, 

enuring their bodies to fatigues, and rendering their 

courage more ſavage and brutal. In their meetings 

they reproached each other, that being, as they were, 

a numerous and flouriſhing youth, they ſhould be 

ſolely employed in feeding the pomp and luxury of a 

ſmall number of voluptuous men. Every thing tended 

to a general revolt. * 29 0h | D 

One Eunus, a native of Syria, then the ſlave of a 

citizen of Enna, called Antigenes, was very active in 

fomenting this diſpoſition. He boaſted his ſkill in 

magick, and pretended to know future events, and to 

converſe with the Gods, who had affured him that he 

ſhould one day be a King. Tn venting his. pretended 

oracles, he breathed flames out of his mouth, in which 

he held a nut with an hole at each end, full of com- 

buſtible matter that he had ſet on fire. His maſter di- 

verted himſelf with ſeeing him play theſe tricks, and, 

far from oppoſing them, carried him with him to the 

houſes where he ate, to divert the company. There 

he was interrogated concerning his future Sovereignty: 

the gueſts, by way of joke, deſired him to have them 

in his favour. when he came to be King; and upon his 

aſſurances that he would treat them in a very kind and | 

gracious manner, he was rewarded” with ſomething 

good from the table, . This manner of jefting ſoon be- 

came a very ſerious affair, and the kindneſs of thoſe. 

who had familiarized themſelves thus with this ſlave, 

was rewarded by very effectual and eſſential ſervices. 

The conſpiracy broke out at the houſe of Damo- 
philus. He was one of the richeſt inhabitants of Enna, 
and 
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haughty, inſolent, brutal man, who had the train and 
cequipage of a Prince, and made entertamments that 
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and maſter of a prodigious number of ſlaves, whont 


he treated with unheard-of barbarity and cruelty ; -an 


exceeded 1 ſaid of thoſe of Perſia 
in magnificence. His wife, Megallis, the wo 

ſpouſe of ſuch an huſband, imitated his — 
and cruelty in every thing. Their ſlaves, to the num- 
ber of four hundred, were the firſt that ſet up the 


ſttandard of revolt. After having conſulted Eunus, 


who promiſed them good ſucceſs in the name of the 
Gods, they placed him at their head, and having 
armed themſelves as well as they could, with ſtaves, 
paliſades, ſpits, and whatever they could find, they 
entered Enna in good order; and all the ſlaves in the 


city having joined them, they plundered the houſes, 


and committed all kinds of exceſſes and cruelties in 
them. Knowing that Damophilus and his wife were 
at their country-houſe, which was very nigh, they 
ſeized them, dragged them into the city in chains, and 
having carried them to the theatre, which was the 
place of the aſſembly, they accuſed them in form, 
tried them, maſſacred Damophilus upon the ſpot, and 
delivered up Megallis to the female ſlaves, who, after 
having made her ſuffer a thouſand indignities, threw 


her headlong from the top of a tower, or ſome rock. 


The fate of this mercileſs maſter's daughter is en- 
tirely remarkable. She was of a quite different cha 
rater from her father and mother, and full of good- 
nature, humanity, and compaſſion for thoſe who ſuf- 
fered. She conſoled thoſe unhappy ſlaves, when they 
had been cruelly ill-uſed and beaten. If they were 
put in priſon, ſhe carried them proviſions. In a word, 
ſhe reheved them in all things to the utmoſt of her 
power. By this conduct ſhe had gained their hearts; 
and experienced that effect very happily on this occa- 
ſion. This inſolent and brutal multitude; amidſt their 
greateſt fury, remembered her goodneſs to them. They 
treated her with reſpect, paid her all kinds of __—_— 
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and cauſed her to be conducted in ſafety to relations 
of hers at Catana. 
Enna, to whom he had promiſed his protection. He 


the city were involved.” 


* —_— "RR 


tricks and fanaticiſm, the revolted ſlaves declared him 
their King. There was no occaſion for violence to 
make him comply with their choice. He immediate- 
ly aſſumed the ſcepter, diadem, and other marks of 


female“ companion, who as well as himſelf was 4 


led Antiochus, and decreed that his new ſubjects 
ſhould take the name of Syrians. In leſs than . 
days ſix thouſand men joined him, who armed them- 
ſelves as well as they could. He ran from city to 
ity, and town to town, ſet open all the places where 
laves were ſhut up, and augmented' his forces to 
ſuch a degree, that he ventured to come to hlows with 


hem on ſeveral occaſions. 
Cleon on another ſide, in imitation of Eunus, hav- 
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o ruin the territory of Agrigentum, and in the ſpace 
df thirty days drew together five thouſand men, It 
was believed at firſt, that theſe two bodies of ſlaves, 
livided in intereſt; would deſtroy each other. But 
his proved a miſtake. On the firſt order that Cleon 
eceived from Eunus, he declared for him, and went 
vith his troops to . to the command of the new 

in 

It is eaſy to judge io horrid Tavages and cruelties 
mnkieods of domeſtick enemies committed againſt 
ictly, who knew neither laws, ſhame, nor ſentiments 
f humanity. Diodorus Siculus tells us, that they 


IJ uſe this term, becauſe d between ſlaves was not autlo- 
zed by the laws. 


Eunus alſo kept his 1050 with the ren __ 
ſaved them from the laughter in which all the reſt of 
As he had acquired great authority by his juggling 


the ſovereignty. He appointed his officers, gave his 
Syrian, the name of Queen, cauſed himſelf to be cal- 


he Roman troops ſent againſt him, and defeated | | 


ng put himſelf at the head of a body of laves, began 


r 6 treated 


ar” 
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treated pri ner of 74g with the 0 2 


cutting off their hands, and even . 54% | 
The ſame author has preſerved, 
1 r be ws 
affected. Gorgus, ce of rhe illuſtrious, and.richel Wl - 
citizens of antia, being ond. to hunt, 88 f 
ed a band of h robbers, coming. towards him a 
immediately fled towards the; city; but.as hi 0 
. he had lle h. gf ele ing. At the v 
father arrived on 1 ork imme q 
miounted to make his et up. 0 e * 
reſolve to ſave his lies a aÞagdoning, is f 0 


A. R. 618. 


periſh; and the father had the 
ſpect to the ſon. They di 
— * with tears, without b 
either ſide. This mutual tend 
The 18 arrived, and n 


koche battles with the Romans were no leſs ſucceſsful 
to the rebels, than their robberies. Florus mention 
to the number of four Prætors, who were beaten H ces 
them, Manilius, Lentulus, Pifo, and. Hypſzus. & 
many victories very much augmented Eunus's army 
that now amounted to ſeventy. thouſand men: and 
was believed, that adding all that had revolted in the 
different parts of Sicily together, they would form ih 
number of two — thouſand. The Roman 
then perceived, that theſe revolts er great atten 
tion, and they ſent the Conſul, C F W * 
Collegue of Scipio Africanus, into Sicily. It 
not appear, that this General gained any great aden 


This ſpirir of revolt, like a contagious diſeaſe, {pres 
into Italy, and even 1nto the city of Rome. A cob 
ſpiracy formed by an hundred and twenty ſlaves * 

diſcovered there. They were ſeized, and put ro deal 
It was known from their own confeſſion, that tl 
ſlaves of ſfveral cities of Italy had entered into tit 
conſpiracy. Q. Metellus and Cn. Servilius Czpt 
were charged with this affair, 9 den . 


the ſame. 1 " 
ted, ang lgtreated, each 


un; 
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remained upon — my 
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thouſand ſlaves at Sinueſſa; and cauſed four hundred 
and fifty to be hanged at Minturnæ. Page f. 
This evil ſhewed itſelf in ſeveral provinces: but in 
Sicily eſpecially it continued to make ſtrange havock: A. R. 51g, 
The Conſul L. Calpurnius Piſo, who had ſucceeded  - 
Fulvius, a ſtop to its progreſs by the good order 
and ſeverity of diſcipline he res eſtabliſhed amongſt the vil Nix. 
troops. C. Titius, who commanded a body . of ca- ii. 7. 
valry, having ſuffered himſelf to be furrounded by the Frontin- 
flaves, had ſurrendered to them, and delivered up his 
arms, on condition of having his life faved. Pifo 
condemned: him to remain, during all the time he 

ſhould ſerve, from morning to night barefoot, in the 
principal place of the camp, in a robe cut ignomini- 

ouſly, and & tunick without a girdle, all marks of in- 

famy. He was forbade to frequent the baths, or go to 

any entertainment; and all his men were diſmounted, 

and obliged to ſerve in the companies of lingers, who 

were conſidered as the meaneſt corps in — So 
diſtinguiſhed a puniſhment kept all the troops and offi- 

cers to their duty, and was followed by good fuceeſs. 

The rebels incenſed againſt the Mamertines, who had 

alone kepe their ſlaves in obedience and ſubmiſſion, 

becauſe they had always treated them with goodneſs 

and humanity, actually beſieged. their city, Meſſina, 

nth numerous troops; Piſo made his army march 

againſt them, and gave chem battle. Eight thouſand 

and alt that were taken pri- 

oners were crucified, In diſtributing the rewards te val. Max. 
fe, who had ſignalized themſelves in the battle, he i 3. 
declared that his fon deſerved a crown of gold of three 

pounds in weight: but as it did not hecome a magi- 

fate to put the Common wealeh to the expence of a 

preſent, that was to enter his own houſe, he would 
liſtinguiſt the honour of the reward from the value 

dt the matter; that * as his General he actually grant - 

d him the honour, but as his father he would ſecure 


* Ut honorem publicꝭ A duce, pretium I patre privatim-acciperet. 
G 2 the 


* 


A. R. 620. 
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the value to him by his will. Such a delicacy confirms 
the ſurname of Frugi that had been given to Piſo, and 
is worthy of him, who had firſt eſtabliſned the law 
againſt the extortion of magiſtrates. 

It was the Conſul P. Rupilius, who had the honow 
of having terminated the war of the ſlaves in Sicily. 
They were in poſſeſſion of many places: but two in 


particular conſtituted their ſtrength, Enna and Tau. 


romenium; and Ru _ conceived, that if he could þ 
take them, it would be a certain means to purge S- Wl ; 
cily of them, and entirely to extirpate them. He be-. h 
gan with Tauromenium, a very well fortified city, Wi 
which made a long and vigorous defence. As the 8 h 
Conſul was maſter at ſea, it could receive no provili- 7. 
ons on that ſide; and all the convoys by land were a. 
intercepted. The famine became ſo horrible, that WI q. 
they ate their own wives and children. The city val 
at length taken, and all the ſlaves that remained wem Wl 
put to death, after having ſuffered the moſt eruel tot- 0 
ments. * 
The Conſul then moved to Enna. That city 3 wa * 
conſidered as impregnable, and had a numerous gar T. 
riſon : but it ſoon. wanted proviſions. - Cleon W969 Cc 
commanded in it, having made a ſalley with all his bel | 
troops, after having long fought like a deſperate mu tur 
who expected no quarter from the enemy, was at lengul wh 
taken, and died ſome days after of his wounds. H jud 
dead body, which was expoſed to the view of the be me. 
ſieged, entirely diſcouraged them. Some, to hav (6 
their lives ſaved, delivered up the place to the Roman Ov. 
by treachery. Twenty W ſlaves hy / 
theſe two cities. - year 


Eunus, that 1 imaginary. Kin ;, eſcaped. into ſteep wit 
almoſt inacceſſible places, wi ſix hundred — ut 
compoſed his guard. Rupilius purſued them thithe 
and attacked them vigorouſly. He ſoon reduce 
them to deſpair, and they all killed one another, 
avoid the ſhame and cruel torments prepared for ther 
Eunus was too deſirous of life to follow their ex 
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panions of his fortune, who were (the thing is re- 
markable, and ſhews the effeminacy of this mock 
King) his cook, baker, bather, and the fool that di- 
verted him at table. He was thrown into a dun 
where he periſhed ſoon after of the _ diſeaſe. _ 
Rupilius, to leave no remains nor ſuſpicion of trou- 
bles and revolts in Sicily, made the tour of the whole 
iſland with a detachment of choſen troops; and after 
having entirely re-eſtabliſhed peace, he applied him- 
ſelf, in concert with the ten commiſſioners the Senate 


2 Las } * 


regulations, as were highly approved by the people, 
and conſidered as the foundations of the publick tran- 
quillity. This Rupilius, as we fee, was a man of 
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were without doubt much ſurprized to have a perſon 
to regard as a Conſul and Legiſlator whom they had 
ſeen in their iſland as an officer of the revenue, The 


Things, had much contributed to raiſe him to the 


After he had regulated the affairs of Sicily, he re- 
turned to Rome with his army. He had done actions 
which indiſpenfably deſerved a triumph. But it was 
judged that the meanneſs of the enemies had in ſome 
meaſure degraded fo ſignal an honour. It was thought 
ſufficient to grant him only the inferior triumph, called 
Ovatio. | | | 

Attalus King of Pergamus died about the 614th 
year of Rome. His nephew, who had the ſame name, 
with the ſirname of Philometor, ſucceeded him in his 
kingdom, but nor in his virtues. For, as if he had 
intended to make his ſubjects regret the loſs of him, 
he abandoned himſelf to all kinds of exceſs and de- 
bauchery. Happily for them his reign was ſhort, 
and continued only five years. ; 


Having no children, he made a will, by which he 
G 3 appointed 
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ple: he hid himſelf in dark and deep cayes, from 
whence he was taken, attended only by four com- 


85 


had ſent thither for that purpoſe, to inſtitute ſuch wiſe - 


ability and merit; but not of birth. The Sicilians Val. Max. 


vi. 9. 


favour of Scipio Africanus, who knew Men as well as 


Conſulſhip. — 


Freinſhem, 


Suppl. 
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inted the Roman People his heirs. | Eudemus. of 

Foe amus carried it to Rome. 

But Ariſtonicus, who gave himſelf out as deſcend 
ed from, the royal family, — ——— to get poſleſſi» 
on of the States of Attalus. And indeed, he was the 
ſonof Eumenes, but not legitimate. 

He ſoon formed a conſiderable party, as well by che 
| r of the people, accuſtomed to be governed by 
| Kings, as the aid of the ſlaves, who at that time hat 

revolted in Aſia againſt their maſters, as thoſe of Sicily 
had done, and for the ſame reaſons. Neither the reſalt- 
ance of many cities, who refuſed to acknowledge him, 
nor the ſuccours ſent thoſe hoy by the Kings of 
Bithynia and Cappadocia, ſtop his progrels, 
The Senate of Rome deputed five Ambaſſadors or 
Commiſſioners, whoſe unarmed: authority produced 
A. R. 621. no effect. The Romans at length made an army ie 
out under the command of P. Licinius Craſſus, a very 
rich man, of high birth, eloquent, an able Lawyer, 
and great Pontift, but who does not ſeem to have had 
any military merit. He was the firſt Pontifex Maxi- 
mus, to whom any command out of Italy had been 

Ven. 

, His exploits in Afia were very inconſiderable, 
Hiſtory relates nothing more memorable of him, than fror 
an act 2 of ſeverity, which may well be termed exceſ var 
rigour, It is as follows. In beſieging a city of Afi 
he ſent to demand of another city, in alliance with the 
Romans, the greateſt of two maſts he had ſeen there 


His intent was to make a battering-ram of it, IN T 

p chief engineer of the place believed the leaft ſuited t ho: 
Conſul's deſign beſt, and ſent it. Upon which Lic n th 

nius ordered that engineer to attend him; and withou¶ fore 

hearing hys reaſuns, ordered him to be ſtript and Mart 
{courged, faying ng, that he required obedience, and na muc! 

advice from | their 

He periſhed miſerably, and even, if Juſtin may Rom 

believed, by his own fault; having been leſs * 1 the 

om: 


® Intentior Attalics predrz, quam bello, JUSTIN. xxxyi. 3. 


. 
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conducting the war well, than upon collecting 
ating his. own: uſe the riches of the K hos 


taken priſoner. He however avaided the diſgrace of 
being delivered to the victor, by making à barbarian 
kill wm; irito whofe dye he thruſt a ſtick which he had. 
in his hand, on e to enrage him. 


K 


cvenged his death. Having made the utmoſt expe- 
ditioh into A fia, he gave Atiſtonicus battle, entirely 
defeatrdd his army, beſieged him fooh after in Strato- 
nidea, and at langth toak him priſoner. | 
e loaded with all the treaſures of Attalus. Manius 
Aqtiliris, who bad lately been elected Conſul, made 
ite to take this place, in order to 'tefniinate the war, 
and deprive; him of che honqur of à triumph. He, 
ound xriſtonicus fet out, and ſooh after Perpetna, who: 
had followed, died of diſeaſe at Pergamus. Aquilius 
had ne difficulty in phtting an end to a war, which 
Perperna had brought ſo near a ſuteeſsful concluſion. 
He however diſnonoured the advantages he gained, by 
an horrid cme eh all ——— In order to 
force förnie Practs t6 furfendet, he poiſdned the ſprings 
from which they had their water. The ol, d int. 
war to the Romans was, that Lydia, Caria, the Helle- 
ſpont, Phrygia, in a word, all that compoſed the king- 
dom of Attalus, was reduced into a Roman province, 
under the common name of Aſia. | 

The Senate had given orders to deſtroy the city of 
Phocæa, which had declared againſt the Romans, both 
in the war, of which we have been ſpeaking, and be- 
fore in that againſt Antiochus. The Inhabitants of 
Marſeilles, which was a Colony of Phocza, moved 
much with the danger of their founders, as if that of 
their own city had been in queſtion, fent deputies jo 
Rome to implore the clemency of the Senateand People 
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in their favour. However juſt the indignation of the 


complying with the warm | ph of a P "= 


of Pergamus. His army was defeated, and himiſelf 


Romans was againſt Phocæa, they could not refuſe 


The Conſul ma, whoſucctetied CTratfüs Toon: A. R. 622. 


Me immecliately ent him to Rome in the ff 5 which A. R. 623. 
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was carried to priſon and ftrang 


methods to which he owed his ſucc 
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for whom they had long had the higheſt regard, and 
who rendered 2 ſtill more worthy of it by 


the tender gratitude we WIEN for cheir fore. 


fathers and founders. + 

Manius Aquilius on returning to Rome giving; the 
honour of a triumph, inſtead of the puniſhment he 
had juſtly telrves for the unworthy and criminal 
eſis.) And ſoon 
after, on being accuſed. of extortion, he was acquitted, 
which did not retrieve his honour, but diſgraced his 


Judges. As to Ariſtonicus, having been exhibited as 


ſight to the People in the triu Sh of Aquilius, he 
ah 0 led. And theſe were 
the conſequences of — s will, -— 

- Mithridates in his letter to Arſaces, Kin of che Pa 
thians, ® accuſed the Romans of having Reed 
of-Attalus, to deprive Ariſtonicus, the 1 f! 5 
yew of his father's kingdom, which appertained/to 

him by rig ht: but it is a declared enemy, who lays 


this crime. to their * and e his teſti 
mony'1 is of no weight; = | 


40 Simulato 3 impio teſtamento, filium ejus (Fumenis) Acidenionn 


es trium regnum petiverat, hoſtium more per en n 
pu SALLUST: in fragm, | 
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ADVERTISEMENT 


'TO THE 


NinTi Vertu of the Firſt e 


HE public are now goi entirely Abr. 
ceive, ＋ it has loſt Mr. OLLIN. - — — 
part of this volume is indeed of his co 

; but Ppendes that the laſt fragments of 
whoſe work has been interrupted by death, are — 
ſarily the leaſt finiſhed, Nr RoLLIx had left voids, 


which I was obliged to fil up; and before the end of 
the volume, my guide quits me, and Lan fe abſo- 
lutely to myſelf. 

Thus “ the death of Mr. Roan, without being 
untimely or premature, is no leſs to be lamented 
the public. And indeed it may be called premature, 
according to Pliny the younger's thoughts, who con- 
ceives | the death of every one to be ſo, that medi - 
tates works worthy of immortality. *< For, adds he, 
thoſe, who, devoted to pleaſure, live in a manner 
from day to day, ſee every day the accompliſhment 
of their reaſon for defiring to live, But as to thoſe, 


who have poſterity in view, and to n. their | 


Mors quam matura, acerba. Liv. 
+ Mihi videtur aterba N eorum, qui immor - 
tale aliquid parant. Nam voluptatibus dediti, — in diem vi- 
vunt, vivendi cauſas quotidiè finiunt. vero cogitant, & 
memoriam fui operibus extendunt, his n 2 non repentina eſt, ut 


W — Prix. 1, v. ep. 5. 
names 
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names by fine and uſeful works, death always comes 
too Toon for them, becauſe it always ming 
ſomething began.“ 

It undoubtedly was not the frivolous view of a 
chimerical immortality, that engaged Mr. Ron Hin. 
More ſolid and Chriſtian motives directed his labour. 
But it is true, he did defire to finiſh his Rowan His- 
Tory.” And I remember,” that after his firſt iNnek 
in May 1741, when I congratulated him upon his fe- 
turn in health, and that, probably for a conſiderable 
number of years, which I'wiſhed might extend to the 
longeſt term of human life; he replied with vivacity, 
I ſhould be very ſorry for chat. But I ſhould deſire, 
jf it were the will of God, to live long enough to 
e compleat my work.” 

It was not the will of God. Neither his wiſhes, 

nor mine, nor thoſe of all who love virtue and letters, 

were heard in that reſpect. It is as juſt as neceſſary 
to ſubmit to the diſpenſations of Providence. All chat 


I can and ought to do, is to endeavour, as much as in 


me lies, to imitate ſo dear a maſter, and 10 excellent a 
model. 

1 confeſs, that of all che qualities that dende; a wk 
ter admirable, there is not one, of which I ſhould be 
ſo ambitious, as that amiable character of ſimplicity, 
humanity, goodneſs, and modeſty, with which he 
wins the hearts of all his readers. An W re- 
non has however taken occaſion from i it to make him 
ſeveral reproaches, which all terminate in that of hav- 
ing had too much deference for the authority of the 
ancients, - I ſhould-injure Mr. Rol Lix's memory, if! 
undertook to juſtify him in a point he thought for his 
glory. He was far from thinking, with his cenſuret, 
that it was neceſſary to begin the ſerious ſtudy of hiſtory 
only towards the end of the fifteenth century; and con- 
ſequently, that not only Herodotus, but Thucydides, 
Xenophon, Polybius, Salluſt, Livy, Tacitus, and all 
the ancients, were to be conſidered as nothing. I ſhall 
ſay no more upon this ſubject. Whatever zeal I jor! 
have to oppoſe the attacks upon Mr, Rout, I ch 
rather ro make the moderation he; profeſſed oe 

out 
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out his whole life, my. rule : od the rather, becauſe 
diſcourſe is ſuperfluous, where thi ſpeak them- 
ſelves; and the univerſal eſteem of all the truly learn- 
ed, as well as his leſs inſtructed readers, — 
ly not his apology, but his: praiſe. 


more willingly, as it would not be eaſy for me to keep 
within certain bounds, if I once indulged myſelf in 
_ aking. I have only to apprize the reader of two 


e firſt is, that to avoid, as ach as poſſible, 
having Mr. RoLLiv charged with my faults, I have 
pointed out the additions, in any manner conſiderable, 
that I have inſerted in his text; and have taken care 
to mark the exact place where his manuſcript ends. * 


coin into ours. I have conformed to Mr. Rouun's 
eſtimate, without believing it abſolutely exact, as he 
did not believe it himſelf. It is certain that the only 
means to have any thing exact in this kind, is to make 
weight the rule. Nor are the learned without great 
difference of opinions in this reſpect. It is however 
the method I have followed, as the beſt in itſelf, in my 
edition of Livy. But we have certain ideas of weights, 
when the my of coin are in queſtion : and moſt 
readers would be out of their depth, if we gave them 
the ſums in marks, ounces, | drams, and grains. I 
ſhall only obſerve, that Mr. RoLLin's eſtimate comes 
nearer to exactneſs, if we compare it with what moſt 
nations conſider as the intrinſick value of gold and ſil- 
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metals in France. 
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I therefore ſtop ſhort; and chuſe to be ſilent the 


The ſecond obſervation I have to make, relates to 
the reduction of the Greek and Roman ſpecies of 
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ver, than if we fixed it to the current value of thoſe 15 
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"FE \H1Is. book includes about twenty yeary 
from the: 6xgth to the 638th year of 
Rome, and fomething more. It con- 

tains principally the Hiſtory of the Gracehj, 

ſome wars abroad, the moſt important of which 
is that whereby the Romans form a province'n 


the Gauls; and various affairs of the city. 


— 


Ti. Gracchus aud Cornelia, father and mathen of the 
Graechi. Gornelia's. extraordinary cave of the education 
of her two ſons. Similitude and difference of: chaxatitr 
of the two, brathers. Tiberius, when. vexy-young, is 
elected Augur. Hie ſerves. under Scipio im Africa, and 
afterwards in Spain under Mancinus as Quæſton. Treaty 
of Numantia the cauſe and origin of his misfortunes. 
Tiberius eſpouſes the party of the People. He is elena 
Tribune, and revives the Agrarian laws. Complaints 
of the Rich againſt him. Odtavius, one of his collegues, 
oppoſes bis law. Tiberius endeavours to bring over bis 
collegue by fair means, but ineffeftually. He undertakes 
ie kave Oftavius dep:ſed, in which be ſucceeds. Re- 
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Hiſtory of the Gxaceur. + 
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a pon that violent | "of Tiberius... The 
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. , i / . ö againſt . ” " I fe 
ap Sr a FA py» — the Wares of des 
lus. bhe- poorer Citizens. et ar Sadr hy 
the. vn e Oflavins; and to beve himſelß cantiuued 
un che Tribune. He is killed in the, Capitol. 


eleFed Triumvir in the 
is ſent into Afia to avoid the fury of the P 


Gracchus retires; Anfener of Stipia: A Moy ren upon the 
death of Siberius, Crnſus: Speech of. tha Cenſor 
tellus to exhont- the citirzers. to. marry, ' Fwy: 45 
Trihuns Atinius ant Matellun. Difficwities - of: nr 
Sepia declanes in fomour of dae 
of lands. He is faund dead in bis 
Bis 11 nngs frugality. of Tubere, 
Sap s Sue fro pomp. Praiſe, of bat great 
bes. We ta the fiudy of eloquence. 
He goes "I inia as Quæſtor. His draam. His wvije 
in Sardinia. Hu great reputation; alarm the 
Senate. Turbulent defipns of Fulvius, way po e 
Preſſed at Fregella. Caius retunns wo Rome. H. juſtifies 
himſelf entirely before: the Cenſors, He is elected Tir 
bune notwithſlanding the — wo of tha Nables. - His 
praiſe. He propoſes ſeveral laws. He undertakes, and 
executes ſeveral publick works of importance. C. Fan- 
nius is elected Conſul by the intereſt of Caius, Caius is 
choſen Tribune for | the, ſecond time. He transfers the 
adminifiration of. juſtice from. the Senate to the Knights. 
The Senate, to tuin the credit. of Caius, mates Diruſus, 
one of his collegues, oppoſe bim, and becomes popular 
Uſeif. Caius: carries: 4 colany 1a Carthage.  Druſus 
takes advantage of his abſence. Caius, returns 1a Rome, 
He changes his. babitation.” Derrer of the Conſul Ran- 
nius contrary to the intereſts of Caius. Caius huarrels 
with his. collegues. They. prevent 5 — 
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His bead, — 


HISTORY, or run neck. 


Lee Tren for the ahird ne E very thing is ripe 
- for his": deftruftion. Tb Conſul Opin makes. the 
| Senate tate arms. | Licinia exborts ber buſtiand Caius 


i provide for his ſafety. He entieavoitrs ax accommu- 


dation ineffedualy. e 
line, and bis put o flight. Cad ind of Cans. 
ce bad been ſet, is carried 0 i 


tor rt His body. is brown into the Fiber. Temple 
_ erefied 10 Concord... "Honaurs rendered the Gracchi by 
the People. ' laws f the Gracchi e 
Retreat of Cornelia 10 . N ar. | 
| Refleniow upon the Gt | 


HE woudles accafonenl by tho Gracthi's area 

mournful epocha in the Roman Hiſtory. © Thele 
were the firſt civil conteſts, that were terminated by vi- 
olence and murder, and in which the blood of Romans 
was ſned by Romans: a fatal example that was ſoon 
revived and multiplied, that brought on civil wars, 
proſeriptions, and at length a change of government, 
and the fall of a liberty, that no longer ſubſiſted, ex. 
cept to give the Commonwealth tyrants under the 
name of efenders. * 

Tre Two BROTHERS, Tiberius and Caius Gebert 
whom for brevity-ſake I ſhall uſually call the one Ti- 
berius and the other Caius, were the ſons of Tiberius 
Gracchus, who, though he had been' Cenſor, and 
twice Conſul, and — triumphed as often, derived 
more luſtre from his perſonal * than from all his 


dignities. His merit, which ſhone out early, acquired 


him an illuſtrious match. He married Cornelis, 
5 of the great Scipio, Hannibal's conqueror, 
We have ſeen in what manner that marriage took place 
in effect of the generoſity with which Ti. Gracchus, 
notwithſtanding an ancient enmity, declared warmly 
in favour of the Scipios, in a perſecution excited againſt 
them by the Tribunes of the People. 

Cornelia, after the death of her huſband, who left 


her twelve children, applied herſelf to the care of her 


family with a wiſdom and prudence, that acquired her 
great 
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Egypt (this muſt have been Prolomy Ph 
would have divided his crown with her, and ſeat to 
demand her in marriage; but ſhe refuſed it. He 
would — been 2 —_— d. very unworthy 
of ſo ac a There is no great pro- 
bability in the fact. loſt moſt of her children in 
her widowhaod, She had only one daughter left, 
Sempronia, whom: ſhe matried to the ſecond Scipio 
Africanus; and two ſons, Tiberius and Caius, whom 
ſhe brought up with ſo much carte, that, though they 
were generally acknowledged to have been born with 
the maſt happy geniuſſes and diſpoſitions, ite was 
judged, that they were ſtill more indebted to education 
than to nature. The anſwer ſhe gave a Campanian 
lady concerning them, is very famous. That lady, 
who was very rich; and ſtill fonder of pomp and ſhe w, 
after having diſplayed in a viſit. ſhe made her, her 
diamonds, pearls, and richeſt jewels, aſked Cornelia 
earneſtly to let her ſee her jewels alſo. Cornelia dex- 
terouſly turned the copveriation to another ſubject, to 
wait the return of her ſons, who were gone to the 
publick ſchools. When they returned and entered 
their mother's apartment, ſhe ſaid to the Campanian 
lady, pointing to them with her hand, Theſe. are 
my jewels,” A very memoraple ſaying, that in- 
cludes great inſtruction for ladies and mothers. 

The Gracchi diſtinguiſhed themſelves exceedingly 
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0 W amongſt the young Romans of their time, by the ta- 
a lent of ſpeaking; and it has been obſerved, that they 
" bo indebted for it to the particular care their mother 


Cornelia took to retain the beſt maſters then at 
Rome about them, to teach them the Greek language, 
polite learning, and all the ſciences. She ſpoke her 
own tongue with great purity : and the language gf 
her children argued it, and did honour to her, whoſe 
maternal cares — to have had the forming of their 

4 ©) 5 0 . | 
e Graechue diligentia Corneliz matris 3 puero doctus, & Grzcis 


iteris eruditus. Nam ſemper habuiĩt exquiſitos & Græcia magiſtros. 
ic. in Brut. 104. 8 ; 


Vor. VI. H bodies 


eat eſtcem. : Phutarch. tolls-4m, that Prolomy Ki 
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letters are mentioned with praiſe hy Cicero and 


Plut. 


HISTORY or Tux GRACCHI,, 
bodies leſs in view, chan/ chat_of cir hy. -* He 


tilian. It is but juſtice to the ladies to on, that 
excel in the epiſtolary ſtyle, which ought to be 
clear and natural, elegance and delicacy. 
Cornelia had abundance — 1 qualities, for 
which ſhe was highly reſpected. Javenal 1nd aſcribes an 
air of pride and haughrineſs to her, which, in his 
ſenſe, took much from her merit, when he Jays; 
«That a ſimple citiaen of Venuſia was preferable: ia 
a wife, to Cornelia, the mother of —— af the 
latter, with great ' virtues; brought along with ber 
an haughty brow, and was for reckoning the ti 
__ of her n ED Peng” . of Jo” 
| on: NN M af 
Aale — quam 1 e war: 195 95 
 Gracthorun, i cum magnis virtutibls affers ' - 
Grande ee & an dramas wriumpber. 
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We mut epturn to ber chikiren, 1- Through how 
ſemblance of theſe two brothers in reſpect to courage 
temperance, liberality and me n ſome evi 
dent differences were however obſerved. Pirſt, as a 
feature, look, walk, and all motions, Tiberius was ca {; 
mer and more compoſed, Caius more warm and vebe· h. 
ment; ſo that when they ſpoke in publick, the former ſe 
always kept in the ſame place, with a grave in v 
ſedate countenance; the other was the firſt of the 
Romans who introduced motion in the tribunal,” g. H 
ing from one fide to the other, and uſing ſtrong - tin 
violent geſtures. This diverſity was alſo obſerved u thi 


the character of their eloquence, which was — rui 
warm and vehement in Caius, and in Tiberius m 

and fitter to move compaſſion. The diction of tht , 
latter was pure; and mel elaborate; chat of Cam * 


7 1 epiſtolas Cornelia matris Gracchoram. A fili tum 


non tam in gremio educatos, quam in ſermone matris. Cic. in Brut. 211. Mas 
Gracchorum eloquentiæ multum contuliſſe accepimus . Cornelis f 
matrem, cujus doctiſſimus ſermo in 9 quoque eſt epiſtolis (7% vel ti 


ditus. QuinTIL. I. 1. FIT 
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HISTORY or Tux GRACCHI. 95 
free and bold. The ſame difference was obvious again 
at their tables, and in their common expences. Tibe - 
rius was ſimple and frugal: Caius, in compariſon 
with other Romans, was ſober and temperate; but 
with his brother, he ſeemed to give in to the new taſte 
for pomp and magn | 


Their manners were no leſs different in all other re- 
ſpects. Tiberius was mild, moderate, and polite; 
Caius rough, violent, paſſionate, abandoning himſelf 
in his harangues to exceſſive guſts of anger, which he 
could not keep. in, and to terms and tones of voice, 
that ſuited ſuch emotions. To“ remedy this incon- 
venience, whenever he ſpoke in publick, he had a 
ſervant behind him with a pipe, who when he perceiv- 
ed by the tone of Cains's voice, that he grew over- 
vehement, and abandoned himſelf to his fire, he 
ſounded a ſoft note upon his - inſtrument, - which 
brought back the orator to a leſs vehement pronun- 
ciation. On the contrary, when his utterance grew 
weak and languid, the ſame muſician touched an 
higher and more lively note, which, to uſe the ex- 
preſſion, .awakened and re- animated him. ＋ It was 
a very extraordinary thing that Caius, in a publick - 
aſſembly, in the midſt of the turbulent actions, that 
ſpread terror amongſt the Patricians, and in which he 
had every thing to fear for himſelf, ſhould hear the 
ſervant, that ſounded the pipe, and raiſe or lower his 
voice, according to the note given him. Fri 

Tiberius was nine years older than his brother, Flut. 
Hence it was, that there was a conſiderable ſpace of 
time between their entrance into publick affairs. And 
this, as Plutarch obſerves, contributed moſt to the 
ruin of all their undertakings and deſigns; becauſe 


C. Gracchus—quoties apud populum concionatus eſt, ſervum poſt 
ſe muſicæ artis * a habuit, Lac rower > eburneã fiſtuli pronuncia- 
ons ejus modos formabat, aut nimis remiſſos excitando, aut plus 
Juſto concitatos revocando: quia ipſum calor & impetus actionis atten- | 
tum hujuſce temperamenti æſtimatorem eſſe non patiebatur. Vat. 
* eos 10. Vide Cic. de Orat. iii. 225. = | 

Hzc ei cura inter turbidiſſimas actiones, vel terrenti optimates, 

rel timenti, fuit. Quin TIL. 1's. | | 
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manhood, acquired fo much reputation and efteem, 


dius, who had been Con 0 and Cenſor, and * 


valour and good conduct. fe hefth ory co 


fortunes, almoſt forgot who he was. We have fee 
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they did not flouriſh together, and could not unite 
ther power, which would have ROO FT rg 
and perhaps irreſiſtible in effe&. -  - 

Tiberius, almoſt as ſoon as he aſfumed che tobe of 


that he was thought worthy of being elected into the 
college of Augurs, much _— ys. account of his 
virtue than on that of his hi And Ap. Clau- 


actually Prince of the Senate, to unite him to 
family, of which he was very deſirous, gave bien 15 
daughter in m He ſerved in Africa under 
— io, who had married his fiſter: and, THER 

him, he had a nearer opportunity of ſtudying 
— great model, fo capable of exciting his emulation. 
He took the adva of it, and gave proofs of his 


the firſt that Eg the wall of Carthage! 
nature, and engaging manners, acquired 57 
ve of the troops, and when he vitted the army, he 
wi Nen 085 by every 
When he was Quæſtor, he had Spain for his pro 
vince; and the — Mancinus for his General, 
whoſe diſgrace gave Tiberius occaſion to augment his 
reputation, in ſhewing not only his activity and nnder- 
ſtanding in publick affairs, but a reſpe which would 
not ſuffer him ever to forget what he owed his Conſul, 
whilſt Mancinus himſelf, under the load of his mis 


what confidence the Numantines repoſed in him, and 
in what manner he concluded a treaty with them m 
which ſaved the Roman army: a fatal event to T- q. 
berius, which, as we ſhall ſee, proved the cauſe a th 
origin 'of all his misfortunes. Cc 
his treaty was received and interpreted di 
at Rome, according to diverſity of intereſts. The rel 
tions and friends + thoſe, 1 had ferved in this war 
when Tiberius returned to Rome, aſſembled in crowd 


Ma 
about him, crying out, that they were obliged to hin e 
alone for the lives of twenty thouſand citizens; and = 
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imputing all that was ſhameful in the treaty to the 
General. On another ſide, thoſe who conſidered the 
peace he had made as ſhameful and unworthy of the 
Romans, (and theſe were the perſons of the greateſt 
power and authority in the Senate) were on this occa- 
{ion for following the example of their anceſtors, who 
in a like caſe, back to the Samnites not only 
the Generals, but all thoſe who had any ſhare in the 
treaty of Caudium, Quæſtors, Tribunes and other 
officers ; thereby ing all the odium of violated ' 
oaths and breach of faith fall upon their heads. 
The ſame did not take place on this occaſion, The 
People decreed, that only the Conſul Mancinus ſhould 
be delivered up to the Numantines, and exempted all 
the reſt from puniſhment in favour of Tiberius. | 
Proud of this kind of victory over the Senate, and 
angry, that their body had declared againſt him, * he. 
renounced the party of the Old and Great, to whom 
his father had always adhered, and gave himſelf up 
entirely to the People, ſtudying to pleaſe them by - 
every means, in order to weaken and ruin the credit 
of thoſe, whom he conſidered as his enemies. For 
this purpoſe he conceived a method, which, far from 
having any thing odious in it, ſeemed only the effect 
of his zeal for juſtice and the publick good, and might 
really have been ſo to a certain degree. | | 
On the firſt occaſion I had to ſpeak of the Agrarian 
laws, I ſaid, that it had been a cuſtom with the Ro- 
mans from the earlieft times, when they had con- 
quered a neighbouring people, to confiſcate part of 
their lands, and annex them to the territory of the 
Commonwealth. Some of theſe lands were fold: 
others were diſtributed amongſt the poor citizens, who 
were ſent thither in colonies : and were let for 


* Ti. Graccho invidia Numantini fœderis, cui feriendo, quæſtor C. 
Mancini Cos. cum eſſet, interfuerat & in eo fœdere improbando Sena- 
tus ſeveritas dolori & timori fuit: iſtaque res illum fortem & clarum 
virum à gravitate patrum deſciſcere coegit, De Haruſp. reſp. 43. 

Ad quem 3 ex invidia fœderis Numantini bonis iratus 
t. 103. f | | 
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acceſſerat. 
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the uſe of the publick. By this-regulation the Com- 
monwealth provided for the ſubſiſtence and multipli- 
cation of her citizens. But in proceſs of time the 


Great and Rich poſſeſſed themſelves of almoſt all theſe 
lands, that were originally the State's, either by pur- 
chaſe, or by having ſuch adjudged to them, on ac- 
count of paying a greater quit-rent, on which ſmall 
ones had been laid; or laſtly by violence. Several 
regulations had been made to put a ſtop to theſe uſur- 
pations. The Tribunes Sextius and Licinius had 
paſſed a law, by which it was prohibited to poſſeſs more 
than five hundred acres of land. But avarice, induſ- 
trious to invent new methods for eluding the force of 
laws, had always broke thro' theſe feeble barriers. 
The Rich at firſt cauſed theſe lands to be cultivated 
by the people of the country, who were free ; but as 
theſe hee farmers were often obliged in time of 
war, to carry arms, and to ſuſpend the cultivation of 
land ; inſtead of natives of the country they employed 
ſlaves, wha did them much more ſervice, _ 
thence their number increaſed infinitely : but that of 
the ſubjects of the Commonwealth diminiſhed in pro- 
portion; and it is eaſy to conceive what a misfortune 
this was to the State. | 


Put. Tiberius had been an eye-witneſs of this, and Un 


ſenſibly concerned, when in croſſing Tuſcany on his 
way to Numantia, he ſaw the lands lie deſart, and 
found no other huſbandmen, herdſmen, and ſhepherds 
on them, but ſlaves from foreign countries, who were 
exempt by their condition from ſerving in war. 


A. R. 66. P. Mvetvs ScavoLa. 
_— L. Car ruxxius Piso Fx vor. 


133. f 
When Tiberius was elected Tribune of the P 
he undertook to reform this diſorder, and to reinſtat: 
the poor citizens in the poſſeſſion of the lands, of 
which they had been deprived, by reviving the Jay 
Licinia, of which I have juſt ſpoke above. Cornelis 
his mother, who perpetually reproached her two ſons 
with paſſing their liyes in obſcurity, and not diſtin- 
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MUCIUS, CALPURNIUS, Cen. 0 
iſhing themſelves by any ſignal actions, and * that the a. R. 4. 
Romans called her Scipio's mother-in-law, and not the Ant. - 
mother of the Gracchi,” ſtrongly urged him to propoſe , 
that law. But what ſtill more determined him to do fo, 
was the People, who by written papers affixed to por- 
ticos, walls, and tombs, exhorted him every day to 
take upon him their defence againſt the mercileſs 
Rich. He however did not think proper to reſolve 
upon it without taking counſel. He communicated 
his deſign to ſome perſons, who were conſidered as 
the principal citizens of Rome for reputation and vir- 
tue. Of this number were Craſſus, who was afterwards 
Pontifex Maximus, the lawyer Mucius Scævola then 
Conſul, and Appius Claudius, father-in-law of Ti- 
berius. ry 
One would think, ſays Plutarch, that a milder and 
more humane law was never propoſed againſt ſo great 
an injuſtice, and ſo enormous an uſurpation. For in- 
ſtead of expelling with ſhame thoſe greedy poſſeſſors 
of others eſtates from the lands they held, contrary to 
the laws, and ſentencing them to make reſtitution of 
all the gains they had unjuſtly made from them, it only 
ordained, that they ſhould quit them after having re- 
ceived from the publick the price of . the lands they 
poſſeſſed, and that the citizens, whoſe circumſtances 
required relief, ſhould enter upon them in their ſtead. 
It appeared to the People, that the Rich ought to be App. Civi 
perfectly ſatisfied, that no penalty was laid upon them —_ 
for the paſt 3; and that no more was required of them, 
than to ſuffer thoſe they deprived of their eſtates to re- 
enter upon them. But the Rich were far from think- 
ing in the ſame manner. They repreſented that theſe 
lands were eſtates, which had been in their families 
from immemorial time; that they had built upon 
them, had planted them, and that the tombs of their 
forefathers were upon them; that they were fortunes 
divided amongſt brothers, .or that the portions of 
wives were laid out in purchaſing them; that they had 
been given to children in marriage : or laſtly, that 


money had been borrowed _ theſe lands, which 
4 were 
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104 MVUcIUs, CA URNUs, "Canfuls.” 
A. - 619- were, mortgaged. for the Payment of their debts 
TS Theſe were undoubtedly great difficulties, and give 


room to think, it was with reaſon, that Llius, who 
in his Tribunefhip had the ſame idea of this matter-as 
Tiberius, dropt it, and by that circumſpection acquired 
the ſurname 1 The Wiſe, which has done him ſo much 
honour with poſterity. The Rich in conſequence 
were juſtly alarmed, roſe up againſt the law, and even 
went ſo far as to attack the perſon of the Legiſlator; 
endeavouring to perſuade. the people, that Tiberius 
propoſed this new partition of lands only to excite 
great troubles in the Commonwealth, and to induce 
commotions and confuſion. 

They got nothing by all their outcries and com- 
plaints. Tiberius bore them down irreſiſtibly; and 
as he maintained a cauſe, that ſeemed entirely uſt and 
honeſt, with an eloquence capable of carrying an un- 
juſt and diſhoneſt one, he made himſelf terrible to his 
opponents, when in an aſſembly of the whole People 
round the tribunal of harangues, he came to urge the 
moſt ſpecious and popular reaſons in favour of the 
Poor, which could not fail of being applauded in an 
audience ſo much intereſted in approving them.“ The 
« wild beaſts, ſaid he, that roam in the mountains 
« and foreſts of Italy, have each their hole and den to 
« retire to; but theſe brave Romans, who fight and 
« expoſe their lives for the defence of Italy, enjoy 
e only the light and air of the heavens, of which they 
«© cannot be diveſted, and poſſeſs neither houſe not 
<«< cottage to ſhelter them from the injuries of the 
« weather, Without homes, without retreat, they 
« wander about in the very heart of their country with 
<« their wives and children like miſerable exiles. Their 
“ Generals in battles exhort them to fight for the tomby 
of their fathers and their houſhold gods: and yet 
<< amongſt all this great multitude of Romans, there i 
. not one, who has either a paternal altar or tomb of 
« his anceſtors. They go to war, and die only to ſup- 
port the luxury, and to increaſe the riches of others; 
* and yer ſome do not bluſh to call them the 9 
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To theſe words, which he pronounced with 8 kind 
of enthuſiaſm, that ſhewed ® they came from his heart, 
and that he was ſenſibly touched with the misfortunes 
of the People, there was not a ſingle perſon, of his 
adverſaries, that dared to make the leaſt reply. The 
inconveniences attending the ruin of the fortunes of 
the beſt families of Rome and Italy, might undoubtedly 
have affected minds capable of reaſon and reflexion. 
But a multitude, allured by the hope of commodious 
and agreeable ſettlements, and prejudiced by ſuch ar- 
guments, as we have juſt ſeen the eloquent Tribune 
enforce, were abſolutely deaf to the ſtrongeſt reaſons, 
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ingly the Rich renounced the thoughts of anſwering 
Tiberius, and applied to M. Octavius, one of has 
collegues, a young man, grave in his manners, full 
of moderation and prudence, and beſides a particular 
friend of Tiberius. Octavius in conſequence, out of 


preſſed and conjured him to ſecond them, at length, 
in a manner carried away by their importunity, he roſe 
up againſt Tiberius, and oppoſed his law. Now the 
oppoſition of a ſingle Tribune put a flop to every 
thing, and as long as it ſubſiſted nothing faraher could 

done. | 

Tiberius, exaſperated by this obſtacle, withdrew 
this law, in which, as we have obſerved, he had kept 
within the bounds of moderation, and propoſed ano- 
ther of greater ſeverity againſt the Rich, and therefore 
more agreeable to the People. It decreed. Thar 


MMSE: 


laws allowed, ſhould quit them immediately,” with- 
out mentioning any allowance or ſatisfaction. 

Warm diſputes paſſed every day in the tribunal be- 
tween him and Octavius. But though both ſpoke 


jurious of the other, nor did they ſuffer the. leaſt word 
» Scias ſentire eum que dicit. QuinT1L, | 


to 


that could have been utged to the contraty.- Accord - 


conſideration for him, at firſt refuſed to oppoſe his 
decree. But, as moſt of the great perſons of Rome 


all thoſe who poſſeſſed more lands than the ancient 


with the utmoſt vehemence, neither ſaid any thing in- 


205 
« and maſters of the univerſe, ven in reality they have Ann. 2 
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133. 


Prætors, as ſhould refuſe to obey this decree. In 


ſhould have deliberated upon the laws. He even ſhut 


ſure was kept, and ſealed up the locks, that the Que- 
ſors or Treaſurers _ take nothing out, nor bring 


Rich, who had moſt credit and authority in it, be 
formed 2 reſolution, that was generally ny _ 
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with indecency: ſuch force has a good education" to 
keep the mind of man within the bounds of wiſdom 
RR TRIO TC TIE 

Tiberius apprehending, that Octavius might be 
actuated by private views of intereſt, becauſe he was 
poſſeſſed himſelf of a conſiderable number of the lands 
dependent on the Commonwealth, in order to induce 
him to renounce his oppoſition, offered to indemnify 
him out of his own fortune, though himſelf was none 
of the richeſt, Octavius did not accept this offer, 
Tiberius then, to ſhake the conſtancy of his adver- 
faries, paſſed a decree, by which he prohibited all 
magiſtrates to exerciſe their functions, till the people 


the gates of Saturn's temple, where the publick trea- 


nothing into it; and laid great fines upon ſuch of the 
canſequence, all the magiſtrates without exception, 
not to incur that penalty, abandoned their miniſtra- 
tion, and ſuſpended their functions. What an'enor- 
mous power was this in a*Republican State, which in 
the hands of a young man of thirty, can thus with'a 
few words interdict all other magiſtrates ! "7 
In the mean time, the day fixed for the aſſembly ar- 
rived. But when Tiberius was for ſending the people 
to give their ſuffrages, the Rich had carried off the 
urns which held the ballots for voting. This circum- 
ſtance occaſioned a great confuſion, that might have 
had very fatal ances, Manlius and Fulvius, 8 , 
rſons of Conſular dignity, threw themſelves at the B, 
feet of Tiberius, conjured him to prevent the dreadful Bil fbr 
inconveniences, into which he was hurrying, and pre. 40 
vailed upon him to go and conſult with the Senate. 
He repaired to it immediately. But ſeeing that au- 00 
guſt body determined nothing, on account of the Jori 
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by all perſons of worth, which was to depoſe er being A. ©. 


from his office of Tribune, deſpairing of ever bei 
able to paſs his law by any other means. 2 1 
However, before he proceeded to that extremity, 
he tried gentle methods. He — vius, in 
the preſence of the whole aſſembly, and uſed the moſt 
affecting terms he could conceive, — his 


hands, and conju him to depart from his oppo- 
ſition, and to — the People this grace, who de- 


manded nothing but their right, and in obtaining it, 
would receive but a ſlight reward for the many pains, 
fatigues, and dangers, they had ſuſtained for the Com- 
monwealth. Octavius perſiſted ſtifly in his refuſal; 
upon which Tiberius manifeſted. his deſign. We 
« are,” ſaid he, two collegues ally and dia- 
« metrically oppoſite to each other, upon an affair of 
« the greateſt importance. I fee but one means of 
« terminating the diſpute z which is, that one of us be 
* deprived of his office. I ſubmit myſelf to this firſt, 
« Octavius may bring what relates to me into delibera- 
« tion, For my part, if the People decree it, I will in- 
« ſtantly deſcend a private perſon from the tribunal.” 
Octavius being far from accepting ſuch a propoſal; 


Well then,” reſumed Tiberius, + to-morrow I will 


« propoſe the depoſing of Octavius to the people. The 
« people ſhall decide. whether a Tribune, who obſti- 
„ nately oppoſes their intereſts, ought to continue in- 
e veſted with a charge, that he received only for their 
protection.“ 

The next day, the People being aſſembled, Tibe- 
rius mounted the tribunal, and again endeavoured; 


by the moſt gentle perſuaſions, to bring over Octavius. 
But finding = ſtill It inflexible, he propoſed the decree 
for — him of his office, and ſent the People 


to give their {uffrages. Thirty-five Tribes were pre- 


ſent. - Seventeen had already given their voices againſt 
Octavius, and only one was wanting to form the ma- 
Jority for depoſing the Tribune, when Tiberius order- 
ing them to ſtop, began again to intreat him, embra- 
ced him before the whole People, and ſpared no kind 
of careſſes; imploring and conjuring him not to ex- 


poſe 
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MUCIUS, CALPURNIUS, Cotiſuls,” 
himſelf to 1 to be diveſted of 
is charge by the Peop not to draw upon him 
the reproach of W been the author of ſo rigorou 


2 eedi 
1 MOEN not * theſe 1 without be⸗ 


ing moved and ſoftened. He ſhed ſome tears, and 


kept ſilence during a conſiderable time, as if deliben 
— upon the choice he ſhould make. But at 
Feaſt his eyes upon the Rich, and thoſe 

fefſed lands, who were around him in great num. 

he ſeemed to be aſhamed of breaking the pro 

miſe he had. made them; and turning towards Tibe- 
rius, he declared with a reſolute tone, ** That he might 


' aft as he thought fit.” 


. Accordingly, the decree for depoſin him being 
aſſed, Tiberius ordered one of his fr to p 
im down from the tribunal ; for he employed his 


freedmen as officers. This circumſtance ſtill added 


= the indignity Octavius ſuffered. © The People hoy: 
— being moved with it, — 
to to fall upon him, 0 the Rich ran in to his aid, 
and oppoſed the fury of the multitude. Odtavin! 
with great difficulty; but one of the mal 
faithful of his ſlaves, who kept continually befort 


him to defend him, and ward off the blows, Nad bot 


his eyes beat out. Tiberius hearing the tumult, and 


being informed of what had juſt happened, was er 
tremely ſorry for it, and made all poſſible haſte to pte 
vent the conſequences, 

All that Tiberius had done hitherto, had at leaſt the 
appearance of juſtice. But by an unexampled pro 
ceeding, to depoſe a magiſtrate, whoſe perſon was {+ 
cred and inviolable, only for a right annexed tO 
his office, was an act, that inſtantly gave every body 
diſguſt. It is evident, that Tiberius thereby entirely 
enervated the authority of the Tribuneſhip, and by 
prived the Commonwealth of a reſource "— 
uſeful i in times of trouble and diviſion, For, as 


„es eſt tam deſperatar Colleginin in quo n 
ſana mente fit? De Leg. iii. 24. . 
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college of Tribunes ſhould be ſo much corrupted and . 
deſperate, that not one in ten of them ſhould think with 
reaſon, and be well inclined? Now the oppoſition of 
but one of them ſufficed to fruſtrate the malignity of 
the other nine. This right of oppoſition was there- 
fore the refuge of the Commonwealth ; and Tiberius, 
in annihilating ft, gave the State a mortal wound, 
But this was not all ; for he hurt himſelf ext 

He gave his enemies * handle: he cooled the affec- 
tion and zeal even of his own , Who .had the 
higheſt reſpe& and veneration for the Power of the 
Tribuneſhip, and could not without grief fee it im- 
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proceeding of Tiberius was d 'the prin 

cauſe of his deſtruction. We ſhall ſoon fo has he 
will fay in his own juſtification. But facts, us well as 
reaſon and juftice, declare againſt him. 


It was received, the diſtribution of the lands decreed; 
and three Commiſſioners, or Triumviri, appointed to 
make enquiry and diftribute them. - Theſe were Tibe- 
rius himſelf, his father-in-law Appius Claudius, and 
his brother Caius, then very little more than twenty 
years of age, and actually ſerving under Scipio at the 
ſiege of Numantia. The People believed it incum- 
bent upon them to chooſe none but perſons, upon 
whom they could entirely rely, for the execution of 4 
law, in which they were ſo much intereſted. © — 
All this paſſed quietly enough; nobody daring to 
oppoſe Tiberius further. The election alſo of a Tri- 
bune to ſucceed Octavius was at his diſcretion. He 
did not take a perſon of note, but one of his clients, 


called M ucius, whom his recommendatioty ſerved i in- 
ſtead of merit, . 5 . 
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> Sidhu lum alind 1. niſi quod poteſtatem — Col- 
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paired and degraded. * Accordingly, this _ 


After the depoſing of Octavius, no further obſticle, 
that could prevent the paſſing of the law, remained. 


The 
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Cicero obſerves, could it often happen, that the whole A. R. nb 
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A. R. * „ The. Nobility, notwithſtanding, who retained the 


153: warmeſt reſentment againſt him, and dreaded the in- V 
creaſe of his power, did him all imaginable affronts in tl 
the Senate. Noon, his demanding to be ſupplied wit i | 
a tent at the publick 7 as was the cuſtom, in f 
order to his uſing it for incamping, whilſt he Ways . 
employed in this A ey refuſed it him, Wl " 
though it always had been grantec; even to perſons, x 
who were ſent to execute much ſmaller commiſſions; 1 

They went farther, and ordered him for his expen- f 
ces only nine oboli a day, that is a denarius and an Wl © 
half, about eight-pence ſterling. This ill treatment t 
was promoted by + P. Naſica, who.publickly declar- WW * 
ed himſelf his enemy, He poſſeſſed many of the pub- h 
lick lands, and was. extremely mortified with being Wl 
forced to give them up. * 
All theſe difficulties, only exaſperated the People l 
more and more. He, was told that his defenders had 1 
every thing to fear from the violence and hatred of the : 
Rich, Tiberius, on the occaſion of the ſudden death | 
of one of his who was ſuſpected to have been : 
iſoned, either feigned to be, or actually was, in s 
ear for his life. He put on mourning, and carrying P 
his children to the Forum, he recommended them to f 
the People, and conjured them to preſerve thoſe young 
unfortunates and their mother, as deſpairing of being n 
able to ſave his own life, and expecting nothing hut . 
death. It is eaſy to conceive, how — ſuch a light - 
— was capable of moving the multitude. | 5 
About this time, Attalus Philometor, the laſt King * 
of Pergamus, being dead, his will was brought to of 
Rome, by which he had appointed the Roman — F 
his heirs. Aſſoon as it had been read; Tiberius 100 
hold of the occaſion and propoſed a law, importing, * 
That all the ready money ariſing from that » 
Prince's eſtates, ſhould be diſtributed amongſt the Fo 


poor citizens, in order that they might have where- 


He had been Conſul in 614, under which ha F 
+ te ul in 614, Which year we. e poke th 
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ith to furniſh their new poſſeſſions; and to provide A. R. . 
Hemſadyes with the tools neceſſary in agriculture. 


formed the dominions of Attalus, it was not the 
right of the Senate, but of che 1 to decree in 
reſp ect to them“ r 
| Thus Tiberius ſpared che Senate' in nothing, attack- 
ing the authority of their whole body, after having 
ſhaken the fortunes of almoſt all the members that 
compoſed it. In conſequence he was expoſed to a 
thouſand inveRtives and reproaches from the Great, 
and thoſe in their intereſt. But the rudeſt attack: | 
he had to ſupport, was from one Annius; a man by 
no means comparable to him, either by birth, talents, 
- manners; but one, who in altercations was agu. 
happy in perplexing his adverſaries with captious 
wk on or keen and witty rtees. This Annius 
had the boldneſs to call upon Tiberius to confeſs, that 
he had violated a magiſtrate, whoſe perſon was ſacred. 
The incenſed Tribune immediately fummoned an- af- 
ſembly of the People, brought Annius before it, and 
prepared to accuſe him. But the latter perceiving how - 
much overmatched he was, had re e* to what con- 
ſtituted his ſtrength. He aſked Tiberius s permiſſion 
to put one queſtion to him. Tiberius conſented, and 
the whole People kept filence. Annius then ſaid theſe 
few words: „ You are for taking revenge of me. 
« Suppoſe I implore the aid of one 227 your Collegues. 
« If he takes me under his protection, and in conſe- 
* quence you are enraged, will you deprive him of 
« the Tribuneſhip ?” Tiberius, on this queſtion, - was 
ſo much diſconcerted, that though of all mankind he 
was the moſt capable of ſpeaking without preparation; | 
and the boldeſt and moſt determinate of haranguers; 
he remained mute, did not anſwer a ſingle word, and | 
diſmiſſed the aſſembly directly. 

He fully perceived, that of all he had done in. chis 
office, nothing had drawn more odium upon him 
than the depoſing of Octavius, and that the People 
themſelves were ſhocked at it. Upon this ſubjet 5 

made 


in, Aut. Oo. 
He added, That as to the cities and territories hat 
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* weakens their 


4 but againſt thoſe who gave it him? For che People 
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| of which Plutatch repeats ; ſome 
ſtrokes, to ſhew the great force of his eloquence, aud 
his addreſs in repreſenting things in favaurable colours, 
It were to be wiſhed, thar we had en 


Latin. 
perſon of the Tribune was 


* ſays, « That the 
only ſacred and inviolable, becauſe he was the man 

&« «of the people, and ſacred by condition for their 
otection and defence.” But, added he, if the 
ribune departing from his deſtination, does the 
ä inſtead of chem ; K be 
er, and prevents them from 

4 their ſuffrages; in ſuck caſe he deprives him. 
t of the rights and privileges, that have been 
inted him, becauſe he does nat do the thingy, 


A» which alone they were conferred upon him. F 


e otherwiſe, it would follow, that we. ſhould ſuffer 8 
Tribune tod the Capitol, and burn our arſe 
« nals: in that c "he wonks be a Tribune, a bad 
c one indeed, — however ſtill 2 Tribune. Where 
4 as, when 1 and r 
4 of the People, he is no longer a Tribune. 
«It not ſtrange, that a Tribune ould have a right, 
«when he thinks fit, to drag a Conſul to priſon, on 
that the People ſhould not have that of diveſti 
Tribune of his office, when he makes no uſe o , 


64 — chuſe both Conſul and Tribune. | 

Regal power, beſides including in itſelf all the au- 
« thority and power of the other magiſtrates, that are 
de from it, was alſo conſecrated to the gods 
« by the moſt ſacred ceremonies, and the moſt auguſt 


7 ſacrifices. Rome however did not fail to expel Tat- 


on account of his injuſtice. The guilt of 8 
ngle man was the cauſe that that power, the mol 
« ancient of this empire, and which had given bitth 
* to Rome, was utterly aboliſhed. 

What is there more ſacred and venerable in Rome 
« than the virgins, who continually watch the ſacred 
« fire? But, if one of them happens to commit 4 
«DEM * crime, 


4 
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« inviolable character, which they ſolely have on the 


=” a 


« juſt that he ſhould retain a character, which he has 


« was juſtly elected Tribune, when the majority of the 
Tribes gave him their ſuffrages, with how much 
© more reaſon and juſtice is he deprived of his office, 
« when all the Tribes have unanimouſly given their 
© votes for depoſing him? 
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* thoſe which have been conſecrated to the gods, 
However, none ever prevented the People from 
* uſing them, from changing their place, and tranſ- 
* porting them whither they thought fit. It is there- 
* fore allowable for them to do with the Tribuneſhip 
* what they do with the moſt ſacred things, and to 
transfer it to whom they pleaſe. | | 

« And laſtly, a certain proof, that this office is not 
* inviolable, abſolutely ſpeaking, nor removeable, is, 
that thoſe on whom it has been conferred, have laid 
it down of themſelves, and have deſired to be diſ- 
charged from it.“ e 
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d cover his violence : weak pretexts, like two-edged 
eapons, tending to reduce every thing to the law of 
ne ſtrongeſt; as that of the two Tribunes, who 
ould have moſt credit and power, wonld never want 
lauſible inſinuations, that his. adverſary attacks the 
ghts of the people. T 

The time for electing new Tribunes approaching, 
th ſides ſpared no pains in canvaſling; the one, that 
Ich might be choſen as favoured the Rich; the other, 
continue Tiberius in office. The latter even in- 
ended to have his brother Caius appointed his col- 
gue, and his father-in-law Appius declared Conſul, 
Vol. VI. I believing 


« ſolely received for the ſake of the People: for he 
« himſelf deſtroys the power,. to which he owes his 
« whole force and authority. In conſequenee, if he 


With theſe ſpecious reaſons Tiberius endeavoured 


« crime, ſhe is buried alive without merey For, in A. R. 619. 
« {inning againſt the gods, they, no longer retain that 


I 33s 


& account of the gods. In like manner, when a Tri- 
« bune tranſgreſles againſt the People, it is no longer 


« There are no things ſo ſacred and rica ble * 


6 . 


N 


A. R. 619. - believing theſe the ſole means for-ſucceeding in hit 
Ant. © enterprizes. He therefore endeavoured to conciliate 


133. 
Hut. 


geance, than through any regard for juſtice and good 


different tribunals; to introduce amongſt the judge 


yell. ii. 2. 0 


Plut. 


the People, employed in country works, were abſen 


time of ſerving in the field; for eſtabliſhing aright 
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the favour of the People more than ever by new laws, 
and retrenching by all methods the authority of the 
Senate, rather out of a ſpirit of contention and ven. 


government. He propoſed a law for abridging the 
to appeal to the People from the ſentences: of all the 


who were then all of the number of the Senators, 
ual number of the Knights, and even to give all the 
ſtates of Italy the freedom of Rome. 

Whilſt this paſſed, the day for the election of t 
Tribunes arrived. Tiberius, and his whole party, fee- 
ing that they were not the ſtrongeſt, becauſe many 0 


began firſt to fly out, and pick quan with the othe 
Fribunes, to gain time; reproaching them, that fe 
their private intereſts they betrayed thoſe of the Per 
ple; and at length Tiberius adjourned the afſembj 
to the next day. He then came into the Forum wit 
a mourning-robe, with the utmoſt dejection in hi 
face, and with tears conjured the People to take hin 


under their protection, ſaying, that he was afraid H Ri 
enemies would attack him with force, and afſallina th: 
him in the night. By this diſcourſe, he moved . to 
People ſo . that many of them poſted themſel anc 
before his doors during the whole night. ber 
The next day he went at day-break to the Capit | 

On his arrival every thing ſeemed much in his favour riu: 
aſſoon as he came in view, the People raiſed a gra gre 
cry of joy to expreſs their affection; and ar by 
aſcended the tribunal, he was received with ſtra 
honours, and care was taken, that none ſhould a av oth: 
. proach him, who were not known. I omit ſeve / 
bad omens, with which hiſtorians do not fail to him. 
company extraordinary events, and with which the noi 
- obſerve Tiberius was ſo much diſmayed, as almolt i to ſi 
conſider, whether he ſhould return. back, and "WM that 


nouns 
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ſenting to him in the ſtrongeſt terms, 5 thangeful it 


the would be for him to give way in that manner to 
en his enemies, and to fruſtrate the expectation of the 
ooo public. | | 2 


At the ſame time the People were aſſembled in the 
Capitol; the Senate had alſo met in a neighbouring 
temple: but there was neither order nor tranquillity 
in either of theſe aſſemblies. Nothing was heard but 
noiſe, fury, and tumult. YARD 


Mucius, the Tribune, who had been ſubſtituted to 
Octavius, having began to call upon the Tribes to 
give their ſuffrages, found it impoſſible to proceed to 
buſineſs, ſo extreme were the noiſe and uproar.. In 
this diſorder, Fulvius Flaccus, one of the Senators, 
got upon an higher place, in order to be feen by the 
whole aſſembly; but not being able to. be heard in 
effect of the noiſe, he made a ſign with his hand, to 
ſignify, that he had ſomething in particular to ſay to 
Tiberius. The latter immediately ordered the People 


had approached with great difficulty, informed him, 
that the Senate being aſſembled, the Nobility and 
Rich had uſed their utmoſt endeavours to bring over 
the Conſul Scævola to their party, and not being able 
to effect it, they had reſolved to kill him themſelves ; 
and in order to that had drawn together a great num- 
ber of their friends and ſlaves all armed. | 
Upon this information, thoſe who were about Tibe- 
rius thought of preparing for his defence. They 
girded their robes cloſe, and breaking the ſtaves uſed 


ſtrates, they took pieces of them to uſe for want of 
other arms. | 

At the ſame inſtant Tiberius, who could not make 
himfelf heard at a diſtance on account of the great 
noiſe which continued, lifted up his hand to his head, 
to ſignify by that action to the multitude the danger 
that threatened him, and that deſigns were formed 
I 2 | - againſt 


to open and make way for him; when Fulvius, who 


4 * 


6 
nounce his -enterprize. But C. Bloſius of Cum, A. R. Gs. 


who was his great confident, encouraged him, repre- Ant, C. 


133. 


by the officers for clearing the way before the magi- _ 
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A., R. Eig. againſt his life. * His enemies, to give that innocent 


133. 


Rome, had delivered the royal purple and diadem ty 


himſelf in Rome. 


geſture a black and infamous conſtruction, cried out, 
that he publicly demanded a crown. Q. Pompein 
had before made way for that calumny, by giving out, 
that the perſon, who brought the Will of Attalus to 


1 


wel — i. 


Tiberius, and that the Tribune had received thoſe 
ornaments of the ſovereignty, as being ſoon to reign 


— 
— 


The falſity of this accuſation was evident: but of 
what will not people make uſe to deſtroy, an enemy? 
Scipio Naſica, who had put himſelf at the head of 
Tiberius's moſt violent adverſaries, ſnatched the oc- 
caſion of the preſent moment, and called upon the 
Conſul Scævola to aid his country, and deſtroy the 
tyrant. The Conſul, who was a prudent and mo- 
derate man, replied, * That he would never ſet the 
example of violent meaſures, nor deprive a citizen d 
life without his being tried in the forms: but that, 
if the People, at the perſuaſion of Tiberius, proceed. 
ed to deliberate upon any thing contrary to the laws 
he ſhould have no regard to this.” Naſica, upon 
that, riſing up in a paſſion, cried out, . As the Con 
c ſul, through a ſcrupulous exactneſs to the forms 
<« lities of the law, expoſes, the Commonwealth and 
the laws themſelves to certain deſtruction, though 
“ am but a private perſon, I will put myſelf at the 
e head of you.” At the ſame time he wrapped hi 
left arm in part of his robe, and lifting up his. right 
faid, „ Follow me all you, who have any regard tor 
e the preſervation of the Commonwealth.” The whole 
Senate aroſe, and followed Naſica, who went directi 
to the Capitol. 

Few dared to oppoſe the paſſage of a troop cons 
poſed of all the moſt illuſtrious perſons of the city 
Thoſe who followed the Senators had brought large 
ſtaves and levers; and themſelves laid hold of the lt 


2 . oo tnoQ ty 


Em plebem ad defenſionem ſalutis ſuæ, manu caput tang 

hortaretur, pra buit ſpeciem reguum ſibi & diadema poſcents It 1 

FLOR, iii. a N 1 
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r and pieces of the benches broke by the people in A. R. 619. 
* their flight, and opened their way to Tiberius, ſtrik- Ant. © 

knocking down all before them without 
relpett to Cot All fled, and many were killed. 
VI As Tiberius himfelf was flying, ſomebody catched 
doc of him by the robe to ſtop him, when he left it 
in their hands, and continued his flight, in his tunic. 
But happening to fall down as he ran, the moment he 
got up, P. Satureius, one of his Collegues, gave him 
firſt a great blow on the head with the foot of a 
bench; and a ſecond was given by L. Rubrius, ano- 
ther Tribune, who boaſted of it as of an action much 
for his honour. Tiberius was but thirty years of age, 
when he was killed. More than three hundred perſons 
were knocked on the head with ſtaves and ſtones, and 
not one ſlain with the ſword, | 
This is the firſt ſedition, as I have obſerved before, 
ſince the expulſion of the Kings from Rome, in which 
the blood of the citizens was ſhed. We have ſeen, in + 
the beſt times of the Commonwealth, very warm and 
violent conteſts between the Senate and People : but 
either through the condeſcenſion of the Senate, or the 
reſpect of the People for that auguſt body, every 
thing terminated quietly and by meaſures of reconci- 
lation. Perhaps it had not been difficult in the pre- 
ſent occaſion for the Senators to have imitated the 
wiſe moderation of their anceſtors, and to have brought 
over Tiberius by fair means: or if it had even been ne- 
ceſſary to uſe force, things need not have been carried 
to ſuch cruel extremities. That Tribune had not 
above three thouſand men with him, and none of them 
armed with any thing bur ſticks. 

The Great had certainly right on their ſide. The 
enterprize of Tiberius was culpable i in itſelf. It never 
was allowable to deprive the actual poſſeſſors and the 
moſt illuſtrious of one half of a ſtate of their fortunes, 
to transfer them to the other. And though there 
might have been ſome injuſtice originally in the thing, 
it was in a manner obliterated by long poſſeſſion : and 
it is not without reaſon, that Preſcription has been 

I 3 termed 
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A. R. 619. termed the patron of mankind. Beſides, could it be 
Hat, ©: expected, Shak all the moſt powerful citizens would 
#5 acquizfce in being deprived of their whole eſtates? 
Tiberins's law therefore armed one part of the city 
gainſt the other; and conſequently can only be con 
Faered as pernicious. TAP | 2 | 
© Theſe reflections are “ Cicero's, who oppoſes the 
| conduct of the Gracchi, and fuch reformers, with 
/,  . that of Aratus, the founder of the Achaian league, 
| Sicyon his country had been under ſubjection to ty- 
rants during fifty years, Aratus having, aboliſhed 
their power, and brought back ſix hundred exiles 
with him, was exceedingly embarraſſed, becauſe on 
one fide juſtice ſeemed to require, that thoſe exiles 
ſhould be reinftated in their fortunes, and on the 
other it fcarce ſeemed equitable to deprive poſſeſſon, 
who had been ſo during fifteen years. (How much 
more regard would he have had to poſſeſſors of ſeve- 
ral ages?) But what did Aratus? He obtained a con- 
fiderable ſum of money from Ptolomy Philadelphus, 
with which he concihated all intereſts. * O great 
man, cries Cicero , and worthy”of being born a 
Roman! It is thus citizens ſhould be dealt with. 
The policy and wiſdom of a true ſtateſman ſhould 
not be to divide the intereſts of a people, but to 
unite them entirely by common and ſalutary ties ot 
r | 32 
Theſe principles, to which it is impoſſible to object, 
are a ſentence of condemnation againſt Tiberius, 
The cauſe of the Great and Rich was conſequently 


Qui agrariam rem tentans, ut poſſeſſores ſuis ſedibus pellantur 
ĩi labefactant fundamenta reipublicæ: concordiam primim, qu eſſe 
non poteſt, quum aliis adimuntur, aliis condonantur pecuniæ; dei 
æquitatem, quæ tollitur omnis, fi habere ſuum cuique non licet, Id 
enim eſt proprium civitatis atque urbis, ut fit libera, & non ſollicita 
ſuæ rei cuique cuſtodia.-Quam habet zquitatem ut agrum multis 
annis aut etiam ſeculis ante poſſeſſum, qui nullum hgbuit, habent, 

qui autem habuit amittat.' De Offic. ii. 78, 79. 5 
+ © virum magnum, dignumque qui in noſtra republica natus 
eſſet ! Sic par eſt agere cum civibus - eaque humana ratio & ſapientis 
boni civis, commoda civium non divellere, atque omnes æquitate 

eadem continere. De Offic. ii. n. 83. 3 

; the 
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the beſt. But they diſnonoured it by cruelty, and A. R. 619. 
ſet a pernicious example, which was ſtill more ſo in 133. 


$? its conſequences. | | 
ty It is evident, that paſſion and fury had a great 
n. ſhare in their proceeding. For the murder of I ibe- 

f rius, and his blood fo inhumanly ſhed, was not 5 
he ble of ſatiating their animoſity. They exerciſed a 
th cruelty on his body that riſes even to barbarity. Not- 
ic, WH withſtanding the warmeſt intreaties of his brother 
y- WI Caius, they would not permit him to take it away, 
ed to render the laſt honours during the night, and threw 
les tit into the Tiber with the reſt of the dead. Thus pe- 
on riſhed in the flower of life one of the moſt ſhining 
lex perſons Rome had ever produced, who might have 
he become the ornament of his country, if he had uſed 
rs, more prudence in the application of his great talents. 
ch TS | | 
e⸗ P. Portlrus LANAS. 10 OS 
n. P. RupilL Ius. 132. 
15, 
at The Conſuls were ordered by the Senate to proſe- 

a cute the accomplices of Tiberius. But Rupilius, to 
th. whom the province of Sicily had fallen by lot, where 
Id we have ſeen him terminate the war againſt the Slaves 
to ſucceſsfully, ſoon left the care of affairs at Rome to 
of his Collegue, who executed his commiſſion with 

ſeverity, or rather cruelty, Many of the unfortu- 
&, nate Tribune's ' friends were baniſhed without any 
IS, forms of trial, and many put to death: Diophanes, 


ly WW the rhetorician, was of the number of the latter. 
Plutarch adds, that one C. Billius, or Villius, was 


— ſhut up in a tub with vipers and ſerpents; a kind 

of puniſhment entirely new, and which ſeems almoſt 

Id improbable ; unlefs it was deſigned to imply, that 

0 5 be treated as guilty, of parricide againſt his hy 

at, ' | 

| Before Rupilius ſet out for Sicily, Lælius, who 

was aſſociated with the Conſuls in the commiſſion, 

ate relates in Cicero, that Bloſius, who had a great ſhare De Amic. 
12 the ſeditious enterprizes of Tiberius, came to im- 37- 

he 1 : I 4 # plore 
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Ant. C. 
132. 


have done it?“ „ Oh,” replied Bloſius, „ he w 


reaſon for committing any crime whatſoeyer, and. ſtill 


nor do ſuch things ourſelves, when aſked by them 


* 
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plore his aſſiſtance, and earneſtly | begged thit ho 
would pardon him. He did not deny, that he had 
ſupported the Tribune to the utmoſt of his power; 
and pleaded for his ſole excuſe, that his eſteem and 
attachment for Tiberius were ſo great, that he con- 
ceived himſelf obliged to act in every thing as he 
thought fit. But,” ſaid Lælius, „if he had or- 
te dered you to ſet the C apitol on fire, would you 


« not capable of giving me ſuch an order“ But, 
ſaid Lælius, ſtill inſiſting upon the ſame queſtion, 
« Suppoſe he had commanded it?“ 41 ſhould have 
« obeyed him,“ ſaid the other. A wicked and i: 
6 minal aſſent!” cries Lælius; who takes occaſion from 
hence to lay down this excellent principle,“ “ That 
we ought never to aſk our friends to do what is bad, 


for friendſhip never can be admitted as: an excuſe or 


leſs for acting againſt one's country.” Accordingly 
Lælius obſerves in the ſame paſſage, that the friends 
of Tiberius, and Q. Tubero among the reſt, aban- 
doned him, when they apprehended, that he wn 
forming deſigns againſt the State. He clearly affirms, 
that he endeavoured to make himſelf 3 or rather 
had actually reigned during ſome months. Theſe 
terms are very ſtrong: but undoubtedly mean no 
more, than the exorbitant power Tiberius aſſumed in 
the Commonwealth, and not the formal deſign of 
taking upon him the name of King, with the diadem 
and ſcepter. Lzlius was too judicious to adopt po 
pular rumours ſo void of probability. 


* Hzc igitur —— lex in amicitia ſanciatur, ut neque 
res turpes, nec faciamus rogati. Turpis enim excuſatio eſt, & mi. 
nimè accipienda, cim in ceteris peccatis, tum fi quis contra remp. fe 
amici causa feciſſe fateatur. De Amicit. 40. 

Ti. quidem Gracchum remp. vexantem, a Q, Tuberone ecualibef 
que: amicis dereliẽtum videbamus, 37. 

Ti. Gracchus regnum occupare conatus eſt: yel regnavit is quiden 
paycos menſes, 40. 


However, 
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n- umvir, ſhould be appointed to ſupply the place of 
he Tiberius. The choice fell pe Craſſus, whoſe 
* daughter Licina was married to Cas. 
ou This conduct of the Senate however did not ap- 


peaſe the People, and it was evident, that they only 
waited an occaſion to revenge the death of Tiberius. 


n, Many publickly threatened to proſecute Scipio Naſica 
ve juridically; and as ſoon as he appeared, crowds ga- 


thered about him, calling him impious wretch, ty- 
rant, villain, who had polluted the moſt venerable 


for a man ſo dear to them, ſaw themſelves obliged, in 
order to remove him from danger to a place of fafety, 
to make him quit Italy, though he was then in the 
higheſt office of the prieſthood, being Pontifex Max- 
imus. Accordingly he was ſent to Aſia with a ſeem- 
ing commiſſion, that concealed a real baniſhment. 
The troubles excited in that country by Ariſtonicus, 
after the death of Attalus Philometor the laſt King of 
Pergamus, ſupplied the Senate with a plauſible pre- 
text for ſending him thither. He did not live long 
there. His grief, on account of leading a wandring 
life out of his country, occaſioned his death very ſoon 
after. his arrival at Pergamus. * Lzlius could not 
think of the ſad fate of ſo illuſtrious a perſon, without 
being ſo much moved as to ſhed tears. Cicero men- 
tions him every where with praiſe. In his pleading for 
Milo, + he compares him to Ahala, who killed Sp. 
Mzlius; and fays, that both of them, by deſtroying 
pernicious citizens, had filled the world with their 


* Quid in p. Naſicam effecerint, ſine lachrymis non queo dicere. 
De Amicit. 41. yi „ "It 
+ Sp. Mzlium—T1i. Gracchu uorum interfectores implerunt 
orbem terrarum ſui nominis gloria, Pro Mil. 72. 6 
glory. 


and moſt auguſt temple of Rome with the blood of a 
ſacred and inviolable magiſtrate. The Senate, alarmed 
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However, the Senate perceiving that it was neceſ- A. R. 620. 

fary to give the People ſome ſatisfaction, conſented, nt. C. 

that the law for "the diſtribution of lands ſhould be 


put in execution; and that a Commiſſioner, or Tri- 
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glory. In another “ place he extols his valour, wiſ- 
dom, and greatneſs of ſoul ; and affirms, that the 
beſt citizens conſidered him as the deliverer of the 
Commonwealth. But who does not diſcern in theſe 
exceſſive praiſes, goo to the author of ſo criminal 
a violence, the ſpirit of party, that injures every 
thing, and never ſuffers men. to keep within juſt 
bounds? Naſica had reaſon to oppoſe Tiberius; but 
his having inhumanly maſſacred him, is ſo fat from 
meriting praiſe, that it is really inexcuſable, - | -- 


P. Licinivs Cx assvs. 
L. VatEtrivs FLaccus. 


The firſt of theſe two Conſuls is the perſon-who 
had lately been created Triumvir for the diſtribution 
of the lands in the room of Tiberius. He was ſent 
into Aſia againſt Ariſtonicus, and periſhed there, as 
has been related. 

Caius Gracchus, at the time immediately after his 
brother's death, whether through fear of his enemies, 
or to turn the hatred of the publick upon them by 

ing to fear them, thought proper nor to appear 
in the aſſemblies, and to live quietly in private. But 
this retirement was of no long continuance, and this 


very year he came into the Forum to ſupport Carho, 
Who laboured to reanimate Tiberins's party. 


C. Papirius Carbo, then Tribune of the People, 


was. one of the moſt eloquent orators of his times, and 


often employed his talent in deploring the death ot 
Tiberius. He propoſed two laws, both contrary to 
the deſires and power of the Great. The firſt intro 
duced the method of ſcrutiny in deliberations upon 
new laws. I have ſpoke of it above. The ſecond 
met with great difficulties, though ſupported by 
Caius, and was at laſt rejected. Lælius, and eſpeci- 


| 
Pater tuus (Cicero ſpeaks of Fuſius Calenus) homo ſeverus & 
2 primas omnium civium P. Naſicæ, qui Ti. Gracchum inter; 
cit, dare ſolebat. Ejus enim virtute, conſilio, magnitudine anim 
liberatam rempublicam arbitrabatur. Phil, viii. 14. | all 
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ally Scipio Africanus, lately returned from Numantia, A R. , 
ſtrongly oppoſed it. On this occaſion Scipio had very, 17 


warm conteſts with the Tribune, and even leſt the 


favour of the People, who had been extremely at- 


tached to him before. The affair happened as fol- 


lows. 


his thoughts were upon that head ? He was in hopes 
of drawing from him an anſwer favourable to his 
views, ſays Valerius Maximus, becauſe Scipio was 
the brother-in-law of the Gracchi, having married 


their ſiſter ; or, perhaps, being well apprized of what 


he would anſwer, his deſign was to make him odious 
to the multitude. However that were, Scipio was 
much above both thoſe conſiderations. Whilſt he was 
before Numantia, he had declared himſelf publickly 
on this ſubject. For on being told the news of Ti- 
berius's death, he repeated with a loud voice a verſe 
of Homer's, the ſenſe of which is: © Periſh like 


« him who imitate his deeds.” On the preſent oc- 8 


caſion, he perſiſted in his firſt opinion, and faid, that 
he believed Tiberius had well deſerved the death he 
had ſuffered. , The people were exaſperated by this 
anſwer : and Scipio was interrupted by cries of indig- 
nation and murmurs, which he had never experienced 
before. But that great man, with the authority which 
ſuperior merit gives, and only can give, ſilenced them 
with a tone of command: and as the noiſe was un- 
doubtedly raiſed by numbers of the loweſt of the rabble, 
probably mingled with ſtrangers and ſlaves, F © Si- 
* lence, you there,” ſaid he, © to whom Italy is 


but the mother-in-law, not the mother.” That 


haughty tone, and thoſe ſtrong terms, excited new 
cries amongſt the multitude, But Scipio, far from 
Living way to them, perſiſted more warmly than be- 
tore in his reproaches. Do Þþ not imagine,” ſaid 


® 25 A INT #, Ae, Erie * ot · Odyſſ. J. 47 
} Taceant quidus 1 


{ Non eſficietis ut ſolutos verear quos alligatos adduxi. 


hez 


* 
— 
bu 


Carbo continually harped upon the murder-of Ti- Val. Max, | 
berius, and in a diſpute with Scipio, aſked him, what 
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| AK. $25. he, „that I can fear thoſe whom I brought hither in 
wk chains, though they are now unbound.” This laſt 
expreſſion had its effect, and made the whole aſſembly 
ſilent. But from that inſtant Scipio began to decline 
in the fayour of the people, and continued to do fo 


* 


do his death. 
A. R. 622. C. CLavpivs Puicyss. 
. | iy 
. 130. l M. PERPENNA. 


This year the ceremony of cloſing the Luſtrum was 
performed. The Roman citizens were found by the 
Cenſus to amount to three hundred and thirteen thou- 
ſand eight hundred and twenty-three. - * 
The Cenſors were Q. Metellus Macedonicus, and 
5 Q. Pompeius, both Plebeians. Both the Cenſon 
Vere originally choſen out of the Patricians. C. Mar- 
cius Rutilus was the firſt Plebeian who poſſeſſed this 
office; and during two hundred and twenty years, i 
had been the cuſtom to aſſociate a Patrician and a Ple- 
beian in the Cenſorſhip. This year for the firſt time 
both Cenſors were elected out of the order of the 
People. | 
Mletellus, during his Cenſorſhip, made a ſpeech to 
the People, to exhort the citizens to marry,  Celibs- 
cy, which is ſo honourable and worthy of prag with 
part of the Chriſtian World, was amongſt the Pa. 
Paus only an occaſion of abandoning themſelves to de- 
auchery with more licentiouſneſs, and to ſpare them- 
ſelves the cares that attend the education of children, 
a matter of ſo great importance to the Common- 
wealth. This abuſe had already began to be intro- 
duced at Rome; ſuch a progreſs had corruption df 
manners made there in a ſhort time. Aulus Gellius 
Aul. Gell. has preſerved two fragments of the diſcourſe of Me. 
i.6. tellus upon this ſubject. The one includes a ver 
fine reflection, as follows. 
It appears, that in the preceding part of it nt 


come down to us, Metellus laments the corruption of 


manners, and endeavours to make the people appr 
| en 
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hend in conſequence that they would draw. down the A.R-62a. 
wrath of the gods upon them. And to make them 8 
ſenſible that it was in vain for them to rely upon tje 
divine goodneſs, The immortal gods,” Fd he, 
« are not obliged to will us more good than our fa- 
« thers. But fathers diſinherit incorrigible children. 
« What then can we expect from the immortal gods, 
« jf we do not put an end to our diſorders? Thoſe 
« only have a right to promiſe themſelves the divine 
« favour, who do not hurt themfelves by their yices.” 
He concludes with this principle ſo grateful to human 
pride: © For the gods ought to reward, but not give 
virtue.“ | of 

The other fragment is no compliment to the la- 
dies. I repeat it merely as an hiſtorian, without ap- 
proving the ſatire it contains. + © If human ſociety,” 
ſays the ſevere Cenſor, “could ſubſiſt without women, 
« we ſhould all ſpare ourſelves the troubles and 
« inconveniences they occaſion. But becauſe nature 
« has ordained, that we can neither hve with them 
«* commodiouſly enough, nor by any means without 
« them, it is better to determine in favour of the 
« propagation of our ſpecies, than merely to conſult 
our convenience, in gratifying a ſhort and fleeting 
« appetite.” | 

Who would believe, that a man of Metellus's rank, 
and actually Cenſor, ſhould be in danger of loſing 
his life at noon-day, and that by the puniſhment in- 
flicted upon the greateſt of criminals ? This odious 
excels was a new truit of Tribunitian violence. Me- 
tellus had excluded C. Atinius Tribune of the Peo- 
ple from the Senate. The latter, actuated by a fran- 


* Dii immortales—non plus velle debent nobis, quàm parentes. 
At parentes, fi pergunt liberi errare, bonis exheredant. Quid ergo 
nos à diis immortalibus diutius exſpectamus, niſi malis rationibus 
finem facimus ? His demum deos propitios eſſe æquum eſt, qui fibi ad- 
— non ſunt. Dii immortales virtutem approbare, non adhibere 

ebent. 

Si fine uxore poſſemus, Quirites, eſſe, omnes ei moleſtia carere- 
mus: Sed quoniam ita natura tradidit ut nec cum illis ſatis commodeè, 
nec fine illis ullo modo vivi poſſit; ſaluti perpetuæ potiùs, quam 
bievi voluptati conſulendum. : 

tick 


- 
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Ant © on his return at noon from the field of Mars, in the 


heat of the day, when the Forum and Capitol were 
entirely empty, he ordered him to be ſeized, in order 
to his being carried to, and thrown down the Tar. 
peian rock. The ſons of Metellus, (he had four, al 
Principal perſons of the Senate) being informed of 
their father's danger, flew to his aid. But what 
could they do againſt a magiſtrate, whoſe' perſon wa 
ſacred and inviolable ? The Cenſor was forced to 
make the Tribune's officers drag him, to gain time 
by that reſiſtance. This cauſed him to be treated ſo 
roughly, that the blood came out of his ears. But 
at length a Tribune was found, who took him under 
his protection, and ſaved him from his Collegue's 
fury. Does this reflect any praiſe upon the man- 
ners of theſe times,” ſays Pliny, who has preſerved an 
account of this fact; „or is it not rather new matter 
of indignation, that in the midſt of ſo many Metelli, 
the criminal inſolence of Atinius ſhould have paſſed 
with entire impunity ?” 


oy - 5 C. SemMPrRONIUs TuDITANUS, 
129. M. Aquitivs. 


The three commiſſioners nominated for the diltri- 


bution of lands, C. Gracchus, C. Carbo, and M, 
Fulvius Flaccus, the two latter of which had ſucceeded 
Ap. Claudius and P. Craſſus, began to excite great 
troubles at Rome. The enquiry to be made by them 
was the moſt difficult, moſt complicated, and per- 
plexing, that could poſſibly be imagined. The v+ 
rious changes, which had been made in the lands in 
2 by removing of bounds; by marriages, 
that had transferred them from one family to another; 
by ſales, either real or pretended, and covered by 3 
long and peaceable poſſeſſion; thoſe things would not 


* Quod ſupereſt, neſcio morumne gloriæ, an indignationis dolor 
accedat, inter tot Metel:os tam ſceleratam C. Atinii audaciam ſemper 
fuiſſe inultam. PLIN, vii. 44. f 

admit 


R. 632. tick. defire of revenge, having obſerved the Cenſor, 
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were poſſeſſed under legal titles, or in conſequence of 
unjuſt, though ancient, uſurpations. Theſe difficul- 
ties, become unſurmountable through length of time, 
had always, as we have already obſerved, made the 
wiſeſt and moſt worthy perſons of the Commonwealth 
condemn new diftributions of lands, which would 
have occaſioned a ſtrange and inevitable reverſe in the 
affairs of moſt families, even though the moſt intelli- 
gent and 1mpartial perſons had been appointed to 
make them, What then was to be expected from 
Commiſſioners elected for this enquiry, who acted only 
from paſſion, enmity, or intereſt ? | 


and citizens, frightened and in deſpair throvgh-theſe 
enquiries, came in crowds to Rome, to repreſent the 
exceeding danger and misfortunes that threatened 
them to the Senate. They addreſſed themſelves prin- 
cipally to Scipio Africanus, under whom turf of of 
them had long ſerved, as to the perſon whom they 
conceived to have moſt credit in the State, and to 
be the moſt zealous for the public good. This is 
what is ſo particularly repeated in ng vet dream. 
* « At your return from Numantia,” ſays the firſt 

Scipio Africanus to the ſecond, of whom we are 
ſpeaking, „you will find the Commonwealth in ter- 
« rible confuſion, occaſioned by my grandſon [ Tibe- 
„ rius Gracchus.] It is now, my dear Africanus, 
you muſt uſe your great capacity, prudence, and 
courage, for the defence of your country. The 
Senate, all good men, the allies, "the Latines, will 
« caſt their eyes on you alone. You will be conſi- 
« dered as the ſole ſupport of the State. In a word, 


Om eris curru Capitolium invectus, offendes remp. perturbatam 
conſiliis nepotis mei. Hic tu, Africane, oſtendas oportebit patriæ 
lumen animi, ingenii, conſiliique tui—In te unum atque tuum no- 
men ſe tota convertet civitas. Te Senatus, te omnes boni, te ſocii, 
te Latini intuebuntur. Tu eris unus in quo nitatur civitatis ſalus. 
Ac, ne multa, Dictator remp. conſtituas oportet, ſi impias propin- 
quorum manus effugeris, Somn. Scip. in fragm. Cicer, ” 
cc 1 


admit diſtinguiſhing which of ſuch lands belonged to A. R. 
the publick, arid which to particulars; and which * 


Accordingly, from all the countries of Italy, allies Appian. 


. 
A if you can preſerve yourſelf from the impious hands 


129. 


Appian. 


Plut. 
Apoph- 
the gm. 
Rom. 


authority of Dictator, you muſt re-eſtabliſh good 
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« of your neareſt relations, inveſted with the ſupreme 


% grder in the Commonwealth.” 
This was his full deſign. He could not refuſe him. 
ſelf to the complaints of ſo many perſons of worth, 
and ſpoke ſtrongly in their favour in the Senate, 
without condemning the law of Tiberius directly and 
in itſelf, to avoid irritating the People, but content. 
ing himſelf with ſetting in their full light, all the dif. 
ficulties that would attend the execution of that lay, 
He confined himſelf to demanding, that the conteſts, 
which ſhould ariſe on this ſubject, ſhould not be left 
to the deciſion of the three Commiſhoners, who were 
too much ſuſpected by the parties concerned. The 
Senate came into this opinion, and gave the cogni- 
zance of all controverted matters relating to the d- 
{tribution of lands, to the Conſul Sempronius, But 
this remedy remained without effect; becauſe the 
Conſul, who from the firſt perceived the difficulty of 
the commiſſion, or rather the impoſſibility of bring 
ing it to a good iſſue, ſet out for Illyricum, which 

was his province. | 
The People ſeeing that their hopes were poſtponed, 
and that an affair, in which they were ſo much in. 
tereſted, began to cool, broke out with violence 
againſt Scipio, reproaching him, that notwithſtand- 
ing all the favours with which they had loaded hum, 
having choſen him twice Conſul without ſtanding for 
that office, he abandoned their intereſts. The three 
Commiſſioners took advantage of theſe diſpoſitions df 
the People, and ſpread a report, that preparation 
were making to annul the law by force, and by the 
method of arms. Caius went ſo far as to ſay, ſpeak 
ing of. Scipio in the aſſembly, that it was necellan 
eto rid themſelves of the tyrant.” „ The enemit 
ce of their country,” replied that great man, * h 
<« reaſon to wiſh my death; for they well know 
« that Rome cannot fall whilſt Scipio lives; nor Sc 
pio live, if Rome ſhould fall.” The day mY 
| 
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his death he was again attacked by Fulvius, the moſt 
"olent of the Triumviri, who inveighed againſt him 


forming againſt his life, could not forbear complain- 
ing of them, and ſaying, that he was 
warded for his ſervices by wicked and u 


teful citi- 
proportion with the hatred of the bad: and this may 


dn quitting the aſſembly, the Senators, the Allies, 
d the Latines, conducted him in a body, and in a 
nd of triumph, to his houſe. - They did not know, 
at theſe were a kind of funeral honours, which they 
id him by anticipation, He was found dead the 
day in his bed. He was fifty-ſix years of 
oe, How great was the grief of all good men at 
dome! What“ groans did they not vent, when they 
w, that the enemies of Scipio could not wait the 
tural term of his life, and by the moſt horrid of 
mes had haſtened the death of a citizen, whom they 
gt to have wiſhed immortal J = 
t is not to be doubted, but this black deed was 
petrated by the faction of the Gracchiz and it is 
d to believe, that Caius had not an hand in it, as 
who were moſt nearly attached to him were vio- 
ty ſuſpected of it. Plutarch ſays ſo expreſsly of 
Imus : Pompey conſidered Carbo as undoubtedly 


EH. ou > 3 IEA 


n the aſſembly of the People with the utmoſt rancour; 
Scipio, uneaſy from the deſigns which he knew. were 


very ill re- 


gens. The zeal of the good increaſed for him in 


A. R. 624. 


t. C. 
129 


be {aid to have been the moſt glorious day of his life. 


cie. 
Mil. nos 


Cic, ad Q 
Fr. ii. ep. 


3 


15 author of it. Sempronia, the ſiſter of the Grac- 
* , and wife of Scipio, is charged by the epitome 


ther Cornelia with her. From the teſtimonies of 
t different authors it reſults, that Sempronia, who 


; becauſe ſhe was ugly and barren, having eaſily 
n into the inſtances of Cornelia and the Trium- 


Wis tum non gemuit ? Quis non arſit dolore? Quem immorta- 


tam eſſe mortem l C16, . 
b“. VI. K enter 


Livy and Oroſus: and Appian aſſociates their 
not love her huſband, and was not beloved by 


either gave Scipio poiſon, or cauſed aſſaſſins to 


heri poſſet, omnes eſſe cuperent, hujus ne nec quidem 
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. N 6:4. enter the houſe in the night, who ftrangled him. 
| be"  tereulus adds, that marks were found on his neck, d 

Auct. de the violence that had been done to hin © and the 
vit. Walt ygfyal precaution taken in * him to his ton 


concerning the death of fo great a 
tarch does not leave us in ig in reſpett u 
Was, 


and ſincere affliction of the moſt diſtinguiſhed ci 
of all orders, that attended his body to its intem 


had always oppoſed Scipio, however ſent his'fon 


* 
i > 


With his head covered over, ſeems to | 
eyes of the curious were apprehended, Whats x 
of all good men, was, that no enquiry was m 


furpriztfig an omiſſion. This ys be, | 
cauſe the people were afraid, that if the affair w 
N Caius might be found d 
minal.“ 1 | 
' Behold to what horrors ambition is capable oft 
Fying mankind! Caius was born with a very ney 
mus, and the moſt happy difpoſition to virtue. 

boundleſs defire of aggrandizing himſelf at any pit 
whatſoever, leads him on to ſhare in the moſt tete 
dle aſſaſſination in all its circumſtances, that ever 
committed, to the murder of an ally, relation, 
principal citizen of Rome, and the greateſt of nu 
An honour, cuſtomary to illuſtrious perſom, 
however not paid to Scipio. No publick funen 
made for him, that is, decreed by the public 
rity, and at the expence of the State. But the In 


ſupplied its place. Q. Metellus Macedonicus 


pay him the laſt duties. Go, ſons,” ſaid he to i 
© you will never ſee the obſequies of a greater 
'« nor of a better citizen.” Q. Fabius Man 
his nephew, made his funeral oration, of which 
cero has preſerved us a very memorable'ſtroke. ** 
thanked the gods, that Scipio was born at Re 
For,“ added he, « there. was an inevitable 


* Gratias egit diis immortalibus, quod ille vir in hac e. 
Potiſſimum natus eſſet. Neceſſe enim fuiſſe, ibi eſſe terrirun 
rium, ubi ille eſſet. Fro Mur. 23. 'Y s 


j 


* 


poverty. That zeal, ſo laudable in other re- 
&, — med here, As if h 


rved 


Pretorſhip, notwithitay ding this perſonal merit and 
luſtrious birth, his goat-ſkins drew upon him the d 


ate luxury in private perſons, but love magnifi- 
ence in Gs relates to the publick. They do 
ot approve excefſive expences in feaſts ; but hate 
#hat is indecently ſordid and penurious. They are 
vr diſtinguiſhing times and occaſions.” | 


e ſilyer- plate he had, amounted only to thirty-two 
punds, and the gold to only two E and an half; 

evident proof, that thoſe who. have perſonal merit, 
are great of themſelves, can ſupport the dignity 


* Itzque homo integerrimus, civis optimus, clini aſſet L. Pauli 
ys, f. Africani — filius, his ürdinle pe Neolt tut e- 
Ks eſt, Odit pulus Romanus privatam luxuriam, publicani 
Wnificentiam dilight, Non amat profuſas epulas, fordes & ifthu- 
3 multo minùs. Diſtinguit rationem officiorum 4c tempo- 
N. | C. 1 1 


K 2 e 


le and coarſe beds for le, which he 
eavered Sik goat-ſkins : mY 12 ſilver 3 — 


Scipio Africanus was rich, but infinitely remate Plut. N 
bom a taſte for the expence and pomp .which uſually pit, 
tend riches, It is obſerved of him, that he never xxxiii. rt« 


ade purchaſes, ſold, or built. At his death all Aust. de 


vit. Illuſt, 


Ant. 
* 
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A. R. 6. of the higheſt honours and offices, without the glare 
of pomp and magnificence. j | 


mous P. Æmilius, who conquered Perſeus, laſt Ning 


- - 
: . 
© 
= 


Je was, as we have faid before, the ſon of the fa- 


] 
of Macedonia. He was adopted by the fon of the [ 
firſt Scipio Africanus, and called P, Cornelius Scipio [ 
Africanus Emilianus, uniting, according to the cul. 5 
tom of adoption, the names of both families. He 


* ſuſtained, and even increaſed their glory, by all the 


0 
mow qualities that could adorn the ' gown and the Wl * 
word. During the whole courſe of his life, ſays an WM b 
hiſtoriati, his actions, diſcourſe, and ſentiments, of 
in them but what was highly laudable. FO . 

And indeed he may be conſidered as the moſt ac- WW = 
compliſhed hero Rome ever produced. In war, as: m. 
Soldier and General, he equally diſtinguiſhed himſelf I m1 
in ſubaltern employments and the command of ar- 
mies. With intrepid valour, and exalted greatneſ in 
his views, he united a conſtancy in ſupporting good 
diſctpline, that contributed more to his victories, that 
even the force of arms. He knew both how to make fer. 
war, arid to conquer without coming to blows. Hi for 
| 1 the firſt Africanus, gained more battles 

ut without entering here into a compariſon above 
my capacity, it is certain, that his taking the-citie 


of Carthage and Numantia are great and admirably Sc 
exploits. ; San, £4 roick 
In the management of civil affairs our Scip of p 
ſhewed himfelf no leſs an hero. Full of the love offi khan 
his country, and always firmly attached to publl be w 
, he made all other conſiderations give place ulefy 
that one object. In that point he gave proots of by im 
ſuperior capacity, conſtancy, greatneſs of ſoul, 2 how 7 
contempt of the greateſt dangers ; and laſtly, f lachec 
with death from it, which had ſpared him in d 
hazards of war. J | 78 
a 7 LI * ML 
P. Scipio ZEmilianus, vir avitis P. Africani paterniſque L. n Peto | 
virtutibus fimillimus, omnibus belli ac toge dotibus, ingenuq® ſum,” 
ſtudiorum eminentiſſimus ſeculi ſui : qui nihil in vita niſi 1auday 1 = b 
1 


aut fecit, aut dixit, aut ſenſit. VELL, PATERC, I. 12. 


W. | 
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duct? What generoſity, elevation of ſentiments, and 
ſimplicity, united with the greateſt fortune and ge- 
nius ! He was liberal and beneficent, 4 good ſon, a 
good relation, a good friend; mild and good-natured 
without weakneſs, and firm without auſterity. 

A circumſtance that had eſca 


2 man, who had long been attached to him, and paid 
him his court very aſſiduouſly, aſked him for the poſt 
of * commander of the pioneers. in his army: this 
was a gainful employment amongſt the Romans; and 
as Scipio refuſed it him, he was very much out of hu- 
mour. + © Don't. wonder,” ſaid Scipio, with ad- 
mirable ſenſe and calmneſs, that you are denied 
« by me the employment you deſire. I have long 
« preſſed one to accept it, who, I believe, will have 
« my reputation at heart, and cannot yet prevail 
« upon-him to take it.“ He knew, as Cicero ob- 
ſerves, that perſons in high ſtations are accountable 
for the conduct of thoſe they employ about them; 
and conſequently, if they are nice in point of reputa- 
ton, they ought to deſire friends of merit to accept 
offices of truſt, and not beſtow them as favours. 

Scipio loved letters: and with a ſoul naturally he- 
rock, he cultivated the gifts of nature by the ſtudy 
of polite knowledge. As his genius was no leſs ſolid 
than bright, he loſt none of the fruits of application: 
be was leſs intent on acquiring the agreeable than the 
uleful ; leſs the merely ornamental, than what tends 
to improve the heart, the manners, Perceiving well 
how much he owed to letters, he was conſtantly at- 
ached to them: and after having devoted himſelf ar- 


Fræfectus Fabrim, 
£7 „Noli,“ inquit, “ mirari, fi tu 3 me hoc non im Ego 
4 jampridem ab eo, cui meam exiſtimationem caram fore arbitror, 
eto ut mecum præfectus profiſiſcatur, & adhuc 7 ago non poſ- 
ſum.” Etenim revera multo magis eſt petendum ab hominibus, fi 
Uri & honeſti eſſe volumus, ut eant nobiſcum in provinciam, quan 


illis in beneficii loco deferendum. Cic. 


K 3 | dently 


What ſhall I ſay of his domeſtick and private .coh-A-R- Gays 


ped us, comes in here Cie. f. in 
opportunely enough. When he ſet out for Africa, Verr. 28, 


* 
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zl 
Aeg dently to them in his youth, he always perfiſted * 
Ant. C. commerce with them, even When 1. higheſt oc. 8 


29 . 
Py : 
i 


' . Hefire: the moſt grateful amuſements after cares, with 
 - © folid/lefſon$'both as ro morals, and even "at; 
Which he fever loſt ſight, 


Lælius : and hs? charaRterizes it by attributes thi 


force of thoughts, and elevations of ſentiments.” k 


tues that conſtitute the Warrior, the Stateſman, thi 


pul ; Romani non comitem diceres, De Amic, n, 96. 


eupations. What T have ſaid en this ſubjeck thay h 
n ſpoke of the rivate life of th 
man. 1 ſhall = here, that * Xenopllon 

is favourite author. He found: in - Him all he eli 


To all theſe ineſtimable Acvügtäges, which be th 
fived from the ſtudy of the polite arts, let us add 
that he formed himſelf alſo by the fame method i 
the talent of ſpeaking, ſo neceſſary in 4' Com 
wealth, in which the affairs of the univerſe were ck. 
cided by the deliberations of the Senate and 
I have already obſerved, that Cicero ſets no lei ws 
lue upon the eloquence of Scipio, rhan upon thit d 


entirely ſuit ſo great a man: + majeſty, author 


ſpoke the auguſt chief, who gave the law to the Pe 
Ple. and did not receive it from them. 
Scipio united therefore in himſelf alone all thei: 


Citizen, and the Man. But what ! is entirely fingiln 
hiſtory does not mention one ſingle blot in ſo great 
life: it praiſes him without exception; and no pit 
of his conduct ſtands in need of t leaſt apology. | 
The authority and counſels of Polybins wert 
uſeful to him, as I have faid before, in attaining! 
high a degree of glory. This is 'a fine example f 
oung perſons of high rank. They would ſtill fn 
Polybide 's, if they ſought * and d night th themſehe 
become Scipio's. | 


* Africanus ſemper Sacraticum Xenophontem in ade! 
Tuſc. Quæſt. ii. 22 
3 97 illa, dii immortales ! fuit gravitas? (Lelins fa this 
a ſpeech of Scipio's) quanta in oratione majeſtas ? ut facile 


* , 
(+ 
. =. 
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SEMPRONIUS, AQUILIUS, Confuls. 
8 During the two years that ſucceeded the degth of 
a Wl Scipio Africanus, hiſtory is filent concerning the con- 
4 WY teſts occaſioned by the . diſtribucion of lands. We 
i, only know from Plutarch, that Cazus kept the No- 
+ WY bility in continual apprehenſion, by the virtues and ta- 


into debauch, nor taki ains to acquire riches? 
beides which, he applied hin 
WY fopplied him with arms to ſuſtain the conflicts of the 
Forum. Every body knows, that at Rome there wete 
«WI * only two methods for attaining the principal digni- 
Wes, the merit of à great General, and that of a good 
Orator. Theſe two talents were conceived almo 
5 level with each other: the one defended the 
Late againſt the enemy abroad, and the other ſup- 
00 e the citizens, and even the Commonwealth, at 
me. 50 = 
Caius gave proofs of the progreſs he had made in 


one of his friends called Vettius. The people were 
tranſported with the pleaſure of hearing him, that 


heir joy. They thought they ſaw a ſecond Tiberi 


Accordingly, ſays Plutarch, Caius, on this occaſion, 
made the other orators appear like children compared 
mth him. This great ſucceſs rendered him ſtill more 
a upetcd and formidable to the Nobility; and from 
ng henceforth they agreed, that it was neceſſary to ſpare 
methods for preventing him from attaining the 
n rbuneſbip. ä * , 1 


„„ 
= 


7 


4 Duz ſunt artes que poſſuut locare homines in ampliſſimo 
au dignitatis: una imperatoris, altera orgtoris boni. Ab hoe 
m Facis ornamenta retinentur: ab illp belli ꝓericula repelluntir. 
Mur. 0. * 1 8 


K 4 M. EullLius 


mſelf to eloquence, that 


reſpect to eloquence, in a cauſe which he pleaded for 


125 * 

A. R. 623. 
Ant. G. 
4129 


— finitely averſe to idlenefs and luxury, neither giving 
> 


they could not refrain from p blickly W | 
IF 
in him, and a new protector of the Agrarian laws. 


1 
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Caius having been elected Quæſtor, the province ab. 
0 of Sardinia fell to him by — under the Conſul 15 
Oreſtes. The Quæſtorſhip was the firſt ſtep in the pie 
order of dignities. His enemies were extremeh Wl the 
pleaſed to ſee him obliged by his office to remove Wl vic 
From the city and the aſſemblies of the People; and Wl ve; 
on his ſide, he rejoiced no leſs than they, becauſe he Wl lo 
naturally loved war, and had exerciſed himſelf 6 city 
leſs in arms than in eloquence. Beſides which, during Wl {cnc 
the office of Tribune, which had been ſo fatal to hs WW nec 
brother, and not finding himſelf capable of reſiſting Wi of v 
the People and his friends, who called upon bim to Wl cg 
accept it, he eagerly ſeized this occaſion of abſence, T 
which was become neceſſary to him, and much ſerv! 
his taſte. ; ; | 3" wou 

If we admit this, it muſt be allowed that he threy 
himſelf into the affairs of government, rather through Wl rath« 
neceſſity than choice. It is however certain, that arriv 
Cic. de Caius deſired it might be thought ſo. For as Cicero Bl cipſa 
Divin. 1. tells us, he himſelf related a dream to every body, Wi their 
lut. that implies a repugnance in him overcome by fata : gre 
Val. Max. only. He ſaid, that at the time when he ſtood f Sardi 
7 the Quæſtorſhip, his brother Tiberius appeared tobi Amb 

in a dream, and told him: < Caius, it is in vain to / 
« the fates prepare for you a like deſtiny to mine.” 
Caius, on arriving in Sardinia, gave all manner d ] 
proof of great merit, He diſtinguiſhed himſelf aboꝶ 


all the other young perſons by his valour againſt , Fu; 
enemy, by his equity and juſtice to all under h dre 
and by his affectian and reſpect for his General. B ban 1: 
as to what regarded temperance, a taſte for ſimpi br th 
city, ſobriety and love of labour, he excelled cit t 
thoſe that were of more advanced years tg fect ſe 

- himſelf, five a 
The winter happened this year to be very hard Wlpp! 


unwholſome in Sardinia, The General ſent to Mag) 


PLAUTIUS, F ULVIUS, Confuls. 


the expence, and relieving the ſoldiers, whom he ſaw 
with pain ſuffer extremely from the rigour of the 
weather. Caius, who was highly eſteemed and be- 
loved throughout the whole iſland, went from city to 
city, and by his eloquence prevailed upon them all to 
ſend habits, and to aid the Romans in ſo preſſing a 
neceſlity of their own accord. This example ſhews 
of what importance it ĩs to treat a people well, and to 
acquire their affection. 

The news of this being carried to Rome, ſo great a 
ſervice ſeemed an eſſay and prelude to what Caius 
would do to gain the affection of the People, and 
very much troubled the Senate, Their jealouſy, or 
rather ill-will, roſe ſo high, that Ambaſſadors, who 


SE3SESSRSSRTS55S5S a. 


cipſa, having declared to the Senate, that the King 
their maſter, out of conſideration for Caius, had ſent 
z great quantity of corn to the Roman General in 
dardinia; they were highly offended, and made the 
Ambaſſadors retire. _ 1 * 


ED 


- 
S 


M. FuLvivs, Fraccvus. 


Fass 


three Commiſſioners for the execution of the A 

ran law, a turbulent man, who to conſole the allies 
for the loſs of the lands taken from them, ſupported, 
vth the whole authority of the Conſulſhip, the pro- 
ect ſet on foot by Tiberius, as I have ſaid above, to 
ave all the States of Italy the freedom of Rome. 
Happily for the publick tranquility, the people of 
Maſſylia [Marſeilles] ſent deputies to Rome toy — 

o man 


5 & 


to be exempted from this taxation, Which exceeded 
their power,, The Senate heard their requeſt favour- 
ably, and ordered the Conſul to ſeek Eloathing for 
his troops elſewhere, - This order did not a little per- 
plex him; becauſe he knew no means of furniſhing 


arrived at Rome about the ſame time from King Mi- 
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"ties to demand cloaths for his ſoldiers, The citzes A. R. 636. 
A the ſame time ſent deputies to the Senate, to deſire At, G 


120. 


— 


wo 


M. P.avT;us Hyys vs, = A. R. 6ay. 


: .» Confol of ich; af e App. de 
Fulvius, the Conſul of this year, was one of the — þ* 


* 


138 "CASSIUS, SEXTIUS, Conſuls. 
A. R. cy. mand aid againft the Gauls, their neighbours, «wig 
1 1 infeſted them. The care of this bag wich Fu} 

vius voluntatily charged himſelf in hopes of @ tr, 

umph, delrgered the city for ſome time from tha 
factious man. AT ee 
rein- In theſe circumſtances, a conſpiracy, which hat 
en. been long forming, broke out on a ſuddeny by tl 
| revolt of Fregellæ, a city of Latium. But it 

ſuppreſſed in its birth by the care of the Praztor U 

Opimius, who beſieged the city and took it. I thi 

conſpiracy had not been diſeovered in time, it migh 

then have /otcaſioned the general defection of th 
allies, which afterwards highly endangered the Com 
menwealth. That Pretor, who was a declared ene 
my of the family of the Gracchi, in the coun 
which he gave the Senate of that conſpiracy, thre 

out ſome ſuſpicions of Caius, and repreſented fads i 

ſuch a manner, as to make him ſeem the prineipi 

ſecret promoter of the enterprize, ' I 


A. R. 623. C. Cassrus Lo nous. 1 E 
At. G C. SexTws CALvIx us. - © 2 I 


424 · * 
L. Aurelius had now been two years in Sardini 
He was however continued in the command in tlt 
ſame province this year, and new troops wee fea 
him to relieve thoſe who had hitherto done good ie 
vice under him. The Senate's principal debign 8 
continuing the command to Aurelius in Sardinia, we 
to keep Caius there alſo, in quality of Proqueltot 
and to prevent him, under that pretext, from app 
ing at Rome, where his preſence was dreaded, 'Bu 
Caius did not give into this ſnare, but embarked f 
Rome, where 4 appeared on a ſudden, when he Wi 
believed to be ftill in Sardinia, His enemies did 
fail to male this a crime, and took this occalion 
rendering him odious, as a bold and daring Jen 
man, Who ſet himſelf above the laws. The Tex 
themſelves at firlt condemned ſo precipitate's Kh 


* 


CASSIUS, Minus Confuld. 


before his General. 

Being obliged to befote the Cenſots 6 pive 
them an account of his conduct, he defended Hith- 
elf with abundance of force and modeſty. He fe- 
preſented to them, That he had ſetved rwelve years 
in the field, though the"laws required only ten. That 
he had . two entire rus . his Gene 
Actin though e law permitted 
(ue to Ring after one year of ſervice, *:'Thit 
during the whole time he had not received a 
obolus as a preſent from the allies, and had not Toffered 
them to be at expence on his account. That i 
t could be ſaid that any debauched Wömen had en- 
teted his houſe, he ſubmitted to be cofiſicdered as the 
uit and moſt conternptible of mortals. He added, 
that he was the on ly, Eo of this army, who had cut- 
ed out his purfe full of money, — A Nag brought it 
0 back em Pty whereas all the reſt had r bs 
wine they had carfied out in — 14 * 2d 
broupht worde the fame flag Po gold — 
flyer,” He pleaded dia Gans wy that pe Brook 
orer all that were preſetrt to hits kde; and his ju 
dere convinced, that great injuſtice, bad been dot 
lim, 

After this affair, mant others bere d on foot, a 
Feral ſtill Neavier articles of accufttion were Wr 
vanft him. For he was accuſed af having Toflicited 
tie alles to rake arms apaitift the Romans, and ef 
Maving had a fhare in the revolt of Iz. Bet 
It defended himfelf ſo wellagairft chie heads aid to H 
Charge, that he entitety removed all tlie ſuſpicions that 
lad been propagated againſt him, When 1 hal. 


_SSESSESECEatE . 


* Ita verſatus ſum in provinela, ut nemo nolityerd Sie aſa 
ur eo plus in muneribus me accepiſſe ; aut mea opera quemquam 
Wptum feciſſe Si ulla meretrix 22 meam introivitomnium 
* poſtremum nequiſſimumque exiſtimatote. Itaque, Quirites, 
Mm Roma profectus ſum, zonas, quas plenas argento extuli, eas ex 
porincia inanes retuli. Alii vini amphoras, quas plenas -tulerunj, 
gento plenas domum reportaverunt. Arad AUL, GELL. xv. 12, 


purged 


jnd thomghtt it range fot a Qua tn hone ces 


%% CASSIUS, SEX TIUS, Conſuls. 
A. R. Cas. purged himſelf of them, he applied himſelf to ci 
=. * 2 for the Tribuneſhip. W 3 
All the Nobility and Rich in general oppoſed hin 
in this demand, of which they extremely apprehendet 
the conſequences. But the People were ſo highly i 
his intereſt, that a kind of inundation of citizens cam 
From all parts of Italy to ſhare in his election. The 
multitude of them was ſo very great, that vaſt nun 
bers could not find lodging, and the Field of Man 
being too little to contain them all, they gave ther 
ſuffrages with loud voices from the roofs of houſes 
All the advantage the Nobles acquired from the pains 
they had taken, was the flight mortification they 
gave Caius, in being choſen only fourth, whereas k 
expected to have been nominated firſt, But they di 
not get much by that, For he no ſooner enterel 
upon office, than he became the firſt by the ſupe 
riority of his merit to that of all his Collegues, 
Cicero“ makes no difficulty to ſay, that Caius hal 
talents, if he had lived longer, to have equalled ly 
father Gracchus, and his grandfather Scipio Aﬀria 
nus. He extremely regrets, that he cho rather tt 
approve. his zeal for his brother's memory, than prey 
to his country: and he owns, that the State and La 
ters were equally loſers by his death. As to his ek 
gquence, he gives it the higheſt praiſes. - He ext 
tis noble diction, ſolid thoughts, rich abundane 
and a majeſtic gravity and force, that placed hu 
much above all the orators that had appeared Wu 
then at Rome, and which were capable of cam 
him on to a degree of perfection, that would have 
him no cauſe to fear that he ſhould ever have al 
perior. | 
Noli putare, Brute, quemquam pleniorem & uberiorem ad 


cendum fuiſſe—Damnum, illius immaturo interitu, res Romans 
tinæque litteræ fecerunt. Utinam non tam fratri pietatem quam , 


triæ præſtare voluiſſet! Quam ille facile tali ingenio, diutius ſi vun 
vel paternam eſſet vel avitam gloriam conſecutus : Eloquentia que 
neſcio an habuiſſet parem neminem. Grandis eſt verbis, ſapiens x 
tentiis, genere toto gravis. Brut. 125, 126. | 
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What particularly animated his eloquence, was A. R. 6:8. 


the force with which his refpe& and tenderneſs for his 
brother inſpired him, the remembrance of his cruel 


death, that was always before his eyes, and affected 
him with the moſt lively affliction ; and laftly, a vio- 
[ent deſire of avenging it. For whatever was the ſub- 
ject of his diſcourſe, he always found occaſion to de- 


plore his brother's death, and inceſſantly recalled that 


idea to the People, which ſupplied him with the moſt 
pathetic thoughts and expreſſions. . Whither 
« ſhall I fly,” ſaid he, where ſhall I find an aſy- 
« lum? Shall I go to the Capitol? But that temple 
« js ſtill wet with my brother's blood. Shall I go to 
« hide myſelf in my own houſe ? But there I find a 


mother inconſolable, and in deſpair.” To ſuch: 


moving diſcourſe he added a manner of ſpeaking, a 
tone of voice, geſtures, and looks, which drew tears 
from the eyes even of his enemies. 

Sometimes .to the ſanguinary violence committed 
upon Tiberius, he oppoſed the quite different con- 
duct of the ancient Romans. Your anceſtors,” 
faid he, „in former times, declared war againſt the 
« Faliſci, to revenge Genucius, Tribune of the Peo- 
„ple, whom they had inſulted only in words; they 
« condemned C.. Veturius to die, becauſe, as one of 


the Tribunes was going through the Forum, he 


* had been the only, one who refuſed to make way 
for him to paſs. Whereas thoſe men,” pointing to 
the Nobility, « knocked my brother Tiberius on the 
head with ſtaves before your eyes; in their fury 
* they dragged his murthered body through the city, 


* and threw it into the Tiber, to deprive it of fune- 


* ral honours. Without any form of juſtice, they 
* put all his friends to death that fi into their 


C. Gracchum mors fraterna, pietas, dolor, magnitudo animi, ad 
endas domeſtici fanguinis pœnas excitavit. Cic. de Haruſp. 
relp. 43. 
+ Qud me miſer conferam ? qud vertam? In Capitoliumne? at fra- 
tis ſanguine redundat. An domum ? matremne ut miſezam, lamen- 


* videam, & abjectam? C. Gracchus apud Cic. I. iii. de 
« hands, 


n. 214. 


. 
Ih. 


« 
- 


* 
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* hands; However,“ added he, © it is a cuſtom gh: 
5e ſerved in 
proſecu 


criminally, if he does not appear ear 


<< in the morning, an officer is ſent to his dogr 9 


_ < ſummon him by ſound of trumpet ; and before thy 


ceremony is performed, the judges never proceed 
to paſs ſentence, Such was the care and ppecay- 


_ « tion of our anceſtors in their trials, when the lik 


of a citizen was in queſtion.” . 
 TRIBUNESHIP of CAS. 


Ant. © 
123. 


T. QuixnTavs FLamininus, 


Caius, after having warned the People by ſuch dif 
courſes, prapoſed two laws, both tending to attack 
the enemies of Tiberius. The one was, That eyen 


| magiſtrate depoſed by the People ſhould be rendered 


ancapable of ſtanding for any office.” The other 
decreed, * That the magiſtrate, who ſhould hay: 
baniſhed a citizen, without having proſecuted hin 
according to the forms, ſhould be cited ang tried 
before the People.“ The firſt of theſe laws direct 


regarded Octavius, whom Tiberius had cauſed to bt 


depoſed; and the other Popilius, who being CYnſul, 
had baniſhed the friends of Tiberius, without having 
very exactly obſerved the forms of juſtice. Papilia 
did not wait the ſentence of the People, and 5) 1 


rily baniſhed himſelf from Italy. He was not long u 
_ exile. Caius was no ſooner killed, than the Tribune 
L. Calpurnius Beſtia cauſed Popilius to be recalled bf 
the ſuffrages of the People themſelves. As to h 


concerns the other law, Caius annulled it at the . 
queſt of his mother, who intereſted herſelf for Oct. 
vius. The People came readily into this: for tbef 
highly honoured Cornelia, as much out of conſiders 


tion for her two ſons, as on account of her father; 


which evidently appeared ſome time after by à Kan 


times at Rome, that when a man i; 


* 
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0. of bronze, which they erected to her wich this in- A. R. 628. 
WI {cription, © Cornelia, the mother of the Gracchi.” _ wy 
ry Thefe two firſt — were only a prelude to man 
to others that followed; and Cams omitted nothing, 
hu WY that could retrench the authority of the Senate, and 
| WI augment that of the People. 
a6 He renewed his brother's law 4 the diftribution 
life of lands: and cauſed himfelf to be eftabliſhed, or 
confirmed, Triumvir for that diftribution, with NI. 
Fulvius and C. Craſſus. 

He decreed, that the foldicrs ſhould be ſupplied 
with habits, without any deduction from their pay z 
and that no citizen ſhould be inliſted till the ag of 
ſeyenteen years compleat. 

He did not forget the multitude that inhabited 
Rome, and decreed, that a certain quantity of corn 
ſhould be diſtributed monthly to the poor citizens 
upon the foot of ſomething leſs than an half-penny of 
our money. This law gave the People infinite 
pleaſure, who were GY A ovided for, and diſ- 
penſed from working. rſons of worth p- 
poſed it: firſt, — — exhauſted the publiok trea- 
ſury; but eſpecially, becauſe if it be incumbent on 
a wiſe government to relieve ſuch as are really poor, 
and not in a condition to get their living, it is no leſs 
certain, that by indiſcriminately taking the inferior 
people from the habit and neceſſity of Is labour, anfinite 
harm is done the Commonwealth, which is overbur- 
thened with the multitude of the idle and lazy, who 
zu give themſelves up'ro all kinds of diforders and ex- 
une ceſſes. This kind of largeſſes, therefore, ſays 1Ci- De Offic, 
a <cro, are laudable, when they are moderate, andi re- l 70. 
chu eulated by real occaſions: but exceſſive and indefi- 
mite, as theſe of Caius were, they =—_ be 2 
Ka very pernicious, 


ers * Frumentariam legem C. Gracchus ferebat. Jucunda | res plebi 
ber Jomanæ: victus enim ſuppeditabatur large fine labore. — 
j bant boni, quod & ab iĩnduſtria plebem ad defi diam avocari putabant 
& crarium exhauriri videbant. Cic. pro Sext. 103. 
py \ 


5 


A. R. 629. 
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to relate, is a proof of this. L. Piſo, firnamed * Fry. 


ac nowledged probity, had been one of thoſe who 
| had moſt ſtrongly oppoſed the law of Caius, of which 


A 


C nus, QUINTIUS, Conſuls. 

The diſtributions of corn decreed by Caius were 
really indefinite. For it appears, that it included the 
rich as well as the poor. The fact, which I am going 


i, that is, honeſt man, a perſon then of Conſular 
ignity, but ſtill more venerable for his univerſally 


we are ſpeaking. When this law had overcome all 


obſtacles, and began to be put in execution, Caius, an 
ſeeing him amongſt thoſe who came to take the d. ſon 
ſtribution, called upon him before the whole People, ö 
and reproached him with acting inconſiſtently with whi 
himſelf, in demanding his ſhare of corn in com Wi crc: 
ſequence of a law which he had oppoſed. *+ I would cipa 
&* not willingly_ conſent,” replied Piſo, that you beat 
« ſhould diſtribute my fortune to the citizens. But ]Wrich 
« if you were to do it, I ſhould come at leaſt to alk Whew: 


the defender and preſerver : but his actions proved 


took upon himſelf the direction and management d 


« my part of it.” To talk thus, was publickly con- 
demning the law of Caius, as ruining the treaſury, 
and exhauſting the patrimony of the publick, of 
which Caius however boaſted himſelf in all his ſpeeches 


uite the reverſe. _ | | | 
He alſo paſſed decrees for ſettling colonies, making 
highways, and building publick magazines ; and he 


thoſe important works, without ever ſinking under 
the weight of care, and without ſeeming ſo much #8 
rplexed with ſo many and ſo great undertakings; 
ut on the contrary, executing them all with # 
much readineſs and attention, as if each had been the 


* Piſo ille Frugi ſemper contra legem frumentariam dixerat. 1 
lege lata, conſularis ad entum accipiendum venerat, Animad: 
vertit Gracchus in concione Piſonem ſtantem. Quærit, audiente p# 
pulo R. qui ſibi conſtet, cum ea lege frumentum petat, quam dilſuaie- 
rat. Nolim,” inquit, „mea bona, Gracche, tibi viritim divides 
« liceat : ſed ſi facias partem petam.” Parum-ne declaravit vit 
& ſapiens, lege Sempronia patrimonium publicum diſſipari ?-6 
Gracchus cum largitiones maximas feciſſet, & effudiſſet zranw 
verbis tamen defendebat zrarium, Quid verba audiam, cum 
videam, Tuſcul. Queſt, iii. 48. anh 
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only one he was charged. with. The People were 
tranſported to ſee him always followed by a crowd of 
undertakers, workmen, ambaſſadors, officers, ſoldiers, 
and men of letters, with whom he converſed fami- 
larly with great humanity, always retaining his gra- 
vity and dignity in the midſt of his obliging and po- 
lite behaviour, accommodating himſelf to their ſeveral 
characters, and talking with each in his own way; 
an uncommon talent, but abſolutely neceſſary to per- 
ſons in high ſtations e 3 

The works which he had moſt at heart, and to 
which he applied with the greateſt attention, were the 
oreat highways, in which he 'confined himſelf prin- 
cipally to conveniency, without neglecting however 
beauty and ornament. He carried on theſe ways in 
night lines acroſs countries, paved them with fine 
hewn ſtones wherever there was occaſion, or uſed 
ſplinters of ſtone and gravel to make the roads firm. 
He cauſed all bogs and hollows made by the courſe 
ff waters to be filled up, or joined them to banks b 
ſtrong bridges. Beſides this, he divided all theſe 
ays into equal diſtances, each of a thouſand paces, 
ind cauſed a kind of ſtone pillars to be erefted, on 
wich the number of theſe miles were cut, beginning 
rom Rome. And hence come the words ſo common 
Latin authors, tertio, quarto ab urbe lapide. On 
oth ſides he alſo cauſed ſtones to be placed to aſſiſt 
nvellers in getting on horſeback : for in his time 
be uſe of ſtirrups was unknown. 
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eople, who gave him the higheſt praiſes, and de- 
ared themſelves ready to add the moſt eſſential 
ks of their affection. Caius took the advantage 
this good diſpoſition, to remove from the Con- 
hip Opimius, his mortal enemy, who had for- 
ly endeavoured to have him contidered as the au- 
vr of the conſpiracy at Fregellæ, and to ſubſtitute 
nnus in his place, from whom he certainly ex- 
ted more ſupport than he received. For this 
Dole he ſaid one day to the People, in haranguing 
Vol, VI. . thein, 


ths 
r 


1273s. 


The credit of Caius daily augmented amongſt the 


46 N. 95, Conf 
i eg. them, that he had one favour to aſk. of them upon 


123. 


C. Fannius by the hand, and ſolliciting with all hs 
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the day of the election of Confuls, which ſhould be 
if obtained, the ſum of all rewards to him, but hoy, 
ever, if denied, he ſhould never complain of 1 
This declaration gave great diſquiet, and particular 
alarmed the Senate. Every-one interpreted the 
tention of Caius his own way. The To of electia 
being come, and every body in expectation of why 
he would aſk, he came to the Field of Mars, leading 


friends in his favour. The People did not heſitate 
and created Fannius Conſul, giving him Cn. Domitiy 
for Collegue. Beſides this, they continued Cay 
himſelf in the Tribuneſhip, though he had. neither 
aſked, nor made any intereſt for it. His actions ca 
vaſſed ſufficiently for him. 7 


C. Fannwnivs. 
Cn. Dom1T1vs. 


Caius, always intent upon weakening the authori 
of the Senators, and ſeeing that the privilege of having 
the ſole adminiſtration of juſtice gave them or 
power, did not content himſelf with affociating ti 
Knights with them in adjudging cauſes, as Plutad 
ſays, (which the learned Manucius ſhews, 
miſtaken) but he deprived the Senate entirely of i 
and transferred it to the Knights. Many chang! 
were made in this reſpect in the ſequel. The flagra 
injuſtices committed on trials, in which criminals, mo 
notorious for oppreſſions and extortions, found affur 
protection by corrupting · the judges with p 
ferved Caius as ſpecious pretexts for propoſing | 
law, and the — for eſtabliſhing it by their ff 
frages. The ſame reaſon made the Stnate aſham 
to oppoſe it. 1 5 
r ore ee GR 
the Senators with them. The Knights were afterwards in full 
ſeſſron of the judicature ; which was again divided between 


and the Senators ſometime after, till Sylla deprived the Knights ent 
of it. | ; 
| W 
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Wen Caius had paſſed this law, he publ A. R. 630. 

boaſted, that he had utterly rained: the 2 2 4 | 

Senate ; and he was not — The Knights, Appian. 

now ſole maſters in adjudging cauſes, made themſelves 118 Civ. 

ſormidable to the Senators. They ſoon imitated, and 

even ſurpaſſed, thoſe they had ſucceeded in corruption 

and iniquity. As che farmers of the publick re- 

yenues were of their order, their new power gave 

them the means of boldly. committing peculation, 

and of robbing the —— with entire im- 

punity. They did not content themſelves with re- 

civing preſents for acquitting the guilty : they went 

o far as to deſtroy the innocent. We ſhall fee facts 

f this Kind, which will prove, that to reform abuſes, 

it was neceflary not to transfer the adminiftration of 

uſtice from one order to another, but to reform the 2 

whole State, which was univerſally corrupted, and to 

rive, if that had been poſſible, the ſentiments of 

pnour and probity of the ancient Romans. 

Another change, which he either introduced, or 

revived, though flight in appearance, diſcovers the 

al intentions of Caius, and ſhews, that his plan was 

tirely to change the government of Rome, to make 

t degenerate into a mere democracy, and to deprive 

e Senate of the principal rank and authority, Tt 

3 the cuſtom for thoſe who harangued in the tri- 

junal, to turn towards the Senate, and the place | 
led the Comitium. Cams, in ſpeaking, affected to 

m towards the other end, which was the Forum | 

after he had began this, he always perſevered in 

i; to ſhew, that the ſovereign power was veſted in 

e People, and that it was to them, and not to the 

nate, all who ſpoke of publick affairs ought to 

Ureſs themſelves. 

Caius ſeeing, that the Conſul F annius, notwith- 

uding his obligations to him, was extremely cold 


* Cicero and Varro mention one Licinius, Tribune the —_ year 
dome, as the author of this practice. To reconcile Plutarch with 
mn, we may conjeture, that the example of Licinius had not been 
owed b y his ſucceſſors, and that Caius revived it. 
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A. R. 630. in his affairs, neglected nothing to conciliate the 


Ant. 
122. 


of Rome in every reſpect. The Great applied to 


to ſay to the People: I ſhould be very glad, Rc 


The Senate therefore gave way on this occaſion, alk 
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People, and made new laws. Accordingly he pro. 
poſed the ſending of colonies to Tarentum and Capus 
and undertook to have the freedom of the city, and 
the right of voting, granted to all the ſtates of "Italy, 
almoſt to the Alps, which would have enabled hin 
to have paſſed whatſoever he pleaſed inthe aſſembiy. 
The Senate, terrified with the power of Caius, which 
became more exorbitant every day, and apprehending WW the 
that it would at length attain to an height, which WM not 


would make it impoſſible to - oppoſe it, conceived 1M yh; 


method entirely new, and hitherto unheard of, for 
exceedingly weakening his credit with the People, 
This was to render itſelf ſtill more popular tha 
Caius, and to grant the People, without much regard 
to right and juſt, whatever could be agreeable to 
them. | | | 

: Amongſt the Collegues of Caius; there was one 
very capable of becoming his rival. This was Liviu 
Druſus, whoſe happy natural parts had been cultivated 
by the moſt excellent education; beſides which, be 
was rich, eloquent, and one of the principal citizen 


him, and preſſed him to oppoſe Caius, and unite wid 
them, not in violently contending againſt the Peop 
and reſiſting what they deſired ; but on the contrary, 
in ſtudying, to pleaſe them in all things, and even i 
thoſe for which it had been glorious to have incurred 
their hatred. It was no longer a time for a Conlul 


mans, to pleaſe you; but I chuſe much rather to pre 
ſerve you, whatever diſguſt you may conceive for ms 
in conſequence.” This conſtancy ſeemed no long 
in ſeaſon : and it had coſt the great Scipio African 
his life,. for deſiring to follow theſe ancient maxims 


thereby attained their ends; but it muſt be confelſec 
it 1s at the expence of their glory. of 
An impulſe of jealouſy, common enough, and! 

a manner natural, to thoſe who ſee ſome one of th 
3 Collegue 
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him to lord it over the reſt, was a ſufficient motive ta 
determine Druſus to give into the propoſal made to 
him. The publick utility put into his hands, the 
honour of reſtoring the tranquility of the State, and 
reconciling both parties, ſeemed alſo reaſons worthy 


the Senate: he propoſed and paſſed laws, which had 
nothing meritorious, or of real uſe, in them, but of 
which the ſole end was to do ſtill more for the People 
than Caius did, and thereby to deprive him of the 
affeftion of the multitude. The approbation given 
by the Senate to all the enterprizes of Druſus, ſhews 
plainly, ſays Plutarch, that it was not ſo much the 
laws of Caius, as his perſon itſelf, and too great au- 
thority, that had difpleaſed them. f 
Accordingly, when Caius decreed the eſtabliſhment 
df two colonies, for which he was for having the moſt 
vorthy of the citizens choſen, the Senate roſe up 
wainſt him, and treated him as a flatterer of the 
eople : and when Druſus eſtabliſhed twelve, and 
ent three thouſand of the pooreſt citizens into each 
if them, they ſupported him with their whole power. 
hey did the ſame in every thing ; and Druſus 
ever failed, in propoſing his laws, to declare, that 


ated the People's rancour againſt the principal per- 
Ins of that body, and almoſt entirely extinguiſhed 
e animoſity which the Gracchi had fomented be- 
deen the two orders. | 

duch was the undoubtedly ſalutary effect of the Se- 
ae's policy, and of the laws of Druſus: an effect, 
ach manifeſtly gave the ſuperiority to the cauſe of 
e Great over that of the Gracchi, as all the mea- 
res of the two brothers tended only to ſowing divi- 
on, whereas thoſe of the Senate reſtored concord. 
et us add, that if it was for the good of the State, 
cannot be denied, that the principal authority of 
* government ſhould remain in the hands of that 


L 3 auguſt 
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Collegues raiſe himſelf above all the others, either by ap 4 


his merit or credit, and in ſome meaſure take upon 


of a good citizen. He therefore gave himſelf up to 


eatted by the advice of the Senate; which much 


1225 


| 259 
— 


122+. 


Plut. 
App. p.85. 


(perhaps alſo to remove the trophies of Scipio) Ik 


ſence, made new efforts to engage the People, at 


ſurrections amongſt the allies, and ſecretly exc 


* auguſt body, rather than be abandoned to the eg 
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pros of the multitude, the end which the Senate 

ropoſed in the laws of Druſus, was good and lay. 
dable z though the means they employed were beloy 
their dignity. 

Caius might have perceived, that his credit 4 
clined, An action of his at this time gives reaſon u 
doubt, whether he was aware of it, or not. QR 
brius, one of the Tribunes, not to continue idle whith 
his Collegues were ſo buſy, and to diſtinguiſſi himſel 
alſo by ſomething memorable, cauſed it to be detreed 
by the People, that Carthage, which had vety latch 
been deſtroyed by Scipio, ſhould be peers, and i 
colony ſent thither. At the time of its deſtradtion 
it had been forbidden to inhabir it for the future in 
the name of the Roman People, with horrible j 1MPpres 
cations againſt ſuch as, contrary to this interdiftio 
ſhould undertake to rebuild it. Caius was not ter 
rified by them, and to make his court to the Peop| 


uhdertook to re- people it, and carried a colony thitht 
conſiſting of fix thouſand citizens. To remove frdl 
Rome in the preſent ſtate of affairs, and to leave li 
rival there, was not acting like a good politician. 

Druſus accordingly, taking advantage of his 


conciliate their favour ; wherein he was exceeding 
aſſiſted by the bad conduct of Fulvius. He was tl 
particular friend of Caius, and commiſſioner mi 
him for the diftribution of lands; a man of 2 
ditious and turbulent ſpirit, hated by the whole Senil 
and ſuſpected by all good citizens, as promoting! 


the ſtates of Italy to revolt. Theſe were only repoſ 
that were ſupported by no certain and evident prot 
by it his conduct made them probable ; for her 
took the right ſide of a queſtion, and always decis 
againſt union. This was what contributed moſt 
the ruin of Caius: for all the hatred conceived | 
Fulvius, tell by reflexion upon him, Py 

a 


* 
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Caius, however, was employed in re-building and A;R. 6395 : 
ic Wl ce-peopling Carthage, of which he changed the name, Aut. 
nnd called it Junonia, that is, The City of Juno,” the e 
» WY tucclar goddeſs of ancient Carthage, as Virgil “ has 

obſerved almoſt an hundred years after. The Tribune 
pound obſtacles to his projects, as I have related in 
u the preceding book. He however perſiſted; and 
WY having regulated and ordained every thing in the ſpace 
of ſeventy days, re- imbarked and returned to Rome. 
ſel 
cel 
teh 
d 1 


. 


Amongſt other motives which induced him to. haſtefi 
his return, one of the principal was his 'apprehenſiofi 
of the Conſulſhip of Opimius, 'whom he had Tet aſide 
the prong year, but who actually ſtobd now, and 
ion vas elected Conful for the year enſuing; © © ; 
e 088 Caius found a change of diſpoſition at Rome, which 
might have made him ſenſible of his fault in re- 
moving from it. To omit nothing that might regain 
tim the favour of the People, he thought it neceſſary 
to change his habitation; Inſtead of reſiding on Mount 
Palatine, he removed to below the Forum; a much 
more popular place, becauſe it was the quarter of 
the inferior people, and pooreſt citizens. | 
He conceived another more effectual means: this 
as the promulgation of ſeveral new laws. It is very 
probable, that the laws which he propoſed on the pre- 
ent occaſion, were thoſe which were intended for 
ommunicating the freedom of Rome, and the right 
If ſuffrage, to the Latines and other ſtates of Italy. 
he allies in conſequence flocking to Rome from all 
arts, and ſurrounding Caius continually, the Senate 
perſuaded the conſul Fannius to make all perſons, 
at did not inhabit Rome, retire, and to leave none 
wt citizens in it. An order almoſt unheard of til! 
ben, and which ſeemed very ſtrange, was publiſhed 
by ſound of trumpet, . prohibiting every-one, who * 
as not a citizen, to remain in Rome, or to approach 
rarer than five miles to the city, during the whole 


* Quam Juno fertur terris magis omnibus unam 
Poſthabita coluiſſe Samo. En. I. 20. 
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A. R. 630.time_ that the new laws ſhould. be in deliberatiog of 
En Caius, on his fide, affixed papers on all ſides, com. 

pPlaining of this unjuſt proclamation of the Canſul', in 
and promiſing to aid all the allies, who ſhould con; af 
tinue in Rome, with force. He however did not kee T. 


his word. For ſeeing One of his friends and on do 
inſulted by the Conſul's officers, on account of dil. Wl vt 
obeying that prohibition, he went forwards, and gave m 


him no aid; whether, perceiving his credit diminiſhed, ex. 
he was afraid to expoſe himſelf on the occaſion, or, | 
as he ſaid himſelf, he was unwilling to give his ene. un. 
mies the pretext they ſought of coming to blows, and ſiſt 
drawing on ſome combat. EY TS 
He happened at the ſame time to differ exceedingly WW wit 
with his Collegues, on the occaſion I am going tore tral 
late. The People were to be preſent. at a combat of WW tha 
gladiators to be exhibited in the Forum, Moſt of Wl the 
the magiſtrates cauſed ſcaffolds to be erected round ini 
the place in order to let them. Caius gave them or Wi to | 
ders to take them down, that the poor might have WW bur 
thoſe places to ſee the ſhew without paying. As no- WW Cor 
body obeyed his command, he ſtayed till the night WW lay 
before the games, and taking along with him all the of! 
carpenters and workmen at his diſpoſal, ke made them WW em 
demoliſh all thoſe ſcaffolds himſelf, and thereby ren- WI upo 
dered the place free for all the citizens indifferently. fr 
This action made the multitude conſider him as 2 WW no r 
man of reſolution and courage; but his Collegues nd 


were diſſatisfied, and taxed him with boldneſs zn the ] 


violence. the c 

> (0 v1 

A. R. 631 Lucius Oriuius, mim 
8 Q. FaBIUs Maximus, + | igel 
121. vron 


Opimius had failed of the Conſulſhip the year be- de p 

fore, as I have already obſerved, through the credit Ti 

of Caius, who at that time cauſed Fannius to be We | 

elected Conſul. He was revenged on him this yea, 

and Caius, in his turn, who expected to be choſen the ſa 

Tribune for the third time, was-excluded from — ko - 
| Omer, | 
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in concert with Opimius, through envy and revenge, 
ated very unjuſtly in making their report of them. 


This point was not cleared up in time, and remained 


doubtful. The enmity between Caius and Opimius, 
which had appeared before, then broke out with 
more violence than ever, and was carried to the laſt 
exceſles.”. :;':- . | | | „ abs. 0 rev 

Opimius no ſooner. ſaw himſelf Conſul, than, he 
undertook to cancel ſeyeral-of Caius's laws. He in- 
ited principally on that which regarded the re-eſta-. 


bliſnment of Carthage; ſtrongly reproaching Caius, 


with having formed and executed that enterprize con- 
trary to prior prohibitions to rebuild the walls of, 
that rival of Rome, and. notwithſtanding the will of 
the gods, who had manifeſtly declared themſelves by 
ſiniſter omens and prodigies, which ought immediately 
to have made him deſiſt from that deſign. A Tri- 
bune, ſupported by the authority of the Senate and 
Conſul, accordingly propoſed the abolition of the 
law concerning the colony of Carthage, and perhaps 
of ſome other laws of Caius. The day for the aſ- 
ſembly was declared for proceeding to deliberation 
upon theſe points, Caius at firſt ſupported all theſe 
aronts with patience, and ſeemed diſpoſed to employ 
0 meaſures againſt his adverſaries but thoſe of peace 
and juſtice; whether he diffided in his credit with 
the People, or prudentially avoided giving the Conſul 
the occaſion he ſought to excite trouble, and proceed 
o violence. Bur his friends, and particularly Fulvius, 
amated him fo ſtrongly, that he drew his partizans 
together to oppoſe the Conſul, He thereby acted very 
wrong, as, being only a private perſon, he reliſted 
tte publick authority with force. ] overtly: 1, 
The day the afſembly was to be held, Opimius on- 
me ſide, and Caius on the other, occupied the Ca- 
pitol in the morning. The Conſul having performed 
te ſacrifice, one of his officers, called C. Antyllius, 
Mo was carrying away the intrails of the aw 


| 163. / 
office. According to ſome authors, he however had A-R. $36, 
the plurality of voices: but his Collegues, perhaps at; C. 


2 
21. 
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faid to Fulvius, and the great multitude round him, 
« Make way, bad citizens, and let honeſt men paſs,” 
This offenſive word enraged. them to ſuch a degree, 
that they fell upon Antyllius, and killed him upon 
the 


ſpot with the bodkins (or &#) of their tab 
books; which, it is faid, they had purpoſely made 
larger than uſual, in order to uſe them as arms upon 
occafion. This murder occafioned a great tumult, 
Caius was extremely afflicted at it, and flew out 
inſt his followers, reproaching them that they had 
given their enemies an handle, who had long fought 
only a pretext for ſhedding blood. Opimius, on the 
contrary, conſidering this event as favourable to his 
deſigns, prepared to take the advantage of it, and 
excited the People to vengeance. But an heavy rain 
1 ed to fall, which obliged them to ſeparate; - | 
The next day the Conſul aſſembled the Senate; 
and whilft he was ſpeaking, certain perſons by his 
own direction, having placed the body of -Antyllus 
a bier, carried 1t acroſs the Forum to the Senate- 
houſe with great cries of grief. Opimius, on hearing 
this noiſe, feigned ſurprize, and all the Senators went 
out to ſee what was the matter. The bier having 
been ſet in the middle of the Forum, they ſurrounded 
it, and lamented the murder as a great diſaſter: mi- 
ſerable comedy ! which with reaſon excited the People's 
indignation. ©. They maſſacred Ti. Gracehus, the 
Tribune of the People,” faid they, and threy his 
«' body into the Tiber; and now when a Liftor, who 
perhaps did not deſerve his misfortune, but at kak 
« drew it upon himſelf by his imprudence, is expoſel 
upon the Forum, the Roman Senate ſurrounds hs 
«« bier, raiſes lamentable cries concerning his death, 
and attends with pomp the funeral of a pitiful fellow, 
ein order that they may ſucceed in deſtroying the 
« laft ſurviving defender of the Roman Feople.” 
The Senate having afterwards returned into the 
houſe, paſſed a decree, by which the Conful'was & 
re&ed to provide for the ſafety of the Commonwealth: 
UT: L. Oplurus Consul REMPUBEICAM 
| 1 | DERET: 
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ornet. Th form 
he Conſul then 
ums, and all che Knights 


to attend him the next 


At the ſame time he cauſed Caius and Fulvius to be 
cited to come in perſon, and give an account of their 
conduct to the Sener 

They were far from complying with this ſummons, 
that is, from delivering themſelves up to their ene- 
mies. Fulvius drew together and armed as many 
people as he could. Caius feemed to have no thoughts 
of his defence: but on returning from the Forum, he 
ſtopt near his father's ſtatue, looked at it a great 
while without ſpeaking a word, and could not 
ſhedding ſome tears, and venting ſome ſighs, perhaps 
regretting too late his not having followed the exam- 
ple of fo illuſtrious a father, who had always adhered 
to the party of the ariſtocracy, and had been fo happy 
in effect. The People, who ſaw Caius in this con- 
dition, were moved with compaſſion. All of them, 
eproaching themſelves with cowardice for abandoning 
and betraying ſuch a protector, followed him home, 
and paſſed the night before his doors. They kept 
guard there; but mournfully, and with ſilence, re- 
fefting upon the publick calamities, and thoſe which 
threatened them in their private condition. At Ful- 
vus's, on the contrary; nothing was feen but feaſt- 
ng and revelling; he made himfelf drunk firſt, and 
when heated with wine, there was no kind of - rhodo- 
montades, either in words or in actions, by which he 
did not endeavour to ſignalize himſelfl. 

The next morning it was not eaſy to awake him. 
He however roſe ſtill intoxicated witch the fumes of 
vine; and his people being armed, they all ſet for- 
wards with great cries and haughty menaces, and 
kized Mount Aventine. As to Caius, he refuſed to 
am, and went out in his robe, as if to a common aſ- 
fembly, taking only with him a little dagger. When 
ie was going, his wife Licinia ſtopped him, and 
ew herſelf on her knees at the threſhold, lifting: up 

| done 
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one hand, and holding her ſon in the other. “ ghe 
repreſented to him in a voice mingled with ſobs, the 


dertain danger to which he expoſed himſelf, in going 


ar al in that condition before the murderers of his: brother 


Tiberius. She praiſed his generoſity in not being 
willing to take arms againſt his fellow - citizens; but 
ſhe exhorted him at leaſt to provide for the ſafety oſ 
his life. And laſtly, if he was inſenſible to his dun 
death, which would leave the Commonwealth without 
a defender, ſhe conjured him in the name of the gods 
to have compaſſion on an unfortunate wife and tender 
infant, who would loſe their all in loſing him, and 
were upon the point of being expoſed to all the in- 
dignities that were to be expected from ſuch furious 


and inhuman enemies as thoſe who-perſecuted his fi- 


mily.“ Caius diſengaged himſelf gently from between 
her arms, and: walked an in profound ſilence, ſur. 
rounded by his friends. His wife deſiring to folloy 
him, in order to hold him by his robe, fell upon 
the ground, where ſhe continued without voice or 
ſenſe,” till his domeſticks, ſeeing her in a ſwoon, took 
her up, and carried her to the houſe of her brother 


Craſſus. c „ 
When the followers of Caius and Fulvius were al- 


ſembled on the Aventine, Caius, that he might have 
nothing to. reproach himſelf with, prevailed upon 
Fulvius to ſend his ſecond ſon with a caduteus in his 
hand to the Forum. He was a youth of ſingular 
beauty, and the graces of his aſpe& were exalted-by 
the humble and modeſt air with which he approached, 
and by the tears which he ſhed in making the propo- 
ſals of accommodation, with which he was charged, 
to the Conſul and Senate. The majority of the Se. 
nators were not averſe to treating. But the Conſul 
Opimius would hear nothing. It is not,” ſaid he, 
by heralds, thoſe rebels are to explain themſelves. 
„Let them come in perſon to undergo their ſentence 
« as criminals, to aſk grace in that condition, and 
« diſarm the wrath of the Senate offended by-thell 
revolt.“ At the ſame time, he ordered that Py 
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man to return, and expreſsly forbade him to com 


back, _ he brought with him the ſubmiſſion of 


Caius and Fulvius to the Senate's orders. The young 
man having made his report, Caius would have 
obeyed, and appeared before the Senate, to vindicate 


himſelf. But all the reſt having oppoſed it, Fulvius 


ſent his ſon back again to make the ſame propoſals a 
ſecond time. Opimius, who only deſired to terminate 
the affair by the method of arms, impatient to come 
to blows, cauſed young Fulvius to be ſeized, and 
having put him into the cuſtody of perſons he could 
confide in, he ſet forwards againſt the ſmall army' of 
Fulvius with a good body of infantry, and ſome 
Cretan archers, Who diſcharging upon that troop, 
and wounding many, ſoon put the reſt into diſorder: 
The flight immediately became general. Fulvius re- 
tired into a publick bath that had been abandoned, 
where- he was found ſoon after, and killed with his 
eldeſt fon, In this ſkirmiſh and flight two hundred 
and fifty were ſlain on the ſide of Fulvius. Hiſtory 
does not tell us whether there was any loſs on the 


An 


1 31. 


other fide, We only know, that P. Lentulus, Cic. Pt it, 
Prince of the Senate, received a conſiderable wound. 7+ 


in it. 43A | | 

As to Caius, he was neither ſeen to fight, nor to 
draw his ſword. Highly afflicted with what paſſed, 
be retired into the temple of Diana. He there would 
tave killed himſelf with his dagger; but he was pre- 
rented by Pomponius and Licinius, two of the moſt 
fachful of his friends, who took it from him, and 
prevailed upon him to fly, - Caius, before he quitted 
de temple, fell on his knees, and lifting up his hands 
wwards the goddeſs, implored her, that the Roman 
People, as a puniſhment for their black treachery and 
ngratitude, (for moſt of them had abandoned him 
on the firſc proclamation of an amneſty) might never 
ſhake off the vile ſlavery, into which they voluntarily 
precipitated ' themſelves. Thoſe who purſued Caius, 
wertook him near the wooden bridge. His two 
Mends, who had not quitted him, made head at the 
entrance 
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. entrance of it, to give him time to eſc ape, and foughe 
- valiantly till they both fell dead on the ſport. [Bu 
what is entirely ſtrange, all that multitude who _ 
preſent, all thoſe thouſands who were under fuch 
obligations to Caius, behaved now like funple 
rs; encouraging and exhorting him to make 
off, as if the affair had been only a common race 
whilſt not one them dared, I do nor ſay tale 
upon them to defen him, but to give 1 
to enable him to fly with more — A 
ample this of the infidelity and cowardice of Sand 
titude ; which ought to teach every man of ſenſt 
that popular favour is a very frail ſupport, which 
gives way immediately under thoſe who conſide in it 
when the danger becomes ſerious. Caius, in the 
mean time, had retired into a wood ſacred to the 
Furies. His enemies were juit at it, when Philo- 
crates, one of his ſlaves, Killed him, and they 
himſelf. to 
The Senate had not been aſhamed to ſot 2 price WW eat 
gpon the heads of Caius and Fulvius, and to promile, Wi trat 
by proclamation, to whomſoeyer ſhould bring then 
in, their weight in gold as a reward. One of Opt 
mius's friends, called Septimuleius, having take 
away the head of Caius from the ſoldier who had cut 
it off, carried it to the Conſul at the end of 2 pia 
He had even the baſeneſs and barbarity to take out il 
the brains, and to fill up the ſcull with melted lead, 


It was found to weigh ſeventeen pounds eight ounces hh be 
(about fourteen pounds Troy) which were ined: the ti 
ately paid him in gold. He was reproached with cul nc 
action ſometime after by a ſtroke of wit which is au "ork 
unworthy of being repeated here. He afked Sczvoul Face 
appointed Proconſul in Aſia, for an employment ny {crvec 
his province. Why are you mad,” replied der co, 
vola. There are ſo many bad citizens in Ran 8 

Quid tibi vis, inſane? Tanta amb eſt multitudo vin dc 
tibi ego hoc confirmem, ſi Romæ manſeris, te paucis xnnis dtatue 


mas pecunias eſſe venturum. Cic. de Or. ii. 269, 


6 
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« time.” Thoſe who brought Fulvius's head had 
nothing, becauſe they were of the loweſt of the 
rabble. 1 OR ET ee * 

The badies of Cams and Fulvius, and of all thoſe 
who had either been killed in this tumnlt, or executed 
in priſon by the Conſul's order, to the number of 
three thouſand, were thrown into the Tiber. All 
their eſtates were confiſcated. Their wives were for- 
bade to wear mourning. Licinia, the wife of Caius, 
was deprived of her dowry. Fulvius's ſecond ſon, he 
who had been ſtopped by the Conſul's order, when 
he came to propoſe conditions of an accommodation, 
z youth of only eighteen years old, and very innocent 
of all things laid to his father's charge, who had nei- 
ther fought, nor could fight, as he was a priſoner at 
the time of the ſkirmiſh, was however inhumanly put 


death. But as he could not reſolve on any, he was 
ſtrangled in priſon, notwithſtanding his prayers and 
tears. 


ple, was the inſolence of Opimius in building a tem- 
ple to Concord in memory of this event. For he 
kemed thereby to aſſume glory to himſelf from his 
cruelties, and to conſider the murdering of ſo many 
citizens as matter of triumph. It is from hence, por 
lmebody, under the inſcription upon the front of 
the temple, cut the following verſe in the night, the 
enſe of which is: This temple of — is the 
work of fury and diſcord.” The alluſion and ele- 
gance either of the Latin or Greek 1s not eaſily pre- 
eyed in another language. Vecordiæ opus ædem facit 
(ncordiæ. Epi &Tovoies ade Oho⁰α,.ͤ vol. 
The People, who had ſo baſely abandoned the 
bracchi to the fury of their enemies, after their deaths 
rendered them barren honours, and too late regre! 
dutues were erected to them in publick : the places 
vhcre they were killed were conſecrated, and = 
ruits 
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- 
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to death. All the favour ſhewn him was to chuſe his 


What moſt ſenſibly ſhocked and afflicted the Peo- 


. 459 
« that I may venture to aſſure you, if you ſtay here, - 
you cannot fail of making a great fortune in a ſhort 15 


131. 4 


” 
AR. d.. fruits of each ſeaſon were carried to them. "May 


121. 


even offered ſacrifices there every day, and ſaid pry, 
ers on their knees, as in the temples of the gods 


out of the Tiber, no doubt by ſome friend of the 
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The Great did not oppoſe theſe vain expreſſiom 
honour and reſpect, that had no tendency, But ch 
applied themſelves to abrogating the Agrarian law 
which really hurt them. They proceeded therein 
degrees. They firſt cauſed. the prohibition paſſed i 
Tiberius to be taken off by a Tribune; „ that tho 
to whom the lands of the publick had beer diſt 
buted, ſhould not fell them;“ which gave the Rid 
an opportunity of buying them of the Poor, and ent 
ſometimes of ſeizing them by force. Another Tr: 
bune paſſed a decree, that all enquiries and diftr: 
butions of the public lands ſhould ceaſe, and that 
they ſhould continue in the hands of thoſe who pq 
ſeſſed them, paying a quit-rent to be diſtribute 
amongſt the poorer citizens. This was at leaſt a con- 
ſolation and relief for the poor. But ſoon after 
third Tribune diſcharged thoſe lands from the quit 
rent that had lately been laid upon them. Thus the 
great deſign of the Gracchi was reduced to nothing! 
and a project ſo fatal to its authors left no trace 
any utility either to particulars, ' or to the Common 
wealth. : G4 

It remains for me to ſay ſomething of Cornelia and 
Opimius. The body of Caius, having been take} 


Gracchi, was carried to Miſenum, whither Cornelia 
had retired after the death of Tiberius. She there 
paſſed the remainder of her life in a country-houle 
without any change in her manner of living. Her 
extraordinary merit always drew about her the 
company either of the learned, or the principal pet: 
ſons of the Commonwealth. She charmed all that 
came to ſee her, when ſhe related particularities of the 
life of her father Scipio Africanus, and his manne 
of living. But ſhe filled them with admiration, When 
without the leaſt ſign of grief, or ſhedding a linge 
tear, ſne gave the hiſtory fall her children had mw 


* 
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entirely indifferent to her. It was even uſual with her 
w ſay, ſpeaking of the conſecrated places where they 
ere killed, that they were tombs worthy of the 
racchi. This conſtancy ſeemed fo extraordinary to 
ſome, that they imagined her age and misfortunes had 

impaired her judgment and underſtandings Weak | 
people, ſays Plutarch, who did not know how much 
in excellent genius and a good education can exalt the 
dul above fortune, and enable it to triumph over 
row. * 9 11 2 | 4 

As to Opimius, his Confulſhip- was- no ſooner ex- 
ired, than the. Tribune P. Decius accuſed him before 
de People, for having put to death citizens without 
eing tried or condemned according to the forms of 
W. Carbo, then Conful, the very perſon fo. inti- 
nacely united with Caius, who had been Commiſ- 
oner with him for the diſtribution of lands, who had 
uried his violence for that party to ſuch an height, 
to imbrue his hands in the blood of Scipio Africa- 
us; this very Carbo was the defender of Opimius. 
Nhat is till more ſurprizing. a criminal fo deſervedly 
dous to his Judges eſcaped condemnation. Carbo 
z one of the mott eloquent orators of his time. But 
meyer, all that he had to ſay, and could actually 
edge in vindication of Opimius, amounted only to 
liſting, that he had done nothing but by ofder of 
e Senate; ſo that his cauſe was that of the Senate 
elf, This, one would think, was a reaſon for the 
ple to condemn him: he was however acquitted. 
haps the multitude. had not yet recovered the ter- 
f which the recent examples of the dreadful revenge 
the Senators had given them. —.— 

but if Opimius extficated himſelf out of this dan- 
,it was only to fink under a more ignominious ac- 
ation ſome years after. Having been ſent Com- 
lioner to the court of Numidia, he ſuffered himſelf 
be corrupted by Jugurtha, and at his return was 
ally condemned. He paſſed his old age in ob- 
ny, equally deſpiſed and 8 by the People. 


Ar. VI. Cicero 
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R. 633. Cicero every where gives. him praiſes, ',T 
We is not ſurprizing. Beſides the — intereſt of by 


their merit. They both gave glorious proofs of th 


ariſtocratical party, Cicero 3 a . one in the 
cauſe of Opimius. He had been baniſhed himſelf i 
having cauſed the accomplices of Catilina to be 
to death without obſerving the juridical forms. Oy 
mius's caſe had too much reſemblance to his own, og 
to intereſt him much. Beſides which, the judges why 
condemned Opimius were the Roman K b 
bliſhed in the judicature by Caius G 
their hatred for the murtherer of Caius had 4 
ſhare in the condemnation of that unfaithful and in 
ricious Commiſſioner. This is what — 
to tax this ſentence with injuſtice. 
I cannot make an end of the hiſtory of the 
chi, without looking back a little upon them; 
running over their different qualities with a 
view. The mild and inſinuating eloquence of 
one, the warm and animated of the other, bothe 
cellent in the higheſt degree, was the leaſt part 


valour and conduct during their ſervice in war; 4 
were capable, according to Plutarch, of becomi 
equal to the greateſt Captains if they had livedk 
They were equally beloved and eſteemed by | 
troops, and lived familiarly with them, with 
thereby leſſening the reſpect due to their bin 
fuperior talents. The glory of their family 
5 to inſpire them with noble ſentiments 401 i 
nations, and an ardent defire to ſupport the luſm 
it by their behaviour. They had all the 2 
ceſſary in government; an air of authority te 
with mildneſs; an happy penetration; a great 
of views and deſigus; indefatigable ae oat 
affairs; a generous Gifintereſtednets, in effect * ug 
they always kept their hands unſullied in the h 


* Hunc (Opiminm) — invidia propter interitum C. 6 
cbi ſemper ipſe populus Romanus riculp lle liberavit. Alia qui 
civem egreginm 2 2 a pervertit. * vent. 14% 
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employments; and laſtly, a great love of publick A. R. 
. hor an avowed barren Jos all ugs. ' 

It muſt be alſo owned, and their eſt enemies 
have confeſſed it, that amongſt the many eſtabliſh- 
ments they undertook, and laws which they paſſed, 
there were ſome of real utility to the Commonwealth. 

Some circumſtances, which I could not conveniently 
inſert in their hiſtory, will ſupply us with a proof of 
what I advance, For inſtance, every body muſt ap- 
prove the ereCting of publick granaries, by the means 

of which the city of Rome would always have a ſuf- 
ficient proviſion of corn, and never be expoſed to the 
lamities of famine. The law paſſed by Caius for 

e ſecurity of the citizens perſons againft the violence 

ff magiſtrates, and to ſubject thoſe to the greateſt pe- 
ulties, who ſhould cauſe them to be whipt, or put to 
leath, was the aſylum of the weak: and we fee, in Ad. A- 


* 


37, 38. 


olated it. He was alſo the author of another very 25 ? 
ie law, againſt. ſuch as by cabals and intrigues Cost. 


ould cauſe an innocent perſon to be condemned. 4:- 


ie provinces of Generals and Magiſtrates, and which > 
phibited the oppoſition of the Tribunes to be ad. 
Itted in reſpect to the provinces of Conſuls. Plu- 

h tells us, that the ſame Caius frequently opened 
cellent counſels in the Senate; and cites an exam- 

eof this kind. Fabius, Proprætor in Spain, hav- 

ent corn, which he had levied in his province, to 

bme, Caius perſuaded the Senate to ſell it, and re- 

mn the money to the cities of Spain that had fu 

ed it, and at the ſame time to reprimand the 
Pretor ſeverely, for rendering the Roman 

mn odious to the fubjets of the Common- 


(Gracchorum) confiliis, ſapientiz, legibus, multas eſſe video ; 
ce partes conſtitutas. . Cie. 1 10. 28 
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he Senate itſelf was obliged to him for a law, by — 
nich their body alone were authorized to determine de Prov. 


* 
, 


te Acts of the Apoſtles, the uſe St. Paul made of it Neft. ie 
nore than once, and the terror he gaye thoſe who had and 15. 
ro 


vice tion 5 
but fatal to, their country. An inordinate thirf 


ſelves, and lording it over others, is,” ſays, Cicen 
.* the great danger of thoſe, who pique themſelyg 


and this often makes them commit great injuſtice, 
To what exceſſes did not the Gracchi run on? Thy 

equity had been the motive of Tiberius in his ſcheme 
0 * 


. brother's inveteracy for depreſſing the Senate, whic 
was the ſoul of the Commonwealth, and depriving 
that auguſt body of its moſt valuable and 
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What a pity it was that ſo many noble quality 
and great actions ſhould be diſhonoured by a fingþ 
f Ambition rendered the. Gracchi, not uſelel. 


of glory, and an unbounded deſire of railing then. 


upon elevation of ſentiments and greatneſs of mind, 


the Agrarian law, how ſhall we excuſe his, and hi 


timate 
rights? Should not the murder of Scipio African 


i 
which was the effect of theſe diviſions, and of w / 
Caius cannot be ſuppoſed innocent, inſpire horror f a 
thoſe who perpetrated ſo black a crime ? According 1 
ly, all the wiſeſt and moſt judicious perſons have bei / 
laviſh in ſtigmatizing the Gracchi with the terms J 

factious, ſedirious, and wicked citizens: and the 5 
deaths have been conſidered as puniſhments juſtly d 1 
ſerved. Let us conclude, that there can remain 1 10 

doubt, either in reſpect to the merits of the two bu C 
thers, or the ill uſe they made of it B 
| However, I do not entirely approve the condy H 
of their adverſaries. The Senate, on this occalial 11 
degenerates in a ſtrange manner from- the milde 4 
and wiſe condeſcenſion, that in former times had 1 41 
flected ſo much honour upon it in civil diſſenſo M. 
In this light we diſcern a ſanguinary violence and e 75 
teſtable cruelty in them, to which the Gracchi, a vol 
eſpecially Caius, oppoſe only a moderation, that cal  /* 
not be ſufficiently commended. Theſe two brotht aſe 
who were ſo brave againſt the enemy, have no cou: 2 

Ilud odioſum eſt, quod in hac elatione & magnitudine anini cxac 


cillimè pertinacia, & nimia cupiditas principatùs innaſcitur—Tacil 
autem ad res injuſtas impellitur, ut quiſque eſt altiſſimo _ 
gloriz cupido : qui locus eſt ſant lubricus. Cic, de Offic. I. 64 
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1 . T. l. 


graſboppers, and afterwards infeſted with a plague, 


occafioned by , their dead bodies.  Sempronius triamphs 
over the Japodes, and Metellus over the Dalmatians; 


War againſt. the Balearians, and ſome States of Gallia 
Tranſalpina. Fuluius triumphs firſt over the Tranſal- 


pine Gauls. Sextius ſubjetts the Salluvians, and builds 
the cily of, Aix. The Allobroges and Arverni draw the 


Roman arms 72 . them, Opulence of the' latter 


people. Embaſſy ſrom the King of the Arverni to Do- 
mitius. The Allobropes and Arverni are defeated by: 
Domitius. Great victory gained by Fabius over the 
ſame people. Perſidy of Domitius -in.reſpet? to Bituitus. 
Roman province in the Gauls. Trophies erefted by the 
vittors, Their triumphs. War againſt 'the Scordiſci. 
Lepidus noted by the Cenſors for living in an houſe of 
loo great @ ren: Thirty-two Senators degraded by the 
Cenſars; among the reſt Caſſius Sabaco, Marius's friend, 
Beginnings of Scaurus. Character of bis eloquence. 


165 


to ſned the blood of their fellow citizens. The A. R. 631. 
Gracchi defend a bad cauſe in a manner the Senate _ C. 
ought to have employed in the defence of a good one. 6 


His probity ſaſpected in matters of gain. He bad 


wrote his life, His Conſulſhip. He is elefted Prince © 


| Senate. Good fortune of Metellus Macedonicus. 
urprizing accumulation of dignities in the houſe of the 
Metelli. Three Veſtals ſuffer themſelves to be corrupted. 
They are condemned. The oratcr Marcus Antonius in- 
volved in this affair, and acquitted. Temple ere ted ta 


Venus VERTICORDIa. Human wiftims. Carbo ace 


cuſed by L. Craſſus. Generofity of Craſſus. His li- 
mi.iity, Single occafion on which Craſſus oppoſes the 
Senate, C. Cato condemned for extortions. Scrupulous 
exaftneſs of Piſo in reſpełt to a gold ring. © 
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© DBYACHED FACT 


ſhall add the events of the years elapſed between th Wil c 
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HE = defire of relating all that concerns the Wl aft 
Gracchi together, has obliged me to omit'many Will for 
facts, to which it is now time to return. To these 


death of C. Gracchus and the war with Jugurtha; in 
which were nine. The whole affords only very d nu 


and barren matter. The monuments come don u, 


ſome detached fragments of more eſtimahle auth e a 


their wines during many years: but thoſe of Urs 


us of the facts I am going to relate, we have either not 
from writers of ſd little value, that their works deſerve bear 
rather the name of Gazettes than of Hiſtories, of fron tis 


Freinſhemivs, in his ſupplement to Livy, has wk 
lected all theſe diſperſed fragments, to form the 
ter and ſeries of the hiſtory, - In this he has donElits 
rature great ſervice, and has ſupplied me with aver Wc 
uſeful aid. e en ee ans: We), 
Before 1 begin to relate the wars, W Oro! 
Romans during the ſpace of time I propoſe ti 
over, I am going to inſert here two fingular"cittum-Wy" t 
ſtances, entirely dittin& from any thing elſe, anc 
which may be conſidered as facts of natural hiltory, de 
The firſt is, that the year Opimius was Call de! 
was ſingular for wines, all ſpecies of which" calne 1 ince 
it to the higheſt degree of ripeneſs and e perkec- 


tion. Every body knows, that the Rothahs Kept 


mius's Conſulſhip ſubſiſted ages. Some of it was 
being in Pliny's time, almoſt two hundred years Ar 
it was made: but it was of the conſiſtence of honey, 
and ſo bitter, that it was impoſſible to drink it, wit-MP" pu 
out mixing it with a great quantity of water. In con- 
Tquence little of it was drank. It was only uſed t0 
give a flavour to other wines, with which ſt Ws 
mixed in very ſmall portions. It is eafy to Judge 
that the price of it was become exceſſive. F. Hit 


* All this part of the hiſtory to the war with Jugurtha, isth# 
10 £4 . 2 doubt 


Editor's. Mr. Rollin had omitted the facts in it, n0 
with deſign to recur to them. tl 3 


DETACHED FACTS. 
douin deduces from the text of Pliny, (Which to me 
ſeems very obſcure) that an hundred and ſixty years 


. 


for about four pounds ten ſhillings an ounce. 

| The other event is ſome years prior to this, and of 
f quite different kind. In the Canſulſhip of M. Ful. 
yius Flaccus, the 627th year of Rome, a dreadful 


is, what we-now call the coaſts of Barbary, — 
not only eat up the corn in the blade, herbage, a 

kaves of trees, but even the bark and wood. And 
this was but the leaſt part of the evil which the coun- 
try ſuſtained from them. A great wind carried them 


vaves driving their dead bodies upon the coaſts, im- 
menſe heaps of them accumulated, which infected 


Oroſus is to'be believed on this head. But that wri- 
er aſſures us, eight hundred thouſand men perifhed 
in the kingdom of Micipſa, or Numidia, and two 
undred thouſand in the province of Carthage. He 
adds, that an army of thirty thouſand men, which 
he Romans kept in Utica for the defence of the pro- 
ince, were deſtroyed by the contagion, ſo that not a 

gle man ſurvived: and that on one day fifteen hun- 


this account. But that there was a peſtilence oc- 
llioned by the dead bodies of graſhoppers is certain, 
| ſuffices to ſhew, that when it is the will of God 
puniſh mankind, the leaſt and vileſt inſects may 
come dreadful ſcourges, Livy, in ſome parts of 
s Inftory, mentions great havock cauſed by clouds 
| graſhoppers; and he even tells us, that in the 
ar 579, a Prætor was ſent into Apulia to affemble 
e country people, to make war upon this new kind 
f enemies, But the example, which I have related 
te, is the moſt extraordinary we find in the hiſtory; 


y times, | 
M 4 WARS, 
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ter the Conſulſhip of Opimius, this wine was ſold 


multitude of graſhoppers overſpread all Africa, that 


all into the ſea, where they were drowned. But the 


4 


the air to ſuch a degree, that a peſtilence enſued Orof. v. 
amongſt men and beaſts. I do not know, whether 


red dead bodies were carried out through one of the Liv. Epit. 


ates of that city. I fear there is ſome" exaggeration rl ObL, 


r 
the ſimplicity of groſs nature, they had undoubtedly- 
no ambition to make war with the Romans. Caves 
under the rocks, or holes in the earth, which they 


were almoſt naked, except that during the cold 


of winter th b Ss 
ſkins. They found in their country, of which t 
ſoil is fertile, the neceſſaries of life; except only 
vine, of which they were very greedy. According- 
y, ſuch of them, as had ſerved in the Carthaginiam 
umies, did not fail at their return to lay out all the 
money they had left in wine. For they were not al. 
lowed to bring that money into their country; the 
uſe of it being prohibited in both iſtands. They ſaid, 
23 Diodorus tells us, that Geryon's riches had of old 
been fatal to him, in drawing Hercules upon him as 
in enemy: and that, taught by that enample, they 
had from the moſt remote antiquity always appre- 
hended: introducing' a metal them, capable 
of exciting the avidity of other nations, and thereby 
dangerous to their 3 Tl: ohg ride * 4-4 
They are particularly famous for their dexterity in 
the uſe of the ſling: and they took a certain method” 
for attaining it. They were exerciſed in it from their 
nfancy.: and mothers" did not put bread into their 
children's hands, but made them beat it down with 
their ſlings. They united force with this addreſs, 
and the beſt tempered arms were ſcarce proof againſt 
the ſtones they diſcharged. 
tle, they carried three ſlings with them of unequal 
length, according to the different diſtances, at which 
they might have occaſion to uſe them againſt the 
my, | | | | 4434 © 
This people were pacific, as we have ſaid. How- 
er, ſome individuals having leagued themſel 
th the pirates that infeſted the ſeas, nothing more 
s wanting to give Metellus a pretext, who was 
onſul the 629th year of Rome, for carrying the 
ar into their country. They were deſirous to op- 
ole the deſcent of the Roman army. But the Con- 
ſul 


dug themſelves, ſerved them for habitations. They 
covered themſelves with * 


When they went to bat- 


169 


WARS 
ful. rendered ur den eel, by 


E of his decks, which deadened- 
As ſoon as the Roman troops landed, 
blow and, diſperſed on all ſides in the 
it was . cifficult--to find, chan 
them. ier 2418 | 
10 ſecure 8 Merdllus plancef ens 

Palma and Pollentia, the one at —— 
e other at the weſt. He triumphed — 
the ſirnatne of Balcaricus. The family uf th 
| i ſeem to have been very fond of theſe 

ſirnames. Tbe father of him I am nom ſpeaking 
bad aſſumed that of Macedonicus, though — 
had done in Macedonia was incomparably ſhbrt 6f the 
conqueſt af that kingdom by P. Emilius, un Ibn 
22 — on that: account. Werſmt 
the ſon;and:nephew of Macedonicus, who adom 
vet with the titles of Balearicus and Dalinat- 
cus. We ſhall foon ſee in the ſame family thoſe of 
Numidicus, Creticus, c. We ſee: from the tuch 
of Livy's obſervation, that the example of the firk 
Scipio Africanus made way for the vanity of thoſe 
who came after, to adorn; itſelf —— 
without, having deſerved them like him. . 2 

The — ſome: ſtates of Tranſalpine'Gay 
was more conſiderable than thoſe of which Fh 
hitherto, and incurred by juſter cauſes 
The Romans had not yet made any conqueſt in 
Gaul beyond the Alps. They had before paſſed 
thoſe. mountains in the 598th year of Rome. But 
this expedition, which we have related in its place, 
had no other conſequence than to ſecure the tranquiliq 
of the people of Maſſylia, [Marſeilles] at whole re- 
queſt it had been undertaken, againſt che incurſions 
and, inſults. of their n eighbours. 

It was again at — requeſt of the ſame Maſi 
ans that the Romans, at the time of which we 1 
ſpeaking, paſſed the Alps. But they did 10 
content themſelves with having aided their alles 


They eſtabliſhed a laſting ſettlement in the Goth 


HR * 


CACILIUS; QUINTIUS; Canfule. 


M. Pr Au 


LE CD” Oo we 


Jud recourſe this year to the i 
mans. Rome had then Fulvius fon Conſul, che 


whoſe unfortunate end we have related: The Senate 
vas very glad to remove a factious Cunſul ; and Ful 


unph. To his great Hatiafactiom therefore, as well 
zgiinſt the Salluvian as. 


6 11 15 4 PEO / 65 naw 


C. SpzxTivs Calvemus. £12152 £911 180 
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onfiderable. He however obtained te hongur of 4 
numph either through the fayour df che People, os 


-onſul of this year, was ſent to relieve him. But ho 
id not ſet out till towards the end of his Conſulſhip, 
the beginning of next year in quality of Proconſul. 


E62 I Ws T 


Q. Cxcitivs MzTzLLus. ka 
T. QuinTivs FLAMININUS. 
Sextius finding the war rather juſt. began, than 
ch advanced, by Fulvius, carried it on with vis 
This le; 8 ;. . nd Salluvii a 
2 Wl RR gs hr 
gour. 


of che Ros 
fiend of Caius, //a- turbulent and ſetdisqus man; 


vius no leſs to have an occaſion of -acquiring a tri=. 
s that of the Senate he was charged! with the war 


1 N „ ee eie oft 
The exploits of Fulvius in Gaal were not very 


cauſe the Senate itſelf believed a triumph over thy 
ranſalpine Gaulz an happy preſage. C. Sextiuy; - 


1799 


7 
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and began to form a province, or conquered c :-* 
38 3394 
n ther-. d 2080-11203 8 ene 1: way © 
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EAN NIUS, DOMITTUS, Conſuls. | 


n. 


A. R. 629. gour. He:gained ſeveral ſmall advan over 

1 and at length a conſiderable — earn | 
page , where the city of Aix now ſtands. This General, by Wi | 
S nt. ® wiſe moderation, highly neceſſary m 0 
--: had the addreſs to unite lenity with force and the ter-. 
Died. ap. ror of arms. Diodorus relates, that at the time he f 

2 had ordered the inhabitants of a city of the enen to 
be fold, which he had taken, one Crato, who was in p 
chains, amongſt tlie reſt, came to him, and tulc him b 
he had always been à friend of the Romans, and m o 
account / of his attachment to their intereſts had ſuf. v. 
fered much ill treatment from his cauntrymen. Ser. 0 
tius, on being aſſured of the truth .of t e fact, nt re 
only gave Crato and all his family liberty, but ſu. . 1: 


fered him: to deliver nine hundred priſoners at h an 

choice from flavery. (04 £2242 H. van i 2195, 106-041 tu 

The Pconſul took up his winter- quarters in ta ga 

place where he had fought the battle; and 1as t p! 

country Was good, and abounded with ſprings, ot ani 

Which ſome were hot, he built a city there, which th: 

from thoſe waters, and the name of its founder; vu 10 

called Aquz Sextiz. This is now the city of A 
the capital of Provence. 

He alſo eleated all the coaſt from - Marſeilles to 

Italy, by diving away the Barbarians to a thouſand 

or. fifteen hundred paces from the ſea: and he gait 


the whole extent of -thoſe- coaſts to the Maffiham 1 

The following year he returned to Rome, 01 
triumphed, having been ſucceeded by Cn. Domino kin 

of whom we ſhall now ſpeak, . pe 
Daze, e ; had 

A.R. 630. C. Fannivs. thoſ 
* Cn. Douirius AHENOBARUS. oo 
| | 4D 646 1 412 we te 
The Salluvi were ſubjected, but the war was na emb 

over; their misfortune, and no doubt the appe ifa. 
henſion of the like fate, engaging other power! A 
neighbouring ſtates in their cauſe ; and Domitius , vho 
arriving in Gaul, found more enemies than Sexi —— 

| Cate 


luv! 


had overcome, Teutomalius, the King of the 


FANNIUS, DOMITIUS; Conſuls. 


juvi, had retired into che ecuntry of che Allobroges, A;R- 


who openly took upon them his defence: and Bituitus, 
King of the Arverni, who had given refuge in his 
dominions to many of the principal perſons of the 
conquered nation, ſent even Ambaſſadors to Domitius 
to demand their re- eſtablinment. 
Thoſe two ſtates united formed a very conſiderable 
power. The Allobroges inhabited the whole country 
between the Rhone and the Iſara, as far as the lake 
of Geneva: and the Arverni not only. poſſeſſed Au- 


vergne, but, if we believe Strabo, almoſt the whole strab. l. u. 

ſouthern part of Gaul from the Rhone to the Py- P. 297+ 

opulence of the pofdon. 

aſt was in proportion to the extent of their territory; _ 3 
Bi- 


v. c. 13. 


renees, and even to the ocean. The 


and it is ſaid of Luerius their King, the father of 
tuitus, who then reigned, that to — 4 and 
gain the favour of the multitude, he croſſed a 
plain in a chariot, throwing on all ſides pieces of 
and ſilver, which thouſands of Gauls gathered, as 
they followed him. It is added, that being deſirous 
to give a feaſt, he formed an incloſure of fifteen hun- 
cred paces ſquare, in which he cauſed tuns to be 
placed full of coſtly liquor, and ſo prodigious a quan- 
tity of proviſions of all kinds, that during ſeveral 
days, as many as pleaſed were entertained at table, 
without the leaſt interruption of the feaſt. n 
We have ſaid before, that Bituitus ſent an embaſſy 
to Domitius. It was magnificent, but of a ſingular 
kind, that amazed the Romans. The Ambaſſador 
ſuperbly dreſt, and attended by a numerous train, 
bad alſo a great pack of dogs with him; and one of 
thoſe Gauliſh poets, called Bards, whoſe employment 
vas in his verſes and ſongs to celebrate the glory of 
the King, the Nation, and the Ambaſſador, This 
embaſſy was ineffectual, and probably ſerved only to 
ame the diviſion on both fides. 

A new ſubject of war was ſupplied by the ZXdui, 
vho inhabited the country between the Saone and the 
Loire, and whoſe principal cities were thoſe now 
calcd Autun, Chaalons, Macon, and Nevers. Theſe 

people 


- 


App. 
Fulv. 
ſin. 
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.OPIMIUS, FABIUS, Conſuls. 


people wers the firſt of Tranfal Caul, that 
the alliance of the Romans. deemed E 2 19 
honour tobe termed their Brody; a title which wa 


often given chem in the decrees of the Senate. The 
Arverni and they had been very warm rivals in il 
times, concerning the firſt rank and principal power 
in Gaul. At the time of which we are ſpeaking, the 


aui, attacked on one fide by the Allobropes, ind 


on the other by the Arverni, had recourſe to Domi 

_ tius, who heard them — AN AGE bo 
E. — | 
2 Fans Maximus, 


The Allobroges and Arverni ſpared the Roman 
General the pains- of marching m queſt of them: 
they advanced againſt him, and incamped at the 
confluence of che 80 — 2 and the Rhone, a little abort 
Avignon. The battle was fought there. The Ro 
mans were victorious: but hes were principally i- 
debted for their ſucceſs to their clephait whoſe 
range and unuſual form terrified both the horſes and 
their riders. The ſmell of the elephants, inſupport 


11 


able to horſes, contributed undoubtedly to this di- 


order. Oroſus tells us, that twenty thouſand r. 
| rained on the ſpot; and three thonſand were taken 


So great a defeat did not diſcourage the two allied 
ple. They made new efforts : and when the Con- 
ful 


Q. Fibius arrived in Gaul, the Allobroges and 
Arverni ſuſtained by the Rutheni (peop le of Rouerę 


rue) 
marched againft him with an army iy of two hundred 
thouſand men. The Conſul had only thirty thou- 
ſand : and Bituitus deſpiſed the ſmall number of the 
Romans ſo much, that he ſaid they were not a match 
for the dogs in his army. The event ſhews on thi 
occaſion, as well as many others, how much 4. 
| 2 good order and diſcipline have over mu 
titude. 


The 
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© OPIMEUS, FABIUS, Confuls. 
The armies met Hear the confluence of the * 


gi and the Rhone. The accounts come down to us, 2 
u Lesch us lictle im reſpect to the eiunnſtances of this 
wy action. The Gauls did not ſuſtain the- feſt 
1 —— ma 1 
Wer 
the ry 
we fifteen were killed on the fide of the 
| amazing | — in this — 
w/ ck of an 
before. He cauſed himſelf to be eaniad — 
from rank to rank; or, when it was neceflary to be 
ſet down, ſupported under the arms, he gave his or- 
ders, and animated his ſoldiers to do their duty. | 
wa i to be preſu many bang nr ener om 
the 
ore 
No- 
in- 
ole 0 
and 
5 al in haſte wich boats, and with little 1 It 
broke under the weight of the multitude that fled, 
by and thereby occaſioned the loſs of an infinite number 


of Gauls, who were drowned in that river, which 
rapid. Some un- 
doubtedly were prefſed hard, and puſhed into the 


= KO body knows is exceſſively 


ber. Many more periſhed in the 4 — than by the 
he lwords of the victors. This great victory was gained 
red by the Romans or the 10th of Auguft : and the Con- 
. ſul, according to Pliny, even gained in it the reco- Plin. vii. 
The deu of his health, and was rid of his fever from the 30. 

day of battle. 
this The Gauls cruſhed by ſo great a blow, reſolved to 
. peace. Nothing remained, * to know to which 
of the two Roman Generals to apply: for Domitius 
vas ſtill in the province. Reaſon was for preferring Val. Max. 
The Fabius, * 


| F 
176 O OPIMIUS,-FABIUS,' Confuls. . 
A. R. Fabius. who was Conſul, and whoſe victory was fu 
_ more glorious than that of Domitius. They did ſo, 
bdut Domitius, a proud and haughty man, reve 
bimſelf far it upon Bituitus, by a black | treachery. 
He engaged that Prince to come to his camp undes 
the pretext of an interview; and when he had bim in 
his power, he cauſed him to be laden with chaim 
and ſent him to Rome. The Senate could not approve 
ſo criminal an act; but would not loſe the advantage 
of an uſeful perfidy : ſo much did what politicians 
call Reaſons of State, prevail at that time in the Rom 
Senate over the rules of honour and juſtice. + Bituitus 
was kept priſoner. It was alſo decreed, that his fon 
Cogentatius ſhould be taken, and brought to Rome 


Diod. ap A Kind of half. juſtice was however done that young 
_ Prince. After great care had been taken in his edu- 
7. 30 cation, he was ſent back to the kingdom of his fore 
fathers, where he faithfully cultivated the amity be 

had ſworn to the Romans. „ 
It appears, that the conquered ſtates were diffe- 
rently treated by the Romans. The Allobroges were 
| made ſubjects of the Commonwealth. As to the Ar. 
cf. de verni and Rutheni, Cæſar tells us, that the Romas 
Bell. Gall. People pardoned them, did not reduce them into 
province, and impoſed no tribute upon them. Hence 
it is probable, that the Roman province in the Gaul 
at firſt included only the countries of the Salluvli and 
Allobroges. The following years do not afford any 
more conſiderable events; though it is not unlikely, 
but that the Conſuls of thoſe years were ſent into 
Gaul, and perhaps extended E Roman province 
along the ſea as far as the Pyrences. It is however 
certain, that three years after the, victories we have 
juſt related, the Conſul Q. Marcius founded the co- 
lony of Narbonne, to which he gave his name, Narbo 
Marcius. We cannot better expreſs the deſign of thi 
ſettlement than in Cicero's terms, who calls Narbonne Y 


* Narbo Marcius colonia noftrorum civium, ſpecula populi Ro- 
mani, ac propugnaculum iſtis ipſis nationibus oppoſitum & object. 
Pro Font. n. 3. . te 
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he vatch- tower of the Roman People, and their bul- | 
vark againſt the Gauliſh nations. e | 

| return to Domitius and Fabius, who continued A. R. 633. 
in Gaul part of the year 632. They both erected 1 1 
trophies, adorned” with the ſpoils of the enemy, on | 
the fields of battle, where they had defeated them. 

This was a novelty to the Romans, who, as an hiſto- 
ran * obſerves, never inſulted the ſtates they ſub- 
jected with ſuch monuments. Pompey alſo erected 
2 trophy on the Pyrenees, after having quieted Spain, | 
and was blamed for it. It has been farther remarked, 
3 an inſtance of pride and arrogance in Doinitius, 
that he made the tour of the province riding upon an | 
elephant. This kind of circumſtances, which denote 
characters, ought not to be omitted in an hiſtory in- 
tended to promote the knowledge of men. | 

On their return to Rome, both Fabius and Do- 
mitius obtained triumphs. That of Fabius was both 
the firſt and the moſt ſplendid. Bituitus was the 
principal ornament of it. He appeared in it fitting 
in the ſame ſilver chariot he had uſed; on the day of 
battle, and with his arms painted with different co- 
lours. In conſequence of his victory, Fabius aſſumed 
the name of Allobrogicus, and thereby augmented 
the glory of the houſe of Fabia, of which he had 
been the diſgrace by his ill conduct in his youth. An 
uncommon example ! but which proves however, that, 
though the early part of life paſt in debauchery gives 
reaſon to apprehend the ſame for all the reſt of it, it 
wes not however determine that abſolutely as a ne- 
= conſequence. Fabius Allobrogicus was the 
on of Q. Fabius, Scipio's eldeſt brother. and conſe- 
ently the grandſon of Paulus Zmilius. | | 

It remains for me to ſpeak of the war againſt the Juſtin. 
Neordiſci, a Gauliſh nation by origin, but tranſ- . 3. 
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* Nunquam populus Romanus hoſtibus domitis victoriam ſuam ex- | | 
rbavit. FLOR. iii. 2. 


follow Juſtin ; but do not pretend to warrant the truth of what 
e advances, | | 


Vor. VI. N planted 


| * 


For. ii. 4. hiſtorians cannot mention without horret. 


accompanied Bron 
plundering the temple of Delphi. After che 
diſaſter which ruined that 


—_— 
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WAR vir THz scorpisetwl 


2 planted to the banks of the Danube. T 
fathers in antient times had 


army, as has been 
elſewhere, the remains of it diſperſed inte 
countries. Part of it fettled about the con 
the Danube and the Save, that is to ſay, in whe 
try where Belgrade now ſtands, and -took ihe 
of Scordiſci. Their —— ferocity, increaſed 
rigour of the climate inhabited, 

— with the barbarops nations — 
carried them on to acts of cruelty, which ol 


us, that they ſacrificed human victims to He 
Mars, —— out of the ſkulls of their 
was cuſtomary with the Gauls) deſtroyed 
foners with ow or ſtifled them with ſnake 
laſtly, which cah hardly be told without 
ripped up women with child, — 
both mathers and the fruit of their vombs. 
The occaſion of the war between the 
theſe Barbarians is not known: but C. Cat 
Conſul who commanded againſt the Scone 
entirely defeated the 638th year of Rome. 
himſelf to be drawn on by the enemy, wha 
ſtratagem with force, into foreſts and 
where the Roman army was entirely deſtrayply 4 
victors ſpread like a torrent into the provi 
Commonwealth, as far as Dalmatia and thed 
fea, That barrier ſtopped them: but in 


venge, if we may believe Florus, 2 


dius, M. Livius Druſus, and M. Minuciu 


their darts againſt the waves chat oppoſed — 
ble obſtacle to their 

The Roman Generals who ſucceeded fi 
more fortunate : and hiſtory mentions three 


gained ſeveral victories over the Scordiſci, after oi 


little is faid of this nation. a 1 
42 ö 
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d 
en after the tima ef which 1 hav ſt 
= and Domitius = 
Þmary perſons 


BLicinius Geta, who - 
ter be had. —— 2 - 
Mgr of conduct, or” ie the ruin by 

Mdrawn that diſgrace upon him, ſe ſerved to recom- 
F Chim to a great * | 


Þ At nun fi quis tanti habitat, vix ut Senitor agnoltitur, Adeo 
' areRis in vitia, & vitiis in prava, à pravis in præcipitii per- 


Ver. ii. 10. 
N 2 have 


n 
155 1 
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' £1 DETACHED FACTS. 
r reaſon to deſire to have a Cenſor perſonally 
intereſted in not carrying ſeverity too far, 

Another note of infamy, inflicted by the ſathe Cen- 
ſors, Metellus and Domitius, fell by reflexion upon 
Marius, then Prætor, but ſtill far from the 
and glory to which he afterwards attained, It v 
33 ; > N that to raiſe himſelf to the P he 
4 9 uſed falſe ſuffrages: and what authorized-this 
fuſpicion was, that a ſlave of Caſſius 'Sabacd, the in- 
ttimate friend of Marius, had been een amongſt thok 
Who voted. The mee 22 was eee 
and his judges interrogated Caſſius, who replied that 
8 dry, he had made his ſlave avs An 
glaſs of water, who immediately withdrew. © The u. 
ir went no farther. before the; judges: but the Cen- 
ſors thought that Caffius deſexved to be noted, either 
for his intemperance, if he had ſpoke the truth, or 
for perjury, if otherwiſe ; and degraded him fromthe 

rank of a Sensor.. 156 TAIT 
The ſame: year M. Scaurus was Conſul, an illuſtri- 
_ -ous perſon, whom we ſhall have occaſion to mention 
Frequently. in the ſequel. For that reaſon I take the 
preſent occaſion to introduce him. He was 4 Patti 
cian, of the houſe Emilia, but of a branch fallen inte 

ſuch: extreme poverty, that his father had been 

duced to maintain himſelf by dealing in charcoal 
He himſelf was ſometimes in ſuſpence whether he 
ould not take up the profeſſion of a banker. But 
being conſcious of merit, he threw himſelf in the wa; 
of honours, and reſolved to labour with courage u 
overcome ill fortune, and to rene the al moſt extins 
glory of his name. He applied himſelf to the ſtudy 
of eloquence, and pleaded very much. The characte 
of his eloquence ſuited that of his manners: 
grave, auſtere; and vdid of ornaments.” We have 
following picture of it from the hands of Cacert 
The“ eloquence of Scaurus, a wile and uprigh 
RY 3 . 5 0 |; p i; itas ſumma, 
| re. = GR ſed of telt 


= a * ˙¹ Ee 


> 
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DETACHED FACTS 
nan, had in it a fingular gravity, and kind of naty- 

al authority; ſo that Þ pleading for a client, he 
ſeemed rather 4 witnels than a | 

was thought not ſo proper for the 


Wu 


e people: but for giving opinions in 
& he as long ff 


=, 


n advocate. This man- 


ner of ſpeaki 
bar and fore cd 


tte Senate, of which he was long the chief and lead- 
ing man, it was admirable. For it not only implied 

dence, but what is more important, it carried with 
t an air of truth, highly adapted to engaging con- 


peaks; as many years before he was Conſul, it is ſald, 
that the decree which armed Opimius againſt C. Grac- 
chus, was paſſed. by his advice. e. 

As to probity, it is certain he had the outſide of it 
n a ſupreme degree. Cicero praiſes him every where 
2 man truly virtuous: but we muſt own that other 
wthors, as Salluſt and Pliny, are not -quite fo fa- 
wurable to him upon this head, and accuſe him of 
not being over nice in the means of enriching himſelf. 
His reputation was not clear, eſpecially in reſpect to 
the gold of Jugurtha. We ſhall ſpeak of it in the 
kquel. It may alſo be looked upon as another blot 
in his life, to have been cube of caballing by P. 
Rutilius, the moſt worthy. man of Rome in his times; 
i the perſonal intereſt. of Rutilius in that proſecution 
tad not diminiſhed the weight and authority of his 
ccuſation., They. demanded the Conſulſhip at the 
ame time, and the preference having been given to 
Saurus, it may be believed that animoſity and re- 
enge magnified things in the eyes of Rutilius. What 
8 uncommon in this, was, that Scaurus having been 
Kquitted, accuſed Rutilius in his turn of the ſame 
crime, But what may be thought more for the ko- 


3.85 Faß rn PT ES 
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un dicere putares, quum pro reo diceret. Hoc dicendi genus ad 
Mrocnia mediocriter aptum videbatur: ad Senatoriam vers ſenten- 
un, cujus erat ille princeps, vel maximꝭ. Significabat enim, non 
Fudentiam ſolam, ſed, quod maxim rem continebat, fidem. Cic. 


N 3 nour 


fdence.” It appears, that he very early acquired Aug. de 
the great authority in the Senate, of which Cicero vir. Uuftr, 


182 


nour of both, and perha 


his fortune and his natural diſpoſition. His Prætor- 


DETACGHED FACTS. 

0 hy | moſt true, is, that both 

were wrong in their accuſations. © 
For the reſt Scaurus, full of a noble confidence. in 
himſelf, and as well as Cato major, between whom 
and him there is a great ſimilicude of character, '* not 
being in the leaſt inclined to abate any thing of the 
raiſe he might deſerve, wrote his own life in three 
E. and + Tacitus obſerves, that neither he, nor 
Rutilius, who did the ſame, were either cenſured, 

or diſbelieved. _ 47 * 
Scaurus did not neglect the art military, and made 
ſome campaigns in his youth. When he was die, 
he applied himſelf entirely to the functions of his 
charge, that regarded the government of the tity; 
and in the games which he was to give the People, 
he did not pique himſelf upon a trivial-magnificence, 
which was equally incompatible with the fmallneſs of 


ſhip is entirely unknown; and as to his Confulſhip, 


we have ſome detached circumſtances, which Tam WM bn 
going to relate. e 1 92 If w 

He ſuſtained the rights of his dignity with haughti-W or 
neſs: and P. Decius, who was Prætor, having con cities 
tinued fitting as he paſſed by, Scaurus commanded ank 
him to riſe, ordered his robe Prætexta to be torn conte 
and his curule chair to be broken in pieces, and pro kat! 


hibited all perſons whatſoevgr to appear before his tr never 
bunal. | 5 
He had Gaul for his province, and gained ſome adi natur 
vantages over people little known, which howe rea of 
acquired him the honour of a triumph. But the exaq ber v. 
diſcipline which he cauſed to be obſerved in his arm ben ( 
is much more eſtimable: it was ſo ſtrict, that, as Mad al. 


Frontin. tells us himſelf, a fruit-tree, which happened to nd the 


trat. ii: 4. within his camp, was ſo ſecure from the ſoldie 


that the next day, when the army decamped, if h 


* Hayd ſanè detrectator laudum ſuarum. Liv. xxxiv. 15. 
+ Plerique ſuam ipſi vitam narrare iam potivs morum, qu 
arrogantiam arbitrati ſunt ; neque id Rutilio & Scauro citra 806 
aut obtrectationi fuit. Tacrr. Agric. n. 1. 


/ 


| DETACHED FACTS. 
deſk tae of the fruit, with which it was laden the 
icht before. Ni 43 
"ts the war did not engroſs him during the whole 
cam employed ure o hi troops in 
OE works, and cauſed the marſhes to be drained, 
which- the inundations of the Po had formed in the 
countries of Placentia and Parma. For this purpoſe 
he cauſed vents to be opened, and canals of ſufficient 
depth cut to carry off the water from the lands over- 
flowed before. | | 
Scaurus, during his Conſulſhip, was elected Prince 
of the Senate by the Cenſors Metellus and Domitius, 
in the room of Q. Metellus Macedonicus, who died 
ſometime before. 180 
Many writers, in emulation of each other, have 
celebrated the good fortune of this Metellus Mace- 
donicus. If we were to trace back the hiſtories of all 
rations, ages, and conditions of the world, ſays Vel 
eius Paterculus, we ſhould ſcarce find a ſingle per- 
ſn to be compared for good fortune with Metellus. 


adorned with triumph, and the moſt exalted dig- 
tities ; we ſee him enjoy, during a long life, the firſt 
rank amongſt his countrymen, and maintain warm 
conteſts in reſpect to the public affairs, without the 
kaſt blemiſh of his reputation. As a private. perſon, 
derer was father of a family more happy. He had 
four ſons, all of whom he ſaw arrive at the age of 
maturity, and at his death had the conſolation to leave 
Ul of them alive, and in the higheſt dignities. His 
ber was carried by his four ſons, of whom one had 
den Conſul, and was actually Cenſor ; the ſecond 
tad alſo been Conſul ; the third was then Conſul; 
nd the fourth had been Prætor, and was raiſed to 
lhe Conſulſhip two years after. Add to theſe his 
bs. in- law (for he had three daughters, all honour- 


ele were Conſuls afterwards. *<* Is this dying,” cries 

hiſtorian, or quitting this life with 
| thought of little ſolidity, a frivolous diſtinction 
| N 4 ; with 


If we conſider him as a publick perſon, we ſee him 


ly married, and had borne him grandſons) two of 


ineſs ?”” 


Vel. l. wy 


x84 DETACHED FACTS. 
| with men, who having no certainty of another 'lifs, 
could ſee nothing in death, but the annihilation of 
all felicity. It is to thoſe, who have eternal 
in view, that death is really an happy removal 
life, according to the force of the word migrere, uſed 
by Paterculus. ' Hoc eft nimiram magis feliciter de vin 
. migrare, quam mori. OI} OO Rs 
This good fortune itſelf, which Metellus enjoyed 


| during his life, was not ſo compleat as Velleiusre- 
Plin. vii, Preſents it: and Pliny, who ſometimes carries his 
44+ miſanthropy too far, is not wrong, when he obſeryes 
upon the ſubje& in queſtion, that two things made x 
conſiderable breach in this ſuppoſed felicity. The 
one is the unworthy and cruel adventure by which he Wnd t 
was very near periſhing through the fury of the Tri- 
bune Atinius : the other, his having been the enemy 
of the great Scipio Africanus. And might we not 
add, the extreme mortification he experienced, hen 
Q. Pompeius, his enemy, was elected to fucceed him, 
and the narrowneſs of ſpirit and injuſtice of the re: 
fentment he expreſſed —_ that occaſion ? This laſ 
fact proves both that his happinefs was neither without 
cloud, nor his virtue without ſtain. | 
It may however be ſaid, that the good fortune al 
Metellus Macedonicus was indeed exceedingly linguWtir cc 
lar: and that good fortune ſeems to have extended 
itſelf to his whole family. For in the ſpace of twelv 
years we find more than twelve Conſulſhips, Cenſot 
ſhips, or Triumphs of the Metelli: and in they 
639, two Metelli, brothers and both ſons of Mace 
donicus, triumphed on one day, the one over Mace 
donia, and the other over Sardinia. This ama 
number of Conſulſhips in one and the ſame houk 
occaſioned the poet Nævius to ſay : Fato Metelli Ra 
Hunt Conſules.: . It is fate, it is deſtiny, that mak 
the Metelli Conſuls at Rome :* Words that 


nth on 
ultituc 
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fended the family, as if extolling their good fortuvards, 
were depreciating their merit. * not ke 
A B. 63. The 658th year of Rome gives us an example pole. J 
| corruption amongſt the veſtals, never heard of befoWuticn 


DETACHED FACTS. 


ln the preceding times it had very ſeldom happened 
' veſtal had been found faulty: and the day of 


that a 
their puniſhment was a day of univerſal mourning at 


Rome. But this year, of the fix, wich they were in 
all, three were proved criminal, two ef which had 
even almoſt publickly abandoned themſelves to diſſo- 
lute practices. This unhappy event was believed 
to have been foretold by the misfortune of a 
young maid, who, being on horſeback with her fa- 
ther, was killed by thunder, and her body thrown 
one way, and the horſe another. The Augurs having 
been conſulted upon this accident, replied, as is ſaid, 
that this pretended. prodigy threatened the veſtals, 
and the order of the Knights, with great infamy. Per- 
haps thoſe Augurs had ſome ſuſpicion of what — 


2 — — 3 _—— 


will, the fact is as follows. 
One L. Butætius Barrus, a Roman Knight, a pro- 
eſſed debauchee, weary of too eaſy conqueſts, was 


he charm of difficulty and danger. He therefore at- 
acked a veſtal, called Emilia: and when he had 

ucceeded in ſeducing her, the contagion ſoon ſpread, 
Wd two other veſtals, Licinia and Marcia, followed 
eir companion's example. There was however this 
Iterence, that Marcia entered into an intrigue only 
ith one; whereas Emilia and Licinia admitted a 
ultitude of gallants ; becauſe when they had once 
van to extend their criminal amours, and ſaw that 
er ſecret took air, they engaged all thoſe to ſilence, 
om they apprehended as witneſſes, by making them 

omplices. n 8 

All this infamous myſtery, after having been long 

ncealed, was at length brought to light by a ſlave, 
oe maſter was one of the guilty. This ſlave was 
e of the confidents, and liberty, with many other 
Wards, had been promiſed him. As he ſaw they 
not keep their word, he went and diſcovered the 
dle. The college of Pontiffs, which by the con- 
ution of Numa were judges of this affair, _ 

wit 


publick ſoon after, But let the prediction be as it 


felirous to exalt the guſt of his infamous pleaſures by 


185 


286 


Val. Max. a great number of others, ſo that his tribunal ws 


iii. 7. 


Dio apud guilt; and that, according to Dio's expreſſion, n« 
| Valeſ. 


Þ» 626. 


' quence of the famous L. Craſſus, her relation, who 


pularis. CIc. Brut. 97. 


- DETACHED: FACTS: © 
with great indulgence. Only Emilia was condemned: 
a favourable ſentence was paſſed upon Marcia and Li. 
cinia, for which they were probably indebted, the 
one to her being leſs criminal, the other ts the elo. 


being then twenty-ſeven years of age, . defended her 
in an n Cicero 1 praiſe. 
- But the affair did not reſt there. The whole Peo- 
ple cried out againſt this lenity of the Pontifis on an 
occaſion wherein the crime was equally evident and 
odious; and the Tribune Sex. N having put 
himſelf at the head of thoſe who complained of the 
ſentence, cauſed an extraordinary commiſſion to be 
voted by the People, for re- hearing the cauſe of Mar- 
cia and Licinia, and at the head of that commiſſion 
laced L. Caſſius, who for that purpoſe was created 
rætor a ſecond time, after having been Conſul and 
Cenſor. He was a perſon of rigid virtue and inflexi- 
ble ſeverity ;. and one, as Cicero obſerves, who had 
rendered himſelf agreeable to the people, not by po- 
liteneſs and £5. gas behaviour, but by an auſterity of 
manners, which acquired him reſpect. He entirely 
anſwered the expectation of thoſe who had choſen 
him ; for he not only condemned the two veſtals, but 


called the rock of the accuſed : ſcopulus reorum, - 
It however is not probable, that a perſon ſo mud 
praiſed for his virtue, ſhould confound innocence wit 


only thoſe who were convicted, but all that were xt 
cuſed, were puniſhed. The example of M. Ann 
nius, the illuſtrious orator, of whom we ſhall 
quently have occaſion to ſpeak in the ſequel, b 
proof, that to be accuſed did not ſuffice for being it 
puted a criminal. It is true, he behaved with f 
courage and reſolution, as highly prejudiced 4 
judgment in favour of his innocence. 


* Homo, non liberalitate, ut alli, ſed ipſa triſtitia & ſeveritate 
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He was actually Quæſtor, and having Aſia for his 
province, | was upon the point of ſetting out from 
Brundiſium, when he was informed, that he was ac- 
cuſed before L. Caſſius. There was a law to exempt 

WH thoſe from proſecution who were abſent on the ſervice 
WH of the Commonwealth. But M. Antonius would 
not take the advantage of it, and returned from Brun- 
dium to Rome to appear for himſelf, and anfwer the 
accuſations — againſt him. His trial came on: 
and one circumſtance rendered the offence very diffi- 
cult for the accuſed. - The proſecutors demanded, 
that a ſlave, who they pretended. had carried a torch 
before him in the night, when he went to the 
criminal rendezvous, ſhould be delivered up to 
them, in order to his being put to the queſtion. This 
lave was very young : and Antonius was in extreme 
pprehenſions, both from the weakneſs of his years, 
and the violence of torments. But the ſlave himſelf * 
exhorted his maſter to deliver him up without fear; 
aſſuring him, that his fidelity was proof againft the 
moſt cruel inflictions. He kept his word; and the 
queſtion, which was very rigorous amongſt the Ro- 
mans, whips, racks, and red hot irons, could not 
overcome his conſtancy, nor make him ſpeak in a 
manner prejudicial to the accuſed : an example which 
proves, that virtue, and conſequently true Nobility, 
of all ranks and conditions. Antonius was acquit- 
ed, and ſet out for his province with honour and 
ranquility of mind. 

The Senate beheld this degeneracy of manners as a 
blick calamity z and had recourſe, as had happened 
Klore on the like occaſions, to religion. The books 
I the Sibyl were conſulted, and in conſequence of 
e anſwer they were ſuppoſed to give, it was reſolved, 
at a temple ſhould be erected to Venus, under the 
e ſirname of Verticordia, which implied, that ſhe 
a invoked to change the heart. It was alſo added, 
at the ſtatue of Venus ſhould be placed, and dedi- 
ated, in this temple, by the — virtuous woman 
Rome: a ſingular regulation in a matter not a little 


Cate, In order to this choice, the Ladies nomi- Val. Max. 
nated VII. 15. 
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nated an hundred amongſt them: out of this huridted WM © 
ten were choſen by lot, by whoſe voices Sulpicia; "the an 
daughter of Sulpicius Paterculus, and wife or Q. Ful. Ca 
vius Flaccus, was choſen. This fact no doubt puts bl 
the reader in mind of that concerning Scipio Nalſica, qt] 
declared by the whole Senate the molt worthy and od 
upright man of Rome, and deputed with that plori- Ml 
ous title to receive the mother of the gods, jak ar- fs 
rived from Peſſinuntum in Phryg ia. ad; 
Another ſuperſtition was alfo put in practice, with not 
the ſame view of appeaſing the wrath of the pods, thr 
but a cruel one, nen unworthy of Rome, eſpe- us 
cially at a time when philoſophy,” and the art of Wl - | 
Greece, had begun to enlighten the minds of the R. :* 
mans, and to reform their manners. In one of the 405 
publick places of the city they buried a male andfe- * 
male Gaul, and a Grecian man and woman. And 12 
what is entirely odd, whilſt they practiſed theſe"abo- 
minable ſacrifices themſelves, they prohibited them 4 
ſeverely to ſome barbarous nations, amongſt whon Wl * 
they were authorized by law and cuſtom. * 


I proceed now to relate two famous trials, tha 
ruined two Hluſtrious perſons, inveſted with'"theprin 
K Wee 7%. T * plauſ 
cipal dignities. | 
| We have ſeen C. Carbo act very different pam 
Though he had been friend to C. Gracchus, eyent 
madneſs, he afterwards took upon him the defence 
of his murderer. On the expiration of his Conſu 
A. R. 633. ſhip, that is, the 633d year of Rome, he was accuſed 
it is not faid of what crime, by L. Craſſus, who.v 
then but one-and-twenty years old, and who mat 
this cauſe his firſt trial of ſkill : for his oration 


the veſtal Licinia, of which I have fpoke above, vs But 
Auct. de fix years later than this. It was much the cuſtom. |. 
— young perſons who aſpired at the glory of eloquent e 
n. 34, do endeavour to make themſelves known by ſome , Tran 


markable accuſation, that gave them opportunity | 
diſplay their talents, and at the ſame time to pn 
their zeal for juſtice, and their hatred for bad cit 
Carbo, whom Craſſus attacked, was certainly ti 
; . A Shes 49 nab 6 1100 al capa 
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capable of defending himſelf. With credit, power, 
——.— he united great eloquence, 8 
calioned him to be conſidered as the beſt orator of 
his time. But it had probably happened to him as to 
ther * deſerters of their party, who make themſelves 
odious to thoſe they quit, and are ſuſpected by thoſe 
to whom they go over. He was undoubtedly not 
ſupported by the faction of the people, which he had 
abandoned, and the partiſans of the ariſtocracy did 
not confide in him. The young accuſer omitted no- 
thing to leſſen the merit of his return to the party of 
the Nobility, in repeating to the judges the exceſſes 
he had been guilty of uring his attachment to the 
Cracchi. He proceeded againſt him with ſo much 
vigour, that Carbo, to prevent an inevitable con- 
demnation, poiſoned himſelf, as was believed, with 
n ben viefd 1 

Craſſus acquired great honour by this affair. ＋ It 
vas thought very glorious, that at an age when thoſe 
who exerciſe themſelves; deſerve praiſe, this young 
orator ſhould practiſe at the bar what he might ſtill 
be only ſtudying in his cloſet with honour. But his 
eloquence was not the only thing that gained him ap- 
plauſe. An act of juſtice and generoſity in reſpect 
to his enemy was more admired, and with reaſon. 
One of Carbo's ſlaves brought his maſter's papers to 
Craſſus, which might have been uſed for convicting 
im, Craſſus conceived horror for this treachery, 
and ſent back the ſlave to the accuſed in chains, 
mth the caſe of papers, which he would not. fo 
much as open. He knew that this kind of war, 
% well as that made with arms, has its laws, 
wich ought to be obſerved even between enemies. 
But his too great timidity was upon the point of 
making him loſe the whole fruit of his labours, 


\ * Transfugee nomen execrabile veteribus ſociis, novis ſuſpectum. 
Xxvii. 17. | 

+ Qui ztate qui exercentur laude affici ſolent ea ætate L. Craſſus 

Mendit, id ſe in foro optimè jam facere, quod poterat domi cum laude 

tan, Cre. de off. II. 47. | | 7 
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and of ſaving Carbo. When de began to ak 
was quite diſconcerted, and loft ground? f e 
have been under the of retiring With Ebnfe 
ſion, if the President of the tribunal 3+ not come 
in to his aid. Q. Maximus (this Preſident was fb 
called) took compaſſion” of the condition in*whichhe 
ſaw the young orator, who promiſed infinity. He 
broke up the afſembly, and put off the cauſe ti abb. 
ther day. Craſſus by this means had time #&'reevrer 
himſelf, and not only terminated” the” affair Aga 
Carbo with ſucceſs, but in the ſe Meopbe wh both 2 * 
and ſpoke before the Senate and 
reſolution neceſſary; retaining of his 1 Hr 
only an * amiable modeſty, which not only did k 
hurt to his diſcourſe, but ſerved to 7 
from the advantageous idea it gave of the or; 
probity. This modeſty roſe to a kind of fear: 
Cicero, juſt at the end of his career, incroduced f 
again; declaring, that he never ſpoke in "public 
without changing colour, eſpecially at the” beginning be 
of his diſcourſe, and trembling all over. F The mu con 
taſte and eloquence any one has, the more he pe hte 
ceives the greatneſs of the art of ſpeaking, and b 
difficulty of ſucceeding in it. "4A 

L. Craſſus, the year after he had cauſed Cin nin 
be condemned, ſeemed deſirous to make trial of HMde: 

arty of the People, in the affair of the colo at f 
Ae of which he ' pretended to be, and 

was Þ one of the founders. It appears, that the M <* 

nate oppoſed the eſtabliſhment 5 thi his colony; a” 
Craſſus, in a diſcourſe which he made upon rev _ 
jeR, and which Cicero praiſes, as being of 9 gie 


» Fuit mirificus quidam in Craſſo pudor, qui tamen non mob} Let 1 
obeſſet ejus orationi, ſed etiam probitatis commendatione x 
Cic. I, Tl = 122. | 

+ Ut quiſque optimꝭ dicit, ita maxime dicendi difficultaten, the £ 


tioſque eventus orationis, exſpectationemque hominum 


Cic. ibid. n. 120. 
t It was the en of the Romans when they founded:a cg 


nominate three diſtinguiſhed perſons to prefide in ſettling. it. 4 


were called, Triumviri coloniæ deducendæ.“ 
= Senior, ut ita dicam, quam illa ætas ferebat, oratio, Cic. Brit. 
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turity than could be expected from the orator's 
— attacked the authority af the Senate, 
ind ſpared no pains. to reduce it. This is the only 
ſtep of this Kind that could be imputed to him. All 
the reſt of his life he was a zealous defender of the 
viſtocratical party, and died, as we ſhall ſee, in de- 
ſending it. b 04226 | | 

L. Graflus, and M. Antonius, who was accuſed in 
the affair of the veſtals, are the two firſt Roman ora- 
tors, that Cicero thinks,” can be compared with the 
Greeks. We may fee what has been ſaid upon that 
head at the end of the Antient Hiſtory. 

We have not fo 
the condemnation of C. Cato. We have ſeen him 


* 


An 


id, that he behaved no better in the civil govern- 
of his province Macedonia, and at his return to 


＋ 


The damages of this kind which he had done the 
djects of the Commonwealth, were however but very 
conſiderable, as they were rated in the trial at only 
whteen thouſand ſeſterces ; about an hundred and 
n pounds ſterling. For a perſon of Conſular dig- 
| 
Emilius, and the nephew of Scipio Africanus, to be 
indemned for ſo ſmall a matter, is an inſtance of 
eat ſeverity. But “ in thoſe days, ſays Velleius, the 
ll of doing ill, and not. the quantity of the ill done, 
x conſidered : the intention was the rule of judging 
's; and the quality, not the extent, of the injuſtice 
s enquired into. Perhaps alſo C. Cato's bad con- 
& in the war, and his defeat, were the real motives 
the ſentence paſſed againſt him. 

Let us conclude this ſection with a circumſtance 
re capable of pleaſing a reader who has a regard 
the glory of Manners. About the beginning of 
war with Jugurtha, L. Piſo, the ſon of him who 


Adeo illi viri magis voluntatem peccandi intuebantur, quam mo- 
d factaque ad confilium dirigebant : & quid, non in quantum, ad- 
wn fret, æſtimabant. VEL» ii, 8, 


large a detail to make concerning 
hamefully defeated by the Scordiſci in 638. It was 


ty, the grandſon of Cato the Cenſor, and Paulus 


paſſed * 


Rome he was accuſed and condemned for extortion. A. R. 639, 
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paſſed the firſt law againſt public extortions, 'was ſeq 
with the authority of Prætor into Spain, where ſome 
commotions had aroſe. There, whilſt he was EXerciling 
himſelf in the uſe of arms, he happened to break the 
ring he wore on his finger. The queſtion was to make 
another. Piſo, who piqued himſelf upon i ſhewing 
that he was worthy of 15 father, and of the hond. 
able ſirname of Frugi, or man of probity, which he 
had tranſmitted to him, and being unwilling thatay 
body ſhould ſuſpect the ring he uſed to be a preſent 
received in his province, had recourſe to a very fi 

lar precaution. * He ſent for a goldſmith into itt 
j of Cordova, where he then was, and weighed 
to him the gold in the fight of all that were preſent 
of which he ordered him to make a ring upon the 
ſpot before every body. Thus, 1 * Cicers who 
has preſerved this fact, though only half an ounce 
of gold was in queſtion, Piſo was deſirous that il 
Spain ſhould know whence it came; and that it vu 
of his own property, and not the gift of ay 
y.” This niceneſs, which perhaps abundance of 
people amongſt us would think exceſſive, cannot di 
pleaſe thoſe who judge rightly of virtue. If there 
exceſs in it, how laudable 1s that exceſs; and hoy 
much were it to be wiſhed, that men would ert i 
having too much reſpect for the laws, and too muci 
care in preſerving their reputation clear of blemiſh! 
This Piſo was killed in Spain, it is not known hoy. 


lle in auri ſemuncia totam Hiſpaniam ſcire voluit, unde BI 
annulus fieret. CIC, iv. in Verr, n. 57. . 
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WAR wits JUGURTHA. 
T HIS book begins from Jugurtha's aſ- 


cending the throne, and contains about 

fourteen years, from the 634th to the 
b4y7th year of Rome. It contains the war with 
ugurtha, and ſome detached facts. 
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reamble, Abridgment of the hiſtory of Maſiniſſa. Praiſe 
ef that Prince. Partition of bis dominions gfter bis 
death, Character and great qualities of Fugurtha, 
Micipſa, ſon of Maſiniſſa, ſends Jugurtha to ſerve at 
the fiege of Numantia. He acquires great reputation 
there, Scipio ſends home Jugurtha wit a letter to 
Micipſa full of his praiſes. Micipſa, at his return, 
«dpts him. Being at the point of death, he exhorts his 
lbree ſons to live in great unity. Hiempſal, the youngeſt 
jan, quarrels with Fugurtba, who cauſes him to be 
tilled, Adberbal, the eldeſt, is deſeated in a EY 
Jugurtha, and takes refuge at Reme. Tugurtha ſend, 
Vor. VI. Q Deputics 


Deputies to Rome, and corrupts the principal perſan; , 
| the Senate. The Senate ſands Commiſſioners to Numilig 
to make a new partition of that kingdom between 
gurtha and Adberbal. Jugurtba attacks Adberjq! 
and obliges him to take arms. He defeats bis brothe 
army, and beſieg es him in Cirta. The Senate, by tht 
Deputies, order them to lay down their arms, Jun 
tha, notwithſtanding thoſe orders, continues the fu 
with vigour. Adberbal writes to the Senate to inn 
its aid. Deputies are ſent to Fugurtha, who cnc 
nothing. Adberbal ſurrenders, and is murdered. N * 
is declared againſt Jugurtba. He ſends bis ſon a 
Depuly to Rome, who is ordered to quit Ttaly. ic! 
Conſul Calpurnius arrives in Numidia at the h. b 
* the army. Jugurtba corrupts him and alſo Scan 
and makes a pretended treaty with tbem. Cape de 
returns to Rome, and is univerſally blamed. The Ti 
bune Memmius animates the People by harangues qui 
Jugurtba and bis accomplices. L. Caffius is du ort o 
10 Jugurtha, and perſuades him to go to Row Me n 
Five an account of his condut#. Jugurtba arm in fa 
Rome, and corrupts the Tribune C. Bæbius. Mem 
interrogates Juguriba juridically before the P beo 
Bæbius forbids him to anſwer, and breaks up the ſi 
bly. TFugurtha canſes Maſſiva to be a fad 
Rome. He receives orders to quit Rome and Nah. 
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HE war with Jugurtha, which I am gping Two ] 
relate, and which I ſhall continue, accon 
to my cuſtom to the end, without interrupting WW" digte 
ſeries of it with foreign events, ſubſiſted only fix jt 
but gave the Romans great occupation and dilqs 
their armies ſuffering the moſt ſhameful defeats. 
rendered it more conſiderable was, its being in al 
ner in the boſom of this war the civil diftentions 
tween Marius and Sylla took birth, which colt es mag 
Commonwealth ſo much blood, and ſpread dei ef 
throughout all Icaly. "Mp 
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It is no doubt a great advantage to have ſuch an 
uthor as Salluſt for my guide in this hiſtory. His 
merit, univerſally admired for ſo many ages, ſtands in 
no need of my praiſe. But I cannot omit Quintilian's 
judgment, who in that excellent chapter wherein he 
gives us the characters of all the ancient authors, 
thinks it enough in reſpect to Livy, to ſay, that . by 
he different kinds of beauty which he krew how to 
nite in himſelf, he had acquired the immortal 
ory Salluſt had merited by the brevity of his ſtyle, 
nd was rather equal to, than like, him.” 

If the + brevity and conciſeneſs of Salluſt's ſtyle, 
hich contains almoſt as many thoughts as words, as 
23 been ſaid of Thucydides his model, muſt ex- 
remely pleaſe an intelligent reader, it muſt alſo be 
ke deſpair of one who ſhould attempt to preſerve its 
eauties in another language. Let no one therefore 
x ſurprized frequently to find the copy infinitely 


are myſelf the compariſon, ſuppreſs the Latin: but 
am far from being willing to deprive my readers of 
great a pleaſure. | | 

Before I enter into the war of Jugurtha, I muſt go 


aliniſſa, from whom he was deſcended. 
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Two Princes, Syphax, and Gala the father of Ma- 
If, reigned at the ſame time in Numidia, but 
er different ſtates. The ſubjects of the firſt were 
led Maſæſuli, and occupied the weſtern part as 
as Mauritania. The others were called Maſſyli, 
ed at the eaſt of the former, and bordering upon 


leoque immortalem illam Salluſtii velocitatem diverſis virtutibus 
Kutus eſt, Nam mihi egregiè dixiſſe videtur Servilius Novianus, 
eos magis quam ſimiles. ri. | 
Ila Salluſtiana brevitas, qua nihil apud aures vacuas atque eru- 
 poteſt elſe perfectius. Ibid. | | 


ort of the perfection of the original. I might, to 


ick a little, and give a brief idea of the hiſtory of 
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the dominions of the Commonwealth of Cari 
The name of Numidians, which was common to both, 
is more known. The principal force of their armie; 
conſiſted in cavalry. They rode their horſes without 
ſaddles; and many guided them without bridle; 
from which they are called in Virgil, Nunite in 

ent. 

Liv. nw The ſixth year of the fecond Punic war, Spion 
$49 had attached himſelf to the party of the Romans 
Gala, to prevent the progreſs of a neighbour already 

too powerful, thought it neceſſary to ſupport nel 

with the alliance of the Carthaginians, and ſent a nu- 
merous army againſt him under his ſon Maſiniſſa, the 

only ſeventeen years old. Syphax was defeated i 

a battle wherein thirty thouſand men were killed, and 

fled into Mauritania, But in the ſequel things ver 

much changed aſpect. - 

Liv. xxix. Maſiniſſa, after the death of his father, experienced 
all the viciflitudes and rigors of fortune; depri 
of his kingdom, re- eſtabliſhed, dethroned 297 
warmly purſued by Syphax, and every moment upd 

the point of falling into his enemy's hands, * withe 
troops, arms, or a ſecure. aſylum. In theſe fad ci 
cumſtances, his valour and the amity of the Roma 

were his reſource. Having attached himſelf to d 

firſt Scipio Africanus, he ſhared in his victory one 

the Carthaginians and Syphax. From thenceforthi 

life was one continued ſeries of proſperity, with 

being interrupted by any unhappy accident. Hen 

only recovered his kingdom, but added to it 1 
Syphax his enemy; and became the moſt poweſ 

Prince of Africa. 

As he owed every thing to the Romans, he 0 
tinued firm in that honourable alliance with ini 
zeal and fidelity. He retained a uy robuſt ſtate 
health to the end of his life, which was partly 
effect and reward of his extreme ſobriety in eating a 
drinking, and of the care which he took to int 

re himſelf continually to labour and fatigue. 291 
fe Reſp, obſerves, (which 3 we have from Plutarc bj 
Þo 70% 25 
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the next day after a great victory over the Carthagini- 
ans, he was found before his tent, making a meal of 
z piece of brown bread. Rn | 

Scipio the younger, who afterwards” ruined Car- 
thaze and Numantia, was ſent to Maſinifla by Lu- 
cullus, under whom he ſerved in Spain, to aſk ele- 
phants of him. He arrived exactly at the time that 
prince was going to give the Carthaginians battle. 
He was ſpectator of it from the top of an hill near 
the place where it was fought. I have already ob- 
ſerved elſewhere, that he was very much amazed to 
ſe Maſiniſſa, then more than fourſcore years old, 
mounted on an horſe without a ſaddle, according to 
the cuſtom of the country, giving his orders on all 
ſides, and like a young officer, ſuſtaining the greateſt 
fatigues, He contracted a particular friendſhip with 


that Prince, who was extremely pleaſed that he was 
preſent at his victory, and paid him all the honours 
due to the worthy heir of his benefaQor. Prey 
Some few years after, Maſiniſſa falling ſick, and Val. Max. 


finding himſelf near death, wrote to the Proconſul, . 


under whom Scipio then ſerved at the ſiege of Car- 
thage, to deſire him to ſend the latter to him; 
adding, that he ſhould die contented if he could ex- 
pre in his arms, after having made him the depoſi- 
ary of his laſt will. But perceiving that his- end ap- 
proached before he could have that conſolation, he 
ent for his children, and told them, That he knew 
o people upon earth except the Romans, and of that 
people only the family of the Scipio's : That in dying 
te left Scipio Emilianus abſolute power to diſpoſe of 
lis eſtates, and divide his kingdom amongſt his chil- 

den: That it was his will, whatever Scipio ſhould 

fecide, ſhould be punctually executed, as if himſelf 
ad ſo appointed in writing.“ After having ſpoke 
dis, he died * at a very advanced age, having re- 


* Moſt authors, when they ſpeak of his death, make him at leaſt 

anety years old. But, if in the ſixth year of the ſec:nd Punic w 
was but ſeventeen, as we have faid after Livy, when he died, 

d be only in his fourſcore and third year. : 
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Cic. de 


Sen. n. 36. of his life, if he had ſet out upon a march on foo, 


Polyb. 
apud 
Valeſ. 


| P · 174. 


was exempt from all thoſe jealouſies, thoſe violent 
EKings his cotemporaries abounded. His ſuperior ge. 
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tained the whole ftrength of his mind and body to 
the laſt, Cicero tells us, that even in the laſt year 


he did not mount on horſeback ; that if he was on 
horſeback, he did not diſmount to walk; that neither 
cold nor rains could oblige him to cover his head in 
2 word, that he enjoyed a very robuſt ſtate of health, 
ſo as to diſcharge all the functions and duties of the 
ſovereignty. He left behind him a prodigious/num- 
ber of children, '(fome ſay forty-four) of which one 
was but four years old, and three only born in lawful 
marriage, Micipſa, Guluſſa, and Manaſtabal. 
This Prince may be deemed one of the greateſ 
Kings, of whom hiſtory has preſerved the memory, 
As a warrior, and able politician, he knew how. both 
to acquire and preſerve a powerful ſtate, which be 
governed during almoſt ſixty years with great wiſdom, 
Reſpected by his numerous family, he always main- 
tained peace and good intelligence in it; and his houſe 


enmities and horrors, with which the courts of the 


nius raiſed him above the barbarity of his nation, and 
made him even labour to eſtabliſn good polity, and 


to civilize his people, who had been almoſt favages A 
till his time, and lived by hunting, and -upon-tae M 
milk of their cattle, He diſciplined them; and un . - 
robbers, which they were before, he made them {6 * 
diers. He made agriculture flouriſh, or rather in ok 
duced it, in his dominions. Numidia was not cult The 
vated before him, and even paſſed for a harren cou gener 
try. But it was not the land that was wanting to it the a 
inhabitants; but the inhabitants who neglected a tl ;. af 
tile ſoil, and who left it for a prey to beaſts z chu ea 
rather to rob and pillage from one another, Man | 
niſſa knew the goodneſs of the land, and cauſed it ly; - 
be cultivated; and Numidia by his care and pall luntin 
became as rich in grain and fruits as any other nat 
of the world. | cin 


BEGINNINGS or JUGURTHA. 


His eſtates and dominions were divided by Scipio, 
whom he left abſolute arbiter in that reſpect. Scipio 
decreed, that the name and authority of King ſhould 
zppertain in common to the three legitimate Princes, 
and gave the reſt conſiderable eſtates. According to 


with all that was neceſſary for cultivating them. In 
the partition of the functions of the ſovereigaty be- 
tween the three Princes, he had d to the cha- 
rafter and genius of each. Micipſa, who was the 
eldeſt, was a lover of peace and letters. He gave 


#23 2 warrior, had all that related to war and the 
troops for his part. Manaſtabal, a great lawyer, was 
charged with the adminiſtration of juſtice to the peo- 


lis own perſon by the death of his two brothers. He 
eigned thirty years, always in peace, making the 
ſtudy of letters and ——— his — * and taking 
great pleaſure in the converſation of learned men, 
whom he invited from Greece to his court, and at- 
tached to his perſon. . Aer 171 
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go 

W Micipſa had two ſons; Adherbal and Hiempſal: and 
oY uſed his nephew Jugurtha, the ſon of Manaſtabal 
by a concubine, to be educated in his palace, and 


The latter had excellent qualities, that acquired him 
general eſteem. He was well made, of a beautiful 
apeft, abounded with wit and ſenſe, and did not, as 
s uſual with young perſons, give into luxury and 
pleaſure. He rercled himſelf with thoſe of his years 
In racing, darting the javelin, and riding the war- 
tore. Hunting was his ſole amuſement; eſpecially 
wnting of lions and other fierce beaſts. Though 


* Cim omnes gloria anteiret, omnibus tamen carus efſe, Pluri- 
Bum facere, & minumum ipſe de ſe loqui. SALLUST. 


O04 8 he 


Diodorus, each of them had a thouſand acres of land, 


him the capital city and the finances. Guluſſa, wo 


wok as much care of him as of his own children. 
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ple. But Micipſa ſoon united the whole authority in Diod. ap. - 
p · 386. 
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he was ſuperior in all things to his companions, he 
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to acquire their affection : he Way 
1 — than receiving, praiſe; 
doing much, and ſpeaking little of himſelf. Fan; 
So ſhining, and fo generally rn m— 
in to give Micipſa diſquiet. He ſaw c jou 
— in years, and his children very young. He 
knew of what ambition is capable when a throne is » 
ueſtion; and that with much fewer talents _ — 
3 than Jugurtha had, it was 1 w 
lured by ſo ee a — y a 
| circumſtances: ent1 wou & 
— = grief, that he had brought up a — 
enemy in his houſe, and one who would perhaps 
. in — remove ſo dangerous a rival of his chil 
dren, he gave him the command of the ö 
ing to ſend to the aid of the Romans, _ r 
22 under the command of Scipio 1 a 
He flattered himſelf that Jugurtha, brave as ; . 
might precipitate himſelf into ſome dangerous > 
that might coſt him his mw . ade args 
i reputation 
* — Ps nog — his ardour to ſignalie 
himſelf on the moſt hazardous occaſions, that . " 
hard to judge, whether he was more roo f | 
Romans, than dreaded by the * 5 a0 K's l 
is \ rdinary in his age, he was not only | 
5 ran bor of ſingular prudence in council 
of Fehich the one 1s apt to occaſion a »y Ne | 
midity, and the other a too raſh r ; 
ingly the General, having diſcerned a R - 
treated him with more and more regard, an p we 
ſing peculiar amity and confidence for him, e uſu 


Sci 
diſmi 
himſe 
him v 
amy, 
and as 
cles hi 
the yo 
lutary 
of that 
More | 
bim, 
be cult 
dark 19 
culars 1 
Vas dat 
gifts w. 
ered it 
ould x 
ould i 
rough 


* Terrebat eum natura mortalium avida part, — pany 
lendam animi cupidinem : præterea yung be 
— ætatis, quæ etiam mediocres viros ſpe prada tranſverios 
* fand uod difficillumum in primis eſt, & prælio frogs 
4 conſilio: quorum alterum ex por 
ex audacia temeritatem adferre plerumque ſolet. 


charge 
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charged him with the moſt difficult and dangerous 


magnificent, was very engaging in his manners, and 
polſeſſed the art of inſinuating into favour in a ſu- 
preme degree, ſo that he gained the hearts of a 


intimate friendſhip with him. 

There was at that time many in the army, as well 
of the Nobility as of leſs conſiderable families, who 
et a much greater value upon riches than probity z 
theſe were of a turbulent and factious diſpoſition, 


dvantageous reputation. Theſe dangerous ſpirits, 
to kindle Jugurtha's ambition, which was but too ar- 
dent before, gave him to underſtand, that when Mi- 
cipla died, he might have the kingdom of Numidia 
done: that his valour made him worthy of it; and 
for the reſt, every thing was ſold at Rome. | 
Scipio, after the taking of Numantia, deſigning to 


himſelf, gave Jugurtha great praiſes, and honoured 
him with military rewards in the preſence of the whole 
amy. He afterwards took him alone into his tent; 
and as he was not ignorant of the dangerous'jntima- 


the young Romans mentioned above, he gave him ſa- 
lutary advice in reſpect to his conduct, well worthy 
of that wiſdom and virtue which rendered Scipio ſtill 
more admirable than the glory of arms. He told 
lim, „ That the amity of the Roman People was to 
be cultivated rather by methods of honour, than by 
lack practices, and by attaching himſelf leſs to parti- 
lars than to the body of the State itſelf, That it 
as dangerous to deſire to buy of ſome citizens by 
gits what belonged to the public. That if he perſe- 
ered in the paths of virtue, as he had hitherto, he 
buld not fail of glory and the royal dignity, which 
ould in ſome ſen meet him half way : whereas, if 


rough a precipitate ardour, he propoſed” to obtain 
| | it 


commiſſions. Beſides this, Jugurtha was liberal and 


nmber of Romans, who contracted a very ſtrict and 


nd by their intrigues had acquired eredit at Rome 
ind with the allies ; but had a more extenſive than 


diſmiſs the auxiliary troops, and to return to Italy 


cies he had contracted, and the pernicious counſels of 
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it by dint of preſents, his very money. would: proye 
the cauſe of his ruin.” * r 

After having given him this advice, with which he 
mingled abundance of expreſſions of friendſhip and 
eſteem, he ſent him back to his own country with z 
letter for Micipſa, conceived in theſe terms: * Jy. 
« gurtha, your nephew, has extremely diſtinguiſhed 
% himſelf by his valour and wiſdom in the war of 
<« Numantia. I know that this news will give you ,. 

extreme pleaſure. His merit has made him ven 
« dear to me. I ſhall endeavour ſo to act, as 00 
e make him alſo beloved by the Senate and People of 
« Rome. I ſhould believe myſelf wanting to our 
« friendſhip, if I did not congratulate you upan 
having in the perſon of Jugurtha, a nephew worthy 
of you, and of his grandfather Maſiniſſa.? 
When the King ſaw that all the good things pub- 
lick report had ſaid of Jugurtha were confirmed by 


the Roman General's letter, moved with ſo authentic « ] 

a teſtimony, he reſolved to change his conduct for p 

the future, and entertained no thoughts but to vn « 4 

him by force of favours and obligations. He began Wi © a 

by adopting him; and by his will he appointed hin f. 

joint heir with his two ſons, F « en 

if h 

A. R. 634. M. Poxcivs Caro, 4 « if 
— Q. Mazcivs Rex. | « F 
| . * 6 of 
Micipſa ſeeing himſelf at the point of death, {ent 
, for the three Princes together, and made them -. 
proach his bed. There, in the preſence of the pt 4 5 

cipal perſons of his court, he ſpoke as follows. T jug: 
remember, Jugurtha, that having loſt your father my 

tat a very tender age, you were left without hoe , « 

« or ſupport, when [I received you into my houls ur! 

« believing that I ſhould not be leſs dear to you v 
account of my favours, than if I had given w Na 

„life, and that you would do great honour to cf u * 

% family. I have not been deceived in my exp lite, 

tion. For, not to mention many others of young 80 


« actions 


Lr 
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« ations, by your laſt behaviour at the War of Nu- A. R. * 


« mantia you have acquired the higheſt glory for me 
« and = kingdom; from declared — . as the 
« Romans were before, to us, you have induced 

« them by your merit to become ſtill more ſo: you 

« have given new birth to the name and memory of 
« our houſe in Spain: and laſtly, which is very ex- 

« traordinary and difficult amongſt men, you ſur- 
mounted envy by the luſtre of your glory. Now, 

« when I ſee the end of my life draws nigh, I call 

« ypon you, I conjure you, by this right hand with 

« which I adopted you, and have aſſociated you in 

« the ſovereignty with my ſons, ſincerely to cheriſh 

« them, who are your near relations by birth, and 

« are become your brothers by my favour, and that 

« you will.not do them the injuſtice to chuſe rather 

« to attach ſtrangers' to you, than to retain the af- 

« fection of thoſe who are united to you by blood. 
It is neither armies nor treaſures that are the ſup- 
port of a kingdom; but friends, who aro neither 

« acquired by arms, nor gold, but by real ſervices 

« and inviolable fidelity, Now, can one have better 

« friends than one's. brothers ; and what faith can he 
expect from ſtrangers who becomes an enemy to 
his near relations? I leave you a kingdom, ſtrong 

« if you behave with virtue; but weak, if otherwiſe. 
For the ſmalleſt ſtates augment by unity; and the 

1: oreateſt are deſtroyed by diſcord, For the reſt, 


* Nunc, 2 mihi natura finem vitæ facita per hanc dextram, 
per regni fidem moneo obteſtorque, uti hos, qui tibi. genere propin- 
qui, beneficio meo fratres ſunt, caros habeas; nec malis alienos ad- 
jungere, quam ſanguine conjunctos retinere. Non exercitus, neque 
thelauri, præſidia regni ſunt, verum amici: quos neque armis cogere, 
neque auro parare queas: officio & fide pariuntur. Quis autem ami- 
dar, quàm fratres ? aut quem alien um ſidum invenies, fi tuis hoſtis 
fuers? Equidem ego regnum vobis trado, firmum fi boni eritis : fi 
mali, imbecillum. Nam concordia res parvæ creſcunt, diſcordii 
naxumæ dilabuntur. Ceterum ante hos, Jugurtha, qui ætate & ſa- 
pentia prior es, ne aliter quid eveniat, providere decet. Nam, in 
omni certamine, qui opulentior eſt, etiamſi accepit injuriam, tamen, 
ua plus poteſt, Heere videtur, Vos autem, Adherbal & Hiempfſal, 


Colite, ervate talem hune virum : imitamini virtutem, & enitimini, 
de ego meliores liberos ſumpũiſſe videar, quam genuiſſe. SaLLUST, | 


* Jugurtha, 


t. 


3. 


—_ - 
A. R. 634. ( 
Ant. C. ( 
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than my other two ſons, it is incumbent on you to 
cc ſee this rule duly obſerved. Remember that in al 
% diſputes, he who is ſtrongeſt is always ſuſpeRted to 
6 have done the injury, even though he has received 
&« jt, for the very reaſon, that he has more power and 
% occaſion to do it. As to you, Adherbal and H. 
« empſal, be careful to eſteem and reſpect the geit 
** merit of Jugurtha. Imitate his virtue, and en. 
«© deavour to prevent it from being faid, that my 
* children by adoption were better than thoſe I had 
* from nature,” - Micipfa concluded with recom: 
mending to them all to continue faithful to their en- 
gagements with the Roman People, and to confider 
them always as their benefactors, patrons, and maſten 
Jugurtha, who rightly perceived that the King had 
not chen according to his real ſentiments, and that 


the conduct of that Prince in reſpect to him had more 


of fear than good- will in it, returned him feint for 
feint, and concealing his thoughts with profound di. 
ſimulation, he replied with ſuch profeſſions of affeCtion 
and gratitude as the conjuncture of affairs required, 
Some few months after Micipſa died, As ſoon as the 
laſt honours were paid him with a royal magnificence, 
according to the cuſtom of the country, the Princes 
met to deliberate upon the preſent ſtate of affairs. H. 
empſal, the youngeſt of the two brothers, a Prince df 
a proud and haughty diſpoſition, and who had always 
expreſſed great contempt for Jugurtha, on accounts 
the meanneſs of his birth on the mother's ſide, on th 
occaſion took his ſeat upon his brother's right hand, to 
hinder Jugurtha from taking the poſt of honour inte 
middle; and it was not without great difficulty, tha 
Adherbal prevailed upon him to go to the left. / 
prefenting to him, that ſome regard was to be had w 
ſeniority. „ eee 
After this beginning, which did not promiſe much 
unity, many things were brought upon the cafe 
concerning the adminiſtration of the ſtare : and among 
other propoſals made by Jugurtha, he faid, that 


Jugurtha, as you have more years and capacity 
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neceſlary to annul all the decrees made by the late A. R. 63% 

King, Quring the laſt five years of his rei — becauſe go op 

having been ſuperannuated, his mind had ſhared in the 

infirmity of his body. Hiempſal haſtily replied, that 

he was entirely of that opinion, becauſe his father 

had adopted Jugurtha but three years before his death. 

That expreſſion was too home a ſtroke not to be ſen- 

bly felt by Jugurtha, and left a deep wound behind 

it. From thenceforth he gave himſelf up to the im- 

preſſions of the moſt violent rage and diſquiet; ſtu- 

died nothing night and day but means for deſtroying 

Hiempſal, and endeavoured by different methods to 

enſnare him. Hiempſal, on his ſide, did not ſpare 

him, and ſeemed. to take pleaſure in aggravating his 

hatred. This did not laſt long ; for the next year Ju- 

gurtha found means to have him murdered. | 


A. R. 635. 
L. Cxcirius METELLUS. Ant. C. 


115. 
Q Mucius ScævorA. 


The news of the murder of Hiempſal ſoon . 
throughout Africa. Adherbal ſaw from thence what 
he had to fear for himſelf. Numidia was divided into 
two parties between the two brothers. Great armies 
were raiſed on both ſides. Adherbal, after having 
c loſt moſt of his ſtrong towns, was defeated in a battle, 
ay a and forced to take refuge at Rome. 
tof Jugurtha, having effected his defigns, ſaw himſelf 
t maſter of all Numidia : but he had reaſon to fear from 
, WI Rome. The remembrance of what he had heard of 
de ttc avarice of the Nobility, capable of any thing for mo- 
that BY cy, gave him hopes. He immediately diſpatched Am- 
ei bafadors with great ſums, and orders to ſpare nothing, 
ag 4nd to corrupt the Senators at any price. They ſoon 
found the reality of every thing being venal at Rome. 
They preſently acquitted themſelves of their commif- 
lon, and made an almoſt inſtant change in people's 
entiments. The cauſe of Jugurtha, ſo notorious 
nd ſo hateful in itſelf, and againſt which at firſt all 
N. the 
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AR. 635. the world were prejudiced, ſoon wore a Uifferene 


517, 


was reduced, the injuſtice and violence of Jugurtha, 
the murder of his brother, the loſs of, almoſt all his 


doning his kingdom, and of ſeeking an aſylum in 4 


death, to place his ſole confidence in the Roman Peo- 
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When the Senate gave both parties audience, Ad. 
herbal related, the unhappy condition to which be 


fortreſſes, and the ſad neceſſity he was under of aban- 


city that had always conceived it for her glory to pro- 
tect Princes unjuſtly oppreſſed. He inſiſted princi- 
pally on the laſt orders his father had given him at his 


ple, whoſe amity would be a more firm and ſecure 
ſupport for himſelf and his —_— than all the 


troops and riches in the world.” His ſpeech was long 


and pathetic. J 
 Jugurtha's Deputies anſwered in few words : Wi fear: 
« That Hiempſal had been killed by the Numidians bavi 
on account of his cruelty. That Adherbal had been Wi bim 
the aggreſſor z and that after having been conquered, do d 
he complained of not having done all the ill he could WM picat 


have deſired, That their maſter deſired the Senate 
to judge of his conduct in Africa by that which be val 
had obſerved at Numantia, and to have more regard i frain 
to his actions, than to the reports of his enemies. 
They had uſed, as I have ſaid before, an eloquence 
in ſecret, more perſuaſive than that of words; and 
it had all its effect. Except a ſmall number ef Sen- 
tors, who ſtill retained ſome ſentiments of honour, 
and were not ſold to injuſtice, all the reſt inclined w 
favour Jugurtha. The deliberations of the Senat 
terminated in appointing ten Commiſſioners to male 
a new partition of Micipſa's kingdom between Jugu 
tha and Adherbal. Ar the head of this commulho! 
was L. Opimius, whoſe authority was then great 1 
the Senate, after the ſervice he had done that Orde! 
by the murder of C. Gracchus, M. Fulvius, and i 
the many other violences he had committed again 
the Plebeians. Jugurtha gave him the moſt honout 
able reception; and] knowing his great avidity, too 


4 
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tim in his foible, made him great preſents, and till AR. ch | 


much greater promiſes, He at length ſucceeded fo 
effectually in bringing him over, that he engaged him 


to prefer his intereſts to his faith, reputation, and ho- 
nour. He acted in the ſame manner with the other 
Commiſſioners, amongſt whom he found few that 


had more regard for their duty than-for money. The 
partition was made as Jugurtha wiſhed, however with 
ſome appearance of equity. He had for his ſhare the 
provinces adjacent to Mauritania, which were peopled 


with the beſt men, and were the beſt cultivated and - 
moſt fertile. Adherbal had thoſe which, tho* more 


adorned with buildings, and more abundant in ſea- 


ports, had not ſo many ſolid, as ſeeming, advan- 


uges. : | 

Jugurtha, who at firſt could not be without ſome 
fears, ſeeing his guilt in a manner rewarded, and 
having thereby experienced what his friends had told 
him at Numantia, that all things were venal at Rome, 
no doubt became more bold in his endeavours to com- 
pleat the deſign he had ſo happily begun. He how- 


ever continued five years without moving, whatever 


reaſons he had for it. But at length, tired df chat re- 
ſſraint, he determined to invade Adherbal's kingdom. 
This ſeemed eaſy to him. He was active, enter- 
priſing, and well ſkilled in the art of war; Adherbal, 
on the contrary, was indolent, tranquil, and pacific ; 
and as he had little experience of war, had little taſte 
for it; and conſequently was more expoſed to inſult, 
and more liable to fear others, than to be feared him- 
lf, Jugurtha accordingly. entered his brother's ter- 
fitores with a conſiderable body of troops, carried off 
great numbers of captives and cattle, burnt towns 
ad villages ; and after having committed all kinds of 
hoſtilities, returned into his own kingdom with great 
poils. This paſſed in the Conſulſhip of Druſus and 


Piſo. 


* Ipſe acer, -bellicoſus : at is quem petebat, quietus, imbelliz pla- 
ao ingenio, opportunus injuriæ, metuens magis quam met 8. 
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Jugurtha was in hopes that theſe hoſtilities would 
induce Adherbal to uſe reprizals, and thereby give 
him occaſion to purſue the war with vigour, and even 
to juſtify himſelf to the Romans, if neceſſary, - But 
that Prince, though highly enraged by ſuch an inſult, 
perceiving himſelf the weakeſt, and relying more 
upon the amity of the Romans than the fidelity of hi 
ſubjects, contented himſelf with ſending Ambaſſador 
with complaints to his brother, who brought back 
only a diſobliging anſwer. Notwithſtanding this ney 
affront, Adherbal reſolved to ſuffer every thing rathe; 
than undertake a war, in which his firſt trial had ſuc- 
ceeded too ill. His timidity, ſo openly avowed, 
ſerved only to increaſe Jugurtha's boldneſs. He took 
the field, not with only a flying camp as before, but 
with a numerous army. He ravaged all the place 
through which he paſſed, putting all to fire and ſword, 
in order to ſpread terror amongſt the enemy, and ty 
encourage his own troops. Adherbal, forced by ne- 
ceſſity, and having no other choice to make, but 
either 'to abandon his kingdom, or defend it, raiſed 
troops, and marched againſt Jugurtha. "= 
The two armies met near Cirta, -not far from the 
ſea; but they did not come to blows then, becauſe | 
was late in the day. When the night was far ad: U 
vanced, but before day-light appeared, Jugurtha 3 
ſoldiers, on the firſt ſignal given them, attacked tis te Re 
enemy's camp, and finding ſome half aſleep, af hls 
others taking arms, they preſently put them to flight 
Adherbal eſcaped to Cirta with ſome cavalry z and! 
the * Romans and Italians, great numbers of whom 
were then in that city, had not ſtopt the purſuit of ths 
victors, the buſineſs had been over; Cirta had beet 


An dhe cities of trade either ſubject to, or in alliance with Rows 
werEfull of Romans and Italians, whom commerce drew thither, 
induced to ſettle there, | W; ok 
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taken, and the war between two powerful Princes 
would have begun and ended in one and the ſame 
day. | 
Tugurtha, without loſing time, laid ſiege to the 
place, and made all his machines advance to atrack it 


the embaſſy, which he knew Adherbal had ſent to 
Rome before the battle. As ſoon as the Senate re- 


three young Senators were appointed to go and de- 
care in the name of the Senate and People of Rome, 
that they ſhould lay down their arms; the honour of 
the Commonwealth, and their own intereſt, re- 
quiring it. . 77 | 
Theſe Deputies uſed expedition, and the more; as 
before they ſet out, a report ſpread at Rome of the 


heard them, anſwered : * That he had the high 

regard and reſpect for the authority of the Senate. 
That from his earlieſt youth he had made it his ſtudy 
to deſerve the eſteem of the moſt worthy perſons of 


ous actions that he had been ſo happy as to pleaſe fo 
great a man as Scipio. That the fame motive had 


is own, That for the reſt, the more he had ated 
ith prudence and generoſity, the leſs he was diſpoſed 
0 ſuffer injuries. That Adherbal had uſed the moſt 
dious expedients to deſtroy him; and that ſo preſ- 
Ing a danger had reduced him to take arms. That 
ie Roman people was too wiſe and equitable to tie 
Ip his hands on ſuch an occaſion, and prevent him 
om taking juſt precautions for the ſafety of his per- 
on, which would be contrary to the law of nations. 
nd laſtly, that he ſhould immediately diſpatch Am- 
aſadors to Rome to inform the Senate and People 
I the true ſtate of things. After this diſcourſe they 
med, without the Ambaſſadors being able to obtain 
ermiſſion to ſee Adherbal. 0 


Yor. VI. P | As 


in form. He loſt no time to prevent the effect of 


ceived advice of the war between the two brothers, | 


battle and ſiege of Cirta. Jugurtha, after e 


nduced Micipſa to adopt him, as he had children of 


7% 
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the Commonwealth. That it could only be by virtu- 
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continually night and day, either by open attacks, 


Adherbal, reduced to extremities by an enemy fron 
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As ſoon as Jugurtha believed they might be out d 
Africa, ſeeing that Cirta, in effect of its ſituation, 
defended itſelf with eaſe againſt all his attacks, he 
drew a line of circumvallation ſtrengthened with toy. 
ers, and ſufficient troops to guard them; He added 


ſtratagem. Sometimes he endeavoured to bring oye 
the garriſon by promiſes, and ſometimes to intimidar 
i by threats. He inceſſantly animated his own troops 
diſpoſing all things, and being himſelf the ſoul of hy 
enterprize. | | 


whom he had no quarter to expect, without hope 
of aid, and the ſcarcity of proviſions not permitting 
kim to ſuſtain the = long, ſaw no other reſource 
but in the Romans. By great promiſes he engaged 
ſome Numidians to paſs the enemy's: works in the 
night, in order to gain the ſea- coaſt, and carry 1 
letter from him to Rome. It was read in the ful 
aſſembly of the Senate, and its contents were a 
follows. Le 2 Si 

& It is not 1 Fathers, if I ſeem importunat 
<« to you, by ſo often imploring your aid: it is J 
« gurtha's violence and injuſtice, that force me tod 
« fo. He is ſo determinately bent on my deſtrue 
* tion, that he ſets both you and the immortal Gu 
«© at nought: only my blood can fatiate his 
&* ambition. He has kept me beſieged five month 
« jn contempt of the alliance and amity by Which! 
& am united with, the Roman People. Neither i 
4 benefactions with which my. father Micipſa loads 
„ him, nor your decrees, are of any ſupport to me 
« T cannot tell whether I am moſt diſtreſſed by am 
„ or by famine. The preſent ſtate of my 
« prevents me from ſaying more in reſpect to J 
« gurtha: J have experienced how little credit 
« given to the complaints of the unfortunate. 
&« plainly perceive, he has not my perſon only! 
« view; he carries his ſchemes and deſigns bigi 
4% He has no hopes of retaining my kingdom 
7 | „ 
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your amity at the ſame time: but which of thoſe A. R. 6465 
« two advantages he has moſt at heart, is not to be 1 * 
doubted. He began by killing my brother Hi. : 
« empſal. He afterwards drove me out of my do- 
x minions, Be infenfible to our perſonal evils; I 
« conſent to it. But the queſtion here is a kingdom 
« dependant upon you, of which he has poſſeſſed 
« himfelf by force of arms: it is the perſon whom 
« yourſelves eſtabliſhed King of Numidia that he now 
« keeps beſieged. The ſituation I am in ſhews the 
« regard he has for your orders ; which have been 
« fipnified to him by your Ambaſſadors. What re- 
mains then that can make him return to his duty, 
« except the force of your arms? For, as to me, I 
« ſhould chuſe much rather, that the complaints I 
« now make, and thoſe I have made before in full 
« Senate, were withont foundation, than to convince 
« you, by my misfortunes, that they are but too 
true. But, as I am born to be the evidence of Ju- 
gurtha's crimes, I aſk no longer that you would 
« preſerve me from miſery or from death; but only 
that you would prevent me from falling into the 
hands of fo cruel an enemy, and that he may not 
« degrade me fo far, as to. inflict all kinds of tor- 
ments and cruelties upon my body. Diſpoſe as you 
* pleaſe of the kingdom of Numidia, that is your 
part; but extricate me out of the hands of this im- 
y on wretch, I cotjure you by the majeſty of the 
* Roman Name, and by the rights of amity. If you 
* retain any remembrance of Maſiniſſa, ſhew it in 
* preſerving his grandſan.? - 

After this letter had been read, ſome Senators aid, 
that it was neceſſary to ſend an army directly into 
Africa, and not to defer aiding Adherbal ; that they 
ould afterwards deliberate upon the puniſhment Ju- 
furtha deſerved, for not having obeyed the orders 
Wich had been fignified to him. His friends pre- 
rated this refolution from paſſing: and * private in- 


5 bonum publicum, ut iu pleriſque negotiis ſolet, privat gratia 
um. | 
| * tereſt, 


) 


TY 


A. R. 64. tereſt, as happens in moſt affairs, prevailed over the 


112. 


| deſcription of him. He.“ was a man o 


of the Senate. Salluſt, who is by no means. favour. 
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publick good. Perſons of age and birth, who had 
paſſed through the greateſt offices, were however no- 
minated to go to Africa. Of this number was Scay. 
rus,. then a. perſon of Conſular dignity, and Prince 
able to. him, as we have before obſerved, gives us this 

| | high birth; 
of a warm, enterprizing, factious diſpoſition z greedy 
of power, honours, riches ; to which. may be added, 
great cunning in diſguiſing his vices. under the ap- 
pearance of virtue.” As the affair was potorioully 
vile, they ſet. out. three days after oa were ap- 

0 


pointed, and ſoon arrived at Utica, and from thence 
nt Jugurtha orders to repair to them as ſoon as.poſ- * 
ſible. This at firſt gave him great perplexity, and Wl *..” 
the. more as he knew that theſe deputies were illuſtr- — 
ous perſons, and of great authority. On the one el 
fide, he. was afraid of irritating the Senate if he re- _ 
fuſed, to obey : on the other, he could not reſolve to * 
quit his enterprize. After much reflexion, he. de. | 
termined to make a general aſſault on the city ud , 8 
denly, in hopes of carrying it, and thereby em- de 
nating the affair, before new orders from the Sena Wl e 
to the contrary ſhould be notified to him. But na om 
having ſucceeded, and apprehending that Scaurus, d -* 
whom he was moſt afraid, might take offence at hi = 
affected delays, he at length reſolved to repair to the ms . 
place appointed by the Deputies with a ſmall. eſcom = 
of horſe. They made him warm reproaches will. * 
great menaces, in the name of the Senate, for nd * 
having raiſed the ſiege. We do not know what rg, my 5 
ſons he could give to juſtify himſelf: Hiſtory ſays ne ay 
thing of them. It only tells us, that after much dif the = 
courſe on both ſides, the Ambaſſadors returned witl iy 
out having concluded any thing: an extremely lulp : 
cious conduct, which gives room to think, that frol P. 
thenceforth Scaurus was not wholly inacceſſible to * 

* ZEmilius Scaurus, homo nobilis, impiger, factioſus, avidus 198: Th 

tentiæ, honorum, divitiarum ; cæterùm vitia ſua callide occultans. , p N e C 
7? gurtha a) U 
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tha's preſence. For nothing is more contrary to A. R.649%- 

A of haughtineſs * inflexible auſte- NIE 

fity, which he ſhewed upon all occaſions, than this 

ealineſs, with which he ſuffers a Numidian Prince to 

teat the orders of the Senate, delivered by himſelf, 

with contempt. Florus affirms poſitively what we ad 

rance here only as conjecture. PDFS een 
However it were, this gave Adherbal his mortal 

wound, The Romans ſettled in Cirta, who had the 

principal part in defending the place, ſeeing that no 

tarther aid was to be expected from Rome, and not 

wprehending much for themſelves, becauſe they con- 

cluded, that the majeſty of the Roman name would 

be a ſafeguard for them, perſuaded Adherbal to ca- 

pitulate, on condition only that his life ſhould be ſaved. 

That unfortunate Prince ſaw plainly, that this was 

delivering himſelf up to ſlaughter : but forced by ne- 

efiity, he ſurrendered himſelf, and was immediately 

put to death by Jugurtha in the moſt cruel torments. 
Notwithſtanding the horror this news excited at 

Rome, Jugurtha's money till found him defenders in 

the Senate ; and the affair, by delays, obſtacles, and 

the falſe pretexts, with which endeavours were ufed 

o cover and embroil it, took a turn that gave reaſon 

tb fear the criminal would again eſcape the puniſh- 

ment due to his crimes. But C. Memmius, Tribune 

elect, a warm man, and the declared enemy of the 

Taricians, told the People, that there was a power- 

ful cabal formed, which employed their whole credit 

o ſave Jugurtha z and ſtrongly repreſented what a 

ſhame it would be, if ſo many atrocjous crimes, known 

all the world, ſhould be ſuffered to paſs with im- 

punity. The Senate apprehended the conſequences of 

the People's juſt indignation z and war was declared 

anft Jugurtha, e 

P. Scipio NASA. | 5 A. R. 641, 
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The Conſul Calpurnius was charged with this war, 
Pen Jugurtha ſaw that Rome was actually preparing 
tQ 
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2. R. 64, to attack him, he was exceedingly ſurprized, For 


it proper that they ſhould be admitted. The anſwer 


the General he had to deal with. He ſent Deputiet 
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he had aſſured himſelf that money would ſalve ever 
thing. He however did not loſe courage, nor ſuffer 
himſelf to be diſconcerted. He made his fon, with 
two of his intimate friends, ſet out immediately, . with 
arders to ſpare no money for ſecuring the Senate in 
his intereſt. When they approached Rome, the Con- 
ſul Calpurnius aſked the Senate, whether they Judged 


was, that if they did not come to deliver up the King 
and kingdom of Numidia to the Romans, they ſhould 
uit Italy in the ſpace of ten days. This anſwer wa 
Agniäed to them, and they returned without having 
done any thing. | -b4 
The Conſul however made all preparations for war, 
But as he propoſed rather to inrich hinMelf, than to 
conquer, he choſe perſons of great credit for his Lieu- 
tenants, whoſe authority might ſerve to ſcreen him, 
and inſure him impunity. Of this number was Scau- 
rus, who returned in conſequence into Numidia, to 
compleat the Joſs of his reputation. Calpurnius 
did not want merit. He was laborious, had great 
penetration of mind, and foreſight. He was not ig- 
norant in the art of war, and neither dangers nor am- 
buſcades could daunt him. But the love of money 
ſpoiled all theſe good qualities, and rendered them 
uſeleſs. When he was arrived in Numidia, he at fil 
made war with vigour, and took ſome towns and4 
great number of priſoners. Jugurtha's firſt care wat 
to inform himſelf well of the genius and character d 


to him, who artfully ſounded him, and, after having 
repreſented to him the difficulty of this war, Jugut 
tha being both able and determined to defend him. 
ſelf well, inſinuated at a diſtance, that their Prince did 
not want gratitude for thoſe who rendered him ſervices, ir Ro, 


In Conſule noſtro multæ, bonæque artes animi & corporis erant! 
2 omnes avaritia præpediebat. Patiens laborum, acro ingen, 
: 


is providens, belli haud ignarus, firmiſſumus contra periculs © 
a . 3 5 | = zh Thi 
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thing more was wanting to awaken and actuate his 
ruling paſſion, ES 


Scaurus entered into this infamous negotiation, to 


the beginning, after the murder of Hiempfal, he had 
hewn himſelf one of the warmeſt of Jugurtha's adver- 
faries. But Salluſt makes no difficulty to ſay, that 
even then his zeal was mere hypocriſy ; that he feared 
diſcovery, not injuſtice z and that, on the preſent oc- 
eaſion, the greatneſs of the ſum offered him, took the 
maſk of his falſe virtue. Florus, who agrees in the 
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ner leſs diſreſpectful for Scaurus, and which even im- 
plies that he had an high idea of him. Jugurtha,” 
lays he, © triumphed over the Roman virtue in the 
perſon of Scaurus.“ Quem in Scauro ipſos Romani im- 
ferii mores expugnaſſet. | | 

The Numidian at firſt had not thoughts but of 
eaining time, in order to give his friends opportunity 
at in his favour at Rome, and to ſtrengthen his 


had brought him into his intereſts, he was in hopes 
of obtaining peace, and in order to that demanded an 
nterview, It was granted him, and even an hoſtage 
vas given him for his fecurity. This was the Quæſtor 
dextius, who was Carried to a city of Numidia, called 
Vacca. It was pretended, that he went thicher to 
bring proviſions from thence, which Jugurtha had en- 
need to furniſh, 8 

That Prince came therefore to the Conſul's camp. 
Ide council of war was aſſembled. He preſented 
limſelf to it, and after having made a ſhort apology 
or his conduct, he concluded with proteſting, that 
le put himſelf into the hands of the Senate and People 
if Rome. The reſt of the negotiation was concerted 
ſecret with Calpurnius and Scaurus: and the next 
Wy the council, after an appearance of deliberating, 
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” Animus æger avaritia facilè converſus eſt. 
od concluded, 


which he ought to have been the more averſe, as in 


falt with Salluſt, expreſſes himſelf however in a man- 


rty there. But when he was aſſured of Scaurus, and 
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The * Conſul underſtood this language well ; and no- ARG. 
c 
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A. R. 647. concluded, that the offer of Jugurtha, to deliver him, 
Ant. C. ſelf up to the Romans, ſhould be received. Jugur. 


5 420. 


cic. Brut. which, as Cicero tells us, he united elegance of lan- 


A. 128, 
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tha immediately, as partly in execution of the treaty, 
cauſed thirty elephants, a great number of cattle and 
horſes, with a next to inconſiderable ſam of money, 
to be delivered to the Quæſtors. Thus the peace was 
concluded in Numidia without the authority of the 
Senate and People; and the Conſul returned to Rome 
for the creation of magiſtrates. His Collegue P. Na. 
ſica died during the year of his Conſulſhip, as much 
eſteemed as Calpurnius had made himſelf deſpiſed and 
hated. Naſica, deſcended from an houſe in which 
virtue ſeemed hereditary, ſupported the honour of his 
name by ſtrict integrity, and was always proof againſt 
corruption. . His mind was improved by philoſophy: 
but in his application to that ſtudy, his chief attention 
was to form his heart: ſo that he was more a philoſo- 
* by his manners than his learning. For the ref, 

is philofophy had nothing of rigid and auſtere in it: 
it was even polite with gaiety. This appeared both 
in his familiar converſation and publick diſcourſes, in 


age with the ſalt of humour and pleaſantry. I e- 
turn to his Collegue, who reſembled him fo little in 
conduct and ſentiments. + | 
When the manner in which things had been carried 
in Numidia was known at Rome, the Conſul's con- 
duct was univerſally condemned, and was the who! 
ſubject of converſation throughout the city. The 
People loudly declared their rage and indignation, 
The Senators were at a loſs, apprehending, that il 
they ratified ſo ſhameful a peace, they ſhould d 
race themſelves; and on the other fide, were nol 
inclined to annul a treaty concluded by a Conſul whe 
was dear to the party of the Great. For it was tl 
Calpurnius, who, being Tribune of the People, hat 
recalled P. Popilius, baniſhed by. the faction of C 

Gracchus. Beſides which, the authority of Scau 
by whoſe advice it was known that the Conſul ha 
acted throughout this whole affair, ſtopped thoſe wht 
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were beſt inclined, and prevented the taking of 'a vi- 

rous reſolution; E 

However, the Tribune C. Memmius, in all times 
the declared enemy of the Patricians, harangued the 
people in the ſtrongeſt terms, and exhorted them not 
to ſuffer both the glory of the Commonwealth and 
their own liberty to be annihilated; ſetting before 
their eyes an infinity“ of haughty and cruel actions of 
the Nobility, to inflame their zeal, and to inſpire 
them with courageous ſentiments in the important af- 
fair of which we are ſpeaking. Salluſt in this place 
inſerts an harangue which, he ſays, he choſe out of ſe- 


yeral of that orator's, who was very famous in his Cic. Brat, 
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time, eſpecially for accuſations; which gives reaſon to »- 136. 


believe that it is really Memmius's. 

« Many reaſons, Romans, would prevent me from 
« preſenting myſelf before you at this time, if m 
« zeal for the publick good did not outweigh all 


* other motives : the credit of the faction that pre- 


* yails here, the exceſs of your indolence, the open 
violation of the laws and of juſtice, and, which 
* moſt affects me, the grief to ſee that innocence, 
far from being honoured as it deſerves, only incurs 
* dangers. I am aſhamed to repeat in what manner 
you have been for fifteen or twenty years the ſport 
Hof the pride of a few powerful men; with what 
* baſeneſs you ſuffered your defenders to periſh with- 
* out avenging their deaths; to how great a degree 


* indifference and inſenſibility have taken root 
* amongſt you, and debaſed your ancient courage; 


* and laſtly, even now, when your enemies give you 
* the juſteſt cauſe to lay hold of them, in what a 
* manner you neglect the advantage of their down- 
* fal for your riſe, and continue to fear thoſe to whom 
* you ought to make yourſelves dreadful. Though 
* all theſe conſiderations ſhould check me, yet the 
* Impulſe of courage, and zeal for the publick good 
* within me, force me in a manner t o oppoſe this 
powerful cabal. I ſhall ſtill endeavour to uſe the 

| | * liberty 
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e cruel enquiries were made againſt the People. The 


es effectual, or not, depends on you. 
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e liberty my father left me: whether my efforts are 


I do not exhort you, Romans, to repel the in- 
juſtice and violence of your adverſaries with arms, 
« as your forefathers often did. There is no occaſion 
« for uſing force, or abandoning the city. Their 
« ruin ſhall be the work of their own hands. Afer 
Tiberius Gracchus, who, as they tell the tary, 
« was for making himſelf King, been killed, 


« murders of C. Gracchus and M. Fulvius were 
<« followed with the impriſonment and deaths of many 
<« of you. It was not the authority, of the laws, but 
te the mere caprice of your enemies, that determined 
« theſe two bloody executions. Admit, that to un- 
 dertake to re-eſtabliſh you in your rights, was actu- 
e ally a deſign formed to make themſelves. Kings, 
« Admit alſo, that not being able to prevent that ef- 
« fect without ſhedding abundance of blood, they did 
&« ſo legally. But with what pretext can they colour 
their rapines and depredations ? Do you remember 
« with what ſecret indignation. you have ſeen for 
« years paſt your revenues diſſipated, Kings and free 
cc States pay tribute to a few Patricians, and the ſame 
« men aſſume to themſelves both riches; and the 
ſplendor of dignities. They did not ſtop there. 
* Impunity rendered them ſtill more bold and enter- 
« prizing. In a word, the laws, the majeſty of the 
« Commonwealth, all things facred and prefane, have 
« been given up to the enemy, And the authors of 
« all theſe exceſſes know neither ſhame nor repentance 
« of them. They ſtrut before you, toſſing up thei 
« heads, with pompous and magnificent trains, dil 
« playing their Pontificates, Conſulſhips, and ſome 
« of them their triumphs : as if all this argued true 
<« merit, and not inſatiable ambition. Slaves, bought 
« for money, cannot bear the unjuſt rule of their 
« maſters: and you, Romans, born to command, 


« ſuffer ſlavery without emotion, But who thine 8 
8 66 the 
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« thoſe that have thus uſurped the Commonwealth? 
« The vileſt of wretches, murderers, in whom enor- 
« mous avidity for money diſputes the 
« with inhuman cruelty and barbarity; and who, with 
« all this, are putfed up with pride and haughtineſs: 
« in a word, men void of faith, honour, probity, 
« who make a traffick of every thing, even of the 
« moſt ſacred duties. Some of them have killed 
« your Tribunes; others have perſecuted you with 
« oppreſſions and mercileſs proſecutions z moſt of 
« them have imbrued their hands in your blood : and 
« they conſider their crimes as their ſtrength and 
« oreat defence, The moſt criminal of them are 
« thoſe, who for that very reaſon believe theinſelves 
« the moſt ſecure, Inſtead of their crimes keeping 
« them, as they ought, under continual dread, your 
« indolence has given them occaſion to make terror 
go over to your fide, United by the ſame deſires, 
the ſame enmities, and the ſame fears, they con- 
* tinue firmly attached together. But what is amiry 
« amongſt the good, ought to be called conſpiracy 
« amongſt the vile. If you were as zealous for 
« ſerving your liberty, as they are for eſtabliſhing 
« their ſway, the Commonwealth would certainly not 
be given up to be plundered as it is, and your 
« favours would be the reward of true merit, not 
the prey of audacious guilt, Your anceſtors re- 
tired twice to Mount Aventine, to eſtabliſh their 
* rights, and ſecure the dignity of their order: and 
vill not you, by their example, ſpare. no efforts 
for preſerving that liberty which they have tranſ- 
* mitted down to you? You are the more obliged to 
* this, as it is moſt ſhameful to loſe that we poſleſs, 
* than never to have poſſeſſed it at all, 

Somebody may aſk, what then I concerve it ne- 
* ceflary to do? It is, ſeverely to puniſh thoſe who 
have betrayed the Commonwealth, not by em- 
* ploying violence againſt them z they well deſerve 
io but methods of force do not ſuit the Roman 
# People, There are tribunals and laws. Decree 
2 Le 
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« to exerciſe all kinds of injuſtice, and you are de- 
« termined to oppoſe them. In ſhort, they treat 
«, your allies as enemies, and your enemies as allies. 
« 1s it poſſible, whilſt | oak ſentiments are ſo oppo- 
« ſite, that you ſhould live together in peace and a 


« fore not to ſuffer ſo deteſtable a fact as that which 
« has lately been perpetrated in the affair of Numidia 
« to paſs with impunity. | 2 

The queſtion at preſent is not peculation nor 
« extortion, certainly very great crimes, but become 
« ſo common that they are now reckoned as nothing: 
« The authority of the Senate, and the majeſty-of 
the Roman People, have been proſtituted to an 
« audacious enemy. The good, the honour of the 
« State have been fold for money in your army, and 
« in the midſt of Rome itſelf. If a commiſſion be 
« not appointed to enquire into this whole intrigue; 
« if the guilty are not puniſhed, what have we left. 
to chuſe, except to ſubmit to tyranny? For to 
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t is not for the ſake of having the pleaſure of re- 
« yenge, you ought to deſire that your fellow - citi- 


but you ought to fear, that whilit you. are for 
« ſaving the bad, you ſhould deſtroy the good. And 
further, the oblivion of good actions is not of ſo 
dangerous a conſequence in a State, as the oblivion 


* himſelf neglected, becomes only leſs warm and 
active for good: but the villain from thence be- 
comes more bold and determinate for evil. No- 
* thing is of greater importance than to check crimes 
by ſeverity. If violence and injuſtice were not 
* committed, there would be no occafion for any aid 
in order to live in peace.“ ; 2 
Memmius, by often making the like repreſentations 
bo the People, prevailed to have L. Caſſius, then 
Piztor, ſent into N umidia, with inſtructions to bring 
Jugurtha 
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« will reign, and you will be free. They pretend A. R 


good underſtanding ? I invite and exhort you theres 


commit whatever crimes one will, is to be a tyrant; . 


ens may rather be found guiity than innocent: 


* of bad ones. The man of probity, when he ſees 
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from his anſwers the truth of the facts, of whit 
| Soaurus and the others were ſuſpected, might be 


= 


_ catrutnits, Con 
People, in order to his being interrogated; and that 


cleared up. | 
- Whilſt theſe things paſſed at Rome, thoſe hom 
the Conſul had left to command the army in his ab. 
ſence, imitated the conduct and example of their Ge. 
neral, and committed all kinds of extortions and enor. 
mities. Some, corrupted by Jugurtha's gold, re. 
turned him his elephants : others gave him up the 
deſerters, for which they made him pay a gel 
price: many inriched themſelves by plundering peo. 
with whom they were not at war; ſo * mc 
avarice, like a peſtilential diſeaſe, infected them 
all! 
The decree of the People, which commilione! 
Caſſius to bring Jugurtha to Rome, had ſpread cui. 


ſternation amongſt che Nobility. - He foon arrived nM \ 
Numidia, and found Jugurtha himſelf very mui erde 
alarmed. He however perſuaded him, without much © 
difficulty, to chuſe rather, as he had ſubmitted to tit mid} 
Romans, to make trial of their clemency, than UH brot 
draw their arms upon him. He + promiſed that Prince det 
entire ſecurity in his own private name; an aſſumo mp 
on which Jugurtha relied no leſs than on the publick them 
faith. So great was the general opinion, fays Salut" 
of Caſſius's probjty. Let us add: and it is in th cleme 
manner that even vice and guilt cannot help paying b he 
homage to virtue. The manner in which our hilt” | 
rian ſpeaks of this Caſſius, gives us reaſon to beter di 
he was the ſame perſon who was appointed to rebel 1 the 
the cauſe of the Veſtals, of which we have ſpoke 15 * 
above; though there is ſome difficulty in reſpect i abs 


theſe Pretorſhips ſo often reiterated. - | 


Jugurtha arrived at Rome, not with the magni 
cence of a King, but in the mournful equipage « 


_ ® Tanta vis avaritiæ in animos eorum, veluti tabes, invalerat! | 
+ Privatim præterea fidem ſuam interponit, quam ille non mine 

quam publicam ducebat, | 8 
pe i 
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and whatever proteſtations of ſervice his friends and 
ectors could make him, he could not help being 
anxious for the event of his affair. But having been 
ſo ſucceſsful to bring over the Tribune C. Bæbius by 
2 


preſents of money, one who had impudence enou 


＋ 


juſtice, he was entirely at eaſe. 


indignation againſt the King, Some were for having 
him dragged to priſon : others demanded, that if he 
would not diſcover his accomplices, he ſhould be 
puniſhed according to the laws as an enemy to the 
State, The Tribune, far from giving in to the im- 
petuous emotions of a People inflamed with rage, 
ated with great dignity, appealing their fury, checle- 
ng their violence, and proteſting that he would never 
12 the publick faith to be infringed. 1 
When filence was made, and Ju had been 
ordered to appear, the Tribune repeated the crimes 
committed by that Prince both at Rome and in Nu- 
midia, whether againſt his father by adoption, or his 
brothers; and, addrefling his diſcourſe to him, he 
added : That though the Romans well knew his ac- 
complices, they were deſirous to be again aſſured of 
them from his own mouth. That if he declared the 
ruth, he might hope every thing from the faith and 
cemency of the Roman People: but if he concealed 
t, he would not ſave his accomplices, and would 
un himſelf, When Memmius had made an end of 
ls diſcourſe, he ordered Jugurtha to reply. Bæbius, 
0 the other hand, (the Tribune corrupted by Jugur- 
tha, as we have faid above) forbade him to ſpeak. 
The People, extremely incenſed, reftified by tumul- 
ous cries, menacing looks and geftures, and all 
other marks of rage, the impatience with which they 
ufered this proceeding of the Tribune. Bæbius au- 
Gciouſly perſiſted in his firſt conduct. Thus the 
*ople, inſulted by their own magiſtrate, and become 
i {port of an impudence that had no example, faw the 
aſſembly 


accuſed. However intrepid he was in himſelf, A. R. 


to ſupport him againſt the evidence of truth and 
Memmius aſſembled the People, who trembled with 


111. 


224. 
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; A-R.64- aſſembly break up without concluding any thine 
* This — a triumph for the King, 6 and 
all the reſt, who extremely 3 the conſe. in 
vence of this information. The boldneſs wich which il |, 
this ſucceſs had inſpired Jugurtha, ſoon manißeſtet WI on 
— 6t. ax/ ! if 
A. R. 642. M. Mixvciuvs Ruevs. 

* Sp, PosTuUMIuS ALBINUS. 
There was at that time a Numidian Prince at Runs I 
called Maſſiva, the ſon of Guluſſa, and grandſon of t 
Maſiniſſa, who had openly declared againſt Jugurthy * 
in the quarrel of the Kings, and who, for that reaſon, * 
after the taking of Cirta, and the murder of Adherbal, p! 
had fled, and-quitted Africa. The Conſul: Albinus 1 
to whom the province of Numidia had fallen, and M 
who for that reaſon deſired that the war there might * 
break out again, adviſed that Prince to demand Ju- 45 
gurtha's kingdom. The latter was apprized of this 115 
and cauſed: Maſſiva to be aſſaſſinated in the midſt of the 
Rome. The murderer was ſeized, and put into the Bn 
hands of juſtice. He confeſſed every thing to tht = 
_ Conſul Albinus, and particularly, that it was Bomik New 
car, Jugurtha's near relation and confident, who , 17, 
engaged him to commit this murder. As Bomile be e 
had come to Rome with Jugurtha, the law of nations kin 
ſeemed to refuge him againſt proſecutions. An at ace 


cuſation was however laid againſt him, and it was be gal 


lieved that the laws of juſtice would take * comm 
on this occaſion againſt all other conſiderations, , 
of the King's friends offered to be ſecurity for him 5 
obliging themſelves to appear for him when it mou bee 
be neceſſary. Jugurtha, convicted as he was of V8 7; 2, 
black an action, had however the boldneſs to keel };; fr, 
his ground till for ſome- time, always aſſuring Ui bis et 
ſelf, that he ſhould extricate Bomilcar by the help » WP 
his friends. But he found, that the crying enam %,, 
of ſuch a murder was above all his credit, and all e uden 


gold and filver. He made Bomilear fy, ade 
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tollowed him; the Senate having ſignified to him, 
har he ſhould quit Italy immediately. He accotd- 
ingly ſet out; at which time he ſaid ſeveral times, 
looking back upon the city, © That Rome wanted 


* 
1 


if ſuch an one could be found.“ 
er n 


flexion of Salluſt upon the preſent ſtate of Rome. Me- 
tellus is charged with the war of Numidia. He makes 
choice of Marius for one of his Lieutenants. On bis 
arrival in Africa, his firſt care is to re-eſtabliſh diſci- 
pline in the army. Fugurtha ſends Deputies to Metel- 
lus : who engages them to deliver up their maſter to bim. 
Metellus marches his army into Numidia with great pre- 
caution. Fugurtha, finding himſelf amuſed, reſolves to 
defend bimſelf by arms. Battle, in which that Prince 
is defeated. He raiſes a new army. Metellus ravages 
the whole flat country. Jugurtba ſurprixes part of the 
Roman army. Great joy at Rome for the victory gained 
over Jugurtha. New vigilance of the Conſul to pre- 
vent being ſurprixed. Fugurtha continues his ſkirmiſhes. 
Metellus befieges Zama. During the winter-quarters 
he endeavours to bring over Jugurtha's configents. The 
King, betrayed by Bomilcar, conſents to ſurrender at 
diſcretion to the Romans. Deprived of every thing, be 
gain takes up arms. Metellus is continued in the 
command. Fugurtha prepares for the war. The in- 
i WT of Vacca maſſacre the Roman garriſon. It is 
WY 2ut 70 fire and ſword by Metellus. Origin of the enmity 
between Marius and Metellus. Beginnings of Marius. 

* His education and character. , makes 

is firſt campaigns under Scipi uus, acquires 

bis 1 is created 25 Tribune ; = af- 

terwards Tribune of the People. He tauſes @ law to 

paſs, notwithſtanding the oppoſition of the Senate. He 


' Urbem venalem, & maturè perituram, ſi emptorem invenerit. 
Vor. VI. Q prevents 
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only a purchaſer to ſell. herſelf, and would ſoon periſn 


Jugurtha eludes the attacks of the Conſul Albinus. Re-. 
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prevents a largeſs, which one of his Collegues i for 
giving the People. He ſuffers two repulſes in one dy, 

Hie is choſen Prator with great difficulty, and accu 
of caballing for that office. He marries Julia. Hi 
| | Mor againſt pain. He is choſen Lientenant Genel 
by Metellus. His condut#t in that employment. Met. 
lus refuſes him permiſſion to go to Rome to demand tl 
Conſulſhip. Marius decries Metellus. Conſpiracy if 
Bomilcar againſt Fugurtha diſcovered. He is put 1 
death. Exireme dread and trouble of Fugurtha, Ms. 
tellus gran!s Marius his diſcharge. Marius is eli 
Conſul. The war againſt Fugurtha is confided 10 hi 


care. Cicero's opinion of the means uſed by Marius fir dat 
attaining the Conſulfpiy. Tugurtha's perplexities. Jui. him 
tle, in which he is defeated. He retires to Thula, au (on 
quits it ſoon after. The place ts befieged, and taten h part 
the Romans. Fugurtha arms the Getuli. He eam Suth 
Boccbus to declare againſt the Romans. The two U vic: 
march towards Cirta. Metelins repairs thither ali Vith 
Grief of Metellus when be receives advice that Mau over 
is appointed to fucceed him. He holds à conference wil auxil 
Bocchus by Deputies. | prom 

: upon 

A. R. 642. HE war is renewed again. The Conſul Al noke, 
binus, who was to return to Rome to preſide ¶ ven: 

the election of magiſtrates for the year enſung i Capta 
haſtened his departure for Africa, in order to tem cem 
nate the war as ſoon as poſſible, either by arms, nande 
treaty, or ſome other way. But Jugurtha, on il tha 
ſide, expecting every thing by gaining time, ſought; tro. 
only how to protra& it. Sometimes he protniſed Ws ne. 
ſurrender, and then profeſſed diſtruſt. Sometimes Mot con 


fled before the Romans, and at others, not to diſco | 
rage his army, harraffed them vigorouſly. TWP. 
between delays, and the flow alternative of negot 
tion and war, he amuſed the Conful, and eluded 
his efforts, Whether through negligence, or con 
vance, for he was ſuſpected of it, Albinus ſucceed 
very ill. Ss. 


T 
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The approach of the time for the elections obliging A. R. 644. * 


him to return to Rome, he left his brother Aulus to Ant. C. 


command the army in quality of Proprætor. Jugur- 
tha had much more advantage 
Conſul. He had no merit, and his ſelf-ſufficiency 
made him unconſcious of his incapacity. The blind 
deſire of enriching himſelf induced him to form the 
ſege of Sutul in the midſt of winter, a very ſtrong 
place, firuated upon the brow of a ſteep mountain, 
and ſurrounded with a marſh, in which the King kept 
part of his treaſures. The diſſembled fear of that 
prince, who ſometimes cauſed propoſals of accommo- 
dation to be made to him, and ſometimes fled before 
him, ſtill more increaſed his blindneſs. Jugurtha, 


id lng accuſtomed to artifice and ſtratagem, acted his 
bert fo well, that he induced him to raiſe the ſiege of 


Suthul, in order to follow him into a remote region, 
where he gave him hopes of tranſacting in ſecret 
with him. And, what is almoſt incredible, he brought 
over by his emiffaries not * part of the Proprætor's 
auxiliary troops, but even ſome of the Romans, who 
promiſed to Neve him on occaſion. Accordingly, 
upon Jugurtha's attacking the camp of Aulus in the 
night, ſome companies of Ligurians and Thracians 
vent over to his ſide: and a Roman officer, the firſt 
Captain [Primipilus] of a legion, delivered up to the 
enemy the part of the intrenchment where he com- 
manded. The camp was taken and plundered : and 
al that Aulus could do, was to retire with part of 
lis troops to an adjacent eminence. The next day it 
Ks neceſſary to come to a compoſition. Jugurtha, 
dot contented with having overcome, was alſo for in- 
lulting; and in a conference which he had with the 
Topretor, with feigned moderation, he told him, 
at though he had him incloſed on all fides, and it 
in his power to deſtroy both himſelf and his whole 
my, either by famine or the ſword ; however, re- 
ecting that the ſucceſs of arms was precarious and 
aſitory, and human things ſubject to many viciſſi- 
Wes, if Aulus would make peace, he would diſmiſs 
Q 2 them 


from him than from the 


110, 


5 
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A. R. 64. them all with their lives ſaved, after having made 


Ant. 
110 
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them paſs under the yoke, and 2 condition that 
they ſhould quit Numidia in the ſpace of ten days, ) 
However hard and ignominious theſe conditions were, U 
the fear of death, which ſeemed inevitable, made 0 
him accept them. 1 5 bs 
When this news arrived in Rome, it occaſioned i 
great conſternation. Some lamented the diſgrace of pr 
the Roman name by ſo ſhameful a peace; and others on 
even apprehended the conſequences of the advantages Wil ni 
gained by the Numidian. All in general, and eſpe- | 
cially the military perſons, cenſured Aulus with con- ted 
tempt and indignation, for having choſe rather to owe he 
his ſafety to cowardice than to courage, whilſt he hal Wl cut 
arms in his hands. The Conſul Albinus, apprehend WW bor 
ing that he ſhould be made accountable for his bro- Wl one 
ther's conduct, propoſed to the Senate to deliberate WW nus 
upon the treaty which had juſt been concluded. It I i; 
was declared void, as having been made without the WW had 
authority of the Senate and People. The Conſul, WW read 
not having it in his power to carry the troops he hal WW but, 
levied along with him, becauſe the Tribunes oppoſed WW n:1:; 
it, ſet out however for Africa. His army, in execu- yz; : 
tion of the treaty, had quitted Numidia. He fou The, 
it in ſuch diſorder and irregularity, occaſioned by te nutri 
licentiouſneſs that prevailed in it, that he was afrad8ll 2d ir 
to make it march againſt Jugurtha, though he mul inyeq 
deſired it, to obliterate the diſgrace of the treaty co found 
cluded by his brothers. * ©: 4.8 kind © 
At Rome, however, the Tribune Mamilius Line er the 
tanus propoſed to the people the decreeing a commiſi¶ had nc 
ſion, for informing againſt thoſe who had emboldeneiiy,, 1. 
Jugurtha to defpiſe the orders of the Senate; who M bons, . 
received money from him whilſt Ambaſſadors, 0r | days 
the command of armies ; who had reſtored him Nobilit 
elephants and deſerters; and laſtly, who had mad price of 
conventions with the enemy concerning war and pes zven u; 


Many, who were under apprehenſions for theme 
or their friends, underhand and ſecretly oppoſed t 
law ; for to have done it openly, would have U 
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ſnewed an extraordinary con * upon this occaſion; 
leſs through zeal and affection for the publick good, 
than hatred for the Nobility, who dreaded this law : 
ſo violent was then the diſſenſion between the two 
orders. It was therefore decreed, that three Commiſ- 
foners ſhould be appointed to preſide in preparing the 
proceedings againſt all ſuch as ſhould be within the 
caſes mentiongd in the law, and to bring them to 
tial. e ils 3 

Scaurus had ſufficient credit to get himſelf admit- 
ted into the number of theſe Commiſſioners, though 
he ought rather to have appeared as one of the ac- 
cuſed, dan one of the judges : but the affair was 
however carried on with no leſs vigour. Four per- 
ſons of Conſular dignity were condemned; Calpur- 
nivs, Albinus, Opimius, and C. Cato. Neither Sal- 
luſt, nor any other author, tells us what part the laſt 
had acted in the intrigues of Jugurtha, We have al- 
ready ſeen him condemned on account of extortions : 
but, without making much intereſt, only flight pe- 
nalties had been laid upon him. On this occafion he 
was baniſhed, as well as the three others firſt named. 
There were alſo many others condemned of a leſs il- 
luſtrious rank, but however perſons of diſtinction; 
nd in particular C. Galba, who was the firſt citizen, 
inveſted with a publick prieſthood, who had been 
tound guilty on a criminal accuſation. Theſe were a 
kind of reprizals taken of the Nobility by the order 
o the People, who from the death of the Gracchi 
tad not been able to ſurmount oppreſſion. It is no 


aways favours the party of the People againſt the 
Nobility, agrees, that popular rumours, and the ca- 
pice-of the multitude, had a ſhare in the judgments 
ven upon this occaſion. This is not to infer, that 
Ul who were condemned were innocent. He has him- 
f particularized the bad dealings of ſome. But in 
eneral it was the ſpirit of party, that directed the 


Q 3 Judges. 


have confeſſed themſelves guilty But the People A. 
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vonder that Cicero exclaims againſt theſe condemna ; Cic. Brut. 
tions, and treats them as iniquitous; as Salluſt, who! 


118. 
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A.R. 642. judges, more than the love of juſtice. The 

| m_ wes turn back to the end of the hiſtory of 1 

"  * 6hi, for what we have obſerved concerning the con. 
demnation of Opimius. | | 

This event gives Salluſt occaſion to make a d. 

greſſion upon the origin of the furious animoſities 

which tore the city, and at length became bloody 

wars. We muſt firſt obſerve, as that hiſtorian haz 

done elſewhere, that the civil diſſenſions are as ancient 

in Rome as liberty. But beſides that the quarrels of 

ancient times always terminated with moderation and 

concord, there had been a very long calm, in which 


the two orders perfectly concurred in their endeayours off 
for the publick good. That time, which may vel the 
be called the Golden Age of the Roman Common Wl vi: 
wealth, continued from the ſecond Punic war to the the 
taking of Carthage, The factions then not only be. ver 
gan to revive, but became more violent than ever, It WW chi 
is this period Salluſt has in view in the reflexion, WY live 
which I proceed to give the reader. out 
It is,“ ſays he, only ſome years ſince furiou Wi they 
diviſions aroſe between the Senate and People, ad pow 
factions carried to the laſt exceſſes on both fides : and thin 
theſe evils have no other origin than the leiſure of WW lt! 
peace, and the abundance of all that men conſider thing 
their greateſt good, Before the deſtruction of Cu. Uicir 
thage, the two bodies of the State, treating esd {cir 
other without violence and paſſion, were in good i By 
telligence with reſpe& to the management of affairs be ſp 
Neither the love of glory, nor the deſire of their 
armed the citizens againſt each other. The fear ai tie d 
the enemy kept every thing within bounds. WHA carrie: 
Rome was no longer under that check, licentioui oder 
neſs and 12 the uſual effects of proſperity, wei with! 
introduced into the city. Thus the tranquility , "cans 
leiſure which adverſity had made her defire with i buſin 
much ardor, when ſhe had obtained it, became mo the fw. 
fatal to her than all the calamities of war,” The ens; 
bility on one ſide made their preheminence, and . Sea 


People on the other their liberty, ſerve as proved 
6 | 
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for their unjuſt pretenſions. So that whilſt each A. R. 44. 
aimed at the maſtery, and was for engroſſing it all At. ©: 


119, 


to itſelf, the Commonwealth, ſituated in a manner 
between the two factions, was torn in pieces by that 
diviſion. For the reſt, the party of the Nobility 
continuing always united, had moſt ſtrength : whereas 
that of the People, divided into an infinite number 
of heads, and not having any common tie, was much 
leſs powerful, Both in war and peace, every thing 
paſſed through the hands of a ſmall number of the 
Nobility. They had the diſpoſal of the publick re- 
venues, of the governments of provinces, the great 
offices, honourable rewards and triumphs. Whilſt 
the Generals divided the ſpoils taken from the enemy 
with a few perſons, the People were depreſſed under 
the fatigues of military ſervice, and the miſeries of 
verty; and 1t often happened, that the fathers or 
children of ſoldiers, if they had the misfortune to 
live in the neighbourhood of the Great, were driven 
out of their houſes, and deprived of the little lands 
they had. Thus avidity, continually increaſing with 
power, knew neither bounds nor meaſure. Every 
thing became the prey of the ſtrongeſt. The Nobi- 
lity violated the moſt ſacred rules, and facrificed all 
things to the deſire of gratifying themſelves, till by 
their exceſſes they drew upon them avengers out of 
their own boſom,” 

By this Salluſt means the Gracchi, of whoſe views 
e ſpeaks with great eſteem : and after having related 
their unhappy end, he adds: We muſt own, that 
the deſire of getting the better of their adverſaries 
carried them too far, and that they did not act with 
moderation enough. For “ it is better to be worſted 
vith the right, than to overcome injuſtice by bad 
means, The Nobility, on their fide, tyrannieally 
abuling their victory over the Gracchi, either put to 
the fword, or baniſhed, a'great number of the citi- 
ns; and by thoſe violences made themſelves more 
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* Sed bona vinci ſatius eſt, quam mala more injuriam vincere. 


: Q 4 dreaded, 
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A. R. 64. dreaded, than they augmented their power. The ab. 
Ant. C. ſolutely reducing enemies at any price whatſoever, and art 


after having ſo reduced them, exerciſing the utmoſt 


ance poſſible upon them, is what occaſions the va 
ruin of the moſt powerful States.“ ende col 
It is remarkable that hiſtorians, as if in dif 
aſcribe the ruin of manners and diſcipline in Rome to the 
its too great power, the increaſe of its riches, and to nu 
luxury, the inevitable conſequence of them. They kn 
fix the epocha of this fatal change at the deſtructi Wl wh 
of Carthage. I have repeated in the hiſtory of the Wl bes 
third Punic war a paſſage from Velleius Paterculus, WW the 
entirely conformable to what Salluſt obſerves here. | plir 
return now to my ſubject, + "WM iv 
| ce a 
Q. Cxcitivs MeTELLUs, ; 7 
M. Junivs SiLANus. * 
WINE | * 
People * began to conceive great hopes of the vu (ay 
of Numidia, when the conduct of it was given 8 (ry 
Metellus. That Conſul had all the qualities that cn {l! 
render a man eſtimable: but particularly a cam 
and abſolutely incorruptible diſintereſtedneſs; the muc 
. moſt eſſential quality at that time againſt ſuch not 
enemy as Jugurtha, who hitherto had made more ui cour 
of money than the ſword for conquering. The choice He. 
Metellus made of two excellent Lieutenant -· Genen care 
Marius and Rutilius, confirmed the idea conceive He 
in his favour; and the happy preſages People forme perſc 
to themſelves of his ſucceſs. And indeed, the be in th 
concerted deſigns often miſcarry through the bin th 
choice of ' officers, when intrigue and cabal direct i the { 
We ſhall ſoon give ſome particulars of what relates i inde 
Marius. We are now going to follow the thread f proyi 
r | ſs 
M 105 8 * . , wur, 
va mays 2 Adern A inv: Gum ap — gen 2 3 
bat & avaritia magiſtratuum ante id tempus in Numidia noſtræ g d m. 


contuſæ, hoſtiumque auctæ erant. 


Ita 
drevi c. 


we 
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army in a deplorable ſtate, plunged in idleneſs, little 
enured to war, fearing both danger and labour, more 
valiant in word than action, dreadful to the allies, 
contemptible to the enemy; in a word, without either 
diſcipline, -rules, or obedience. This diſpoſition of 


number of the troops did confidence. Though he 
knew that Rome impatiently expected the news of 
what paſſed in Africa, he however reſolved not to 
begin the operations of the war, till he had reformed 
the army according to the rules of the ancient diſci- 
pine. He * acted in this like a man of ſuperior ge- 
nius, obſerving a wiſe medium between exceſſive ri- 
gour, and popular indulgence. 5 

The firſt orders which he gave, were in reſpect to 
retrench whatever conduced to intemperance and ef- 
feminacy. He forbade his ' ſoldiers to have either 
ſlayes or carriage-horlſes in the camp or upon a march; 
ſervants to follow it; and all perſons whatſoever to 
ſell either + bread or meat ready dreſt within the 
camp. As to every thing elſe, he reduced it, as 
much as poſſible, to the ſimply neceſſary. He did 
not keep his troops long in one place. He made them 
countermarch, and incamp and decamp continually. 
He obliged them to intrench themſelves with as much 
care as if they had always been in view of the enemy. 
He often relieved the guards, which he viſited in 
perſon with his principal officers, to keep every body 
In their duty. In marching, he was ſeen every where, 
n the front, the centre, the rear; taking care that 


ander their colours, and carry both their arms and 
proviſions. f By this means, he ſoon re-eſtabliſhed 


\* Sed in ea difficultate Metellum non minds, quam in rebus hoſti- 
ubus, magnum & fapientem virum fuiſſe comperior : tanti imperay- 
ba inter ambitionem ſævitiamque moderatum. 

Every foidier carried corn for twelve or fifteen days, and ground 
ad made bread of it himſelf. | 

Ita prohibendo à delictis magis, quam vindicando exercitum 
brevi confirmavit. | | | 


diſcipline, 


the army gave the new General more pain than the - 


the ſoldiers ſhould keep their ranks, march always 


...... 3 
When Metellus arrived in Africa, he found the A. R. $43. 
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A. R. 643: difcipline, making uſe of an admirable principle; ra. : 
_ ER puniſh, faults. en | 0 
_ When Jugurtha was informed how Metellus be. v 
haved, he was exceedingly anxious. Beſides which, at 
he had been told from Rome, that preſents would Wi op: 
be of no effect with that General. That reſource 
failing, which had hitherto. been of ſuch ſervice m cir 
him, it was neceſlary to try other methods. He ſen; in 
Deputies to Metellus, who aſked no other condition; dak 
but life for that Prince and his children, adding, tha WW it 
for the reſt, he ſubmitted entirely to the —— 1 
People. The Conſul had already experienced that Prix 
there was no truſt to be repoſed in the Numidians, who fore 
were naturally capricious, inconſtant, and treacherous, Wl pro 
He thought, that with a deceitful perfidious Prince, Wl thei 
it was allowable to uſe fraud and ftratagem. He t 
founded his Deputies ſeparately, and finding them all Wl tic: 
inclined to do what he deſired, he propoſed, and ef. eiche 
fectually perſuaded them, to deliver up Jugurtha to WW inte! 
him alive or dead. This conduct was little generous, nege 
and ſhews that in the times of which we are ipeaking, T 
the moſt deſerving perſons had ſome tincture of the WW amp 
corruption of manners. Metellus, the better to cover Wl attac 
his deſign, gave the Deputies a favourable anſwer u decei 
publick, and room to amuſe their maſter with good Lich 
hopes. | 5 hope 
Some days after he ſet out from the Roman pr He t 
vince, that is, the part of Africa ſubject to the Rv de 
mans, and marched his army into Numidia. He He 
found every thing there in the ſame ſtate as if ther marc! 
had been no war; no houſes abandoned, the floch t att 
and herds with their keepers, the huſbandmen in 0 « bat! 
midſt of their fields, and the Prince's officers comiq from 
from the towns and villages to offer corn and prov buſh ; 
ſions, and to do every thing they ſhould be com King 
manded. Metellus, notwithſtanding, ſpared nothing lity th 
of his vigilance. He marched in the ſame good of Capta 
der, and was no leſs upon his guard, than if 19 valour 
enemy were in view, In a word, he took all poſſibi tage o 
precautions, knowing that theſe appearances of pea" ucept 
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deed Jugurtha was of ſuch ability and art, that it 
was hard to ſay, whether he was more to be truſted 
at a diſtance, than when near; when he made war 
openly, or ſeemed to deſire peace.  . 
Metellus continued his march, and arrived near a 
city called Vacca. It was the greateſt place of trade 
in all Numidia, He put a garriſon into it, either to 
take the advantage of the place, or to know, by that 
ſtep, the real diſpoſition of Jugurtha. Fee 
However, new envoys came perpetually from that 
prince, who earneſtly ſollicited peace, and, as be- 
fore; offered to ſurrender every thi 
provided they would grant bimſel? and his children 
their lives. The Conſul received them as he had the 
firft ; that is, perſuading them to betray their maſter z 
after which, he ſent them back to Jugurtha, without 
either promiſing or refuſing him peace: and in the 
intervals, he expected the ſucceſs of what he had 
negotiated with theſe envoys. R 0 
The artificial Jugurtha perceived that his own ex- 
ample was followed againſt himſelf, and that he was 
attacked with his own arms, that is, by ſtratagem and 
deceit; as in reality Metellus's words did not agree 
with his actions; and at the ſame time he was given 
hopes of peace, a cruel war was made againſt him. 
He therefore determined, as he had no other refource, 
todefend himſelf with arms. 1 8 Tgls ION 
He aſſembled numerous forces, and obſerving the 
march of the Romans, poſted himſelf ſo as to be able 
to attack them with advantage. When they came to 
a battle, the Numidians had the ſuperiority at firſt 
rom the firuation of the place, where they lay in am- 
buſh; but the Romans ſoon reſumed courage. The 
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night cover ſtratagems and ambuſcades. And in- A, R. WW 


Ant 


to the Romans; 


King and the Conſul ſhewed all the bravery and abi- 


ity that could be expected from two of the — 
Captains of thoſe times. Metellus had the ſuperior 
Yalour of the ſoldiers on his ſide, but the diſadvan- 
age of the place. Every thing favoured Jugurtha, 
"cept the nature of his troops, which were * in- 
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of battle. 


he had given battle. He took care of the wounded 
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ferior to the Roman legions. 
vailed, and the Conſul remained maſter of the field 
| At the ſame time, and at a ſmall di. 
ſtance from thence, there was another action, between 
Bomilcar and Rutihus, and with the ſame ſucceſs; 
fo that the Romans were entirely victorious, © 
| Metellus encamped four days upon the place where 


honoured thoſe with gifts who had diſtinguiſhed them- 
ſelves in the action, Fighly praiſed the whole army, 
and exhorted the troops to finiſh the campaign with 
the ſame courage; adding, that they had done 
enough in reſpect to victory, and that all that r. 
mained was to gather the ſpoils, which were the juſt 
reward of it. ' 
However, he ſent out ſpies to know where Ju- 
gurtha was, what his deſigns might be, what re. 
mainder of troops he had, and what aſpect they had 
after his defeat. They brought advice, that he ws 
retire into places covered with woods, and of diff 
cult acceſs ; and that he was raiſing an army there 
more numerous than the firſt, but little enured tv 
war, and compoſed of huſbandmen and ſhepherds. It 
1s no wonder that he was reduced to make new levies. 


Amongſt the Numidians only thoſe who formed the} 


King's guards followed him in the defeat, All the 
reſt diſperſed as they thought fit, without being 
deemed criminal; for that was the cuſtom of the 
Nation. | | | 

When Metellus ſaw that he was upon the point of 
—— obliged to begin a war again, in which be 
would have enemies to deal with, who always took 
advantages from the knowledge they had of the 
country, and who even, when defeated, loft leſs than 
the victors; he conceived that it was neceſſary for 
him to change his plan, and not to come to a battle. 
But he entered the richeſt provinces of Numidia, 1% 
vaged the whole flat country, took and burnt abun: 
dance of towns and caſtles little fortified and without 
gartiſons, put all to the ſword that were _ J 
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At length valour pre, 
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bearing arms; and for the reſt he abandoned every 
thing to be plundered by the ſoldiers. The terror 
which he ſpread by theſe cruel hoſtilities, occaſioned 


2 
8 
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hoſtages to be ſent him from all parts. Corn and 
munitions of all kinds. were ſent him in abundance, 
according to his order, and Roman garriſons were re- 


ceived every where, 


Jugurtha, more terrified by this new manner of I 
making war, than the defeat which had preceded it, 


however did not loſe courage, and had recourſe to 


his uſual ſtratagems. He left the greateſt part of his. 
amy in his camp, and with the flower of his cavalry, 


followed Metellus in the rear. The better to ſur- 
prize him, he marched in the night, and through by- 


ways; ſo that whilſt the Romans believed him far 


diſtant, and were diſperſed in great numbers about 
the country, he fell ſuddenly upon them with great 
vigour. Moſt of them were unarmed. He killed 
many, and took a great number of priſoners. Then 
with as much circumſpection as valour, he retreated 
to the neighbouring hills with his Numidians, ac- 
cording to the deſign he had formed, and the orders 
he had given before the battle. | 

Whilſt all this, paſſed, the news of the Conſul's firſt 
ſucceſs arrived at Rome. It was heard with great 
oy, that Metellus had reinſtated the ancient diſci- 
pline in his army; that he had gained a victory in a 
diadvantageous poſt; that he was in poſſeſſion of 
the enemy's country; and that Jugurtha, ſo elate be- 
lore from the defeat of Aulus, now ſaw himſelf re- 
duced to ſeek his ſafety by flight. It was decreed by 
the Senate that ſolemn thankſgivings ſhould be made 
tothe gods, and the whole city univerſally praiſed 
the merit of Metellus. | 

This made the Conſul more intent upon his duty. 
He knew that glory generates envy. The more re- 
putation he acquired, the more he laboured to ſuſtain 
It, He made haſte to terminate the war; but how- 
erer took no falſe meaſures through impatience, and 
gave the enemy no room to take advantages. Since 

Jugurtha's 
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Ne. fugurtha's laſt forprize, he did not fuffer his tro , 
— to ſtraggle. When it was neceſſary to bring in t 
rage or proviſions, thoſe who were ſent for them, fi 
were always ſupported by. a good body of infantry i 
with all the cavalry. He had divided his forces: hs to 
commanded one part of them himſelf, and gave the 
other to Marius. Thus there were always two bodies pl 
of troops, at a ſmall diſtance from each other, They tic 
joined when it was neceffary to give battle; but with- W; 
out that, they kept different routes, in order to co 
terror and deſolation into a greater extent of coun- H. 
try. For the reſt, they burnt every thing in the Ro 
country, and ſcarce gave themſelves the trouble to ma 
lunder GJ | e his 
Jugurtha followed the Romans upon the hills, and | 
ſought times and places for attacking them with ad- in 
vantage. He laid waſte the country wherever he fore- furr 
ſaw the enemy were to paſs. He burnt the forage, beg 
and ſpoiled the water of the ſprings, which are very ef 
rare in theſe regions. He ſometimes incommoded WW The 
Metellus, and ſometimes Marius. He charged their raiſh 
rear-guards from time to time, and immediately after WW Nun 
regained his hills. He made feints of ſometimes a. prep 
tacking one body, and then the other. Thus, without WW begu 
hazarding a battle in form, he kept them in continual nd { 
alarm, inceſſantly harraſſing them, and breaking all wall, 
their meaſures. ä join t 
The Conſul finding himſelf fatigued by the ftrats WW beſteg 
gems, of the Numidian, was obliged to think of beam 
coming again to a battle. But Jugurtha induſtriouly i vpon 
avoided it. To force him to it, Metellus reſolved 0 !tance 
attack Zama, a very ſtrong place, ſituated in Darts 
weftern part of Numidia ; conceiving that Jugurtu cines 
would at any rate prevent the taking of ſo import de co 
a place, which might bring on an action. Th ut no 
Prince, having diſcovered the Conſul's deſign by Wh 
ſerters, marched with ſo much diligence, that he vi the wa 
there before him. He went to Zama to exhort u den 
inhabitants to make a good defence; and to reinforce , * 


their garriſon, he left them all the Roman deſerters i 
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they could expect no quarter from Metellus. Be- 
ſides this, he promiſed the people of that great city, 
that, at the proper time, he would not fail to come 
to their aid with powerful forces. * 

After having thus given his orders, he retired into 
places out of the common way, watching the mo- 


vas detached from the groſs of the army with ſome 
cohorts to fetch in corn, and convoy it to the camp. 
He fell ſuddenly upon him. But the valour of the 
Roman troops, and good conduct of their com- 
mander, prevented confuſion z and Jugurtha miſſed 
his aim. | | 
Marius arrived before Zama. It was a city ſituated 
in a plain, leſs fortified by nature than art, but well 
furniſhed with all things neceſſary for ſuſtaining a 
lege. Metellus inveſted it, and having poſted each 
of his Lieutenant Generals, he aſſaulted the place. 
The Roman army, according to cuſtom, began by 
raiſing great cries on a ſudden, and on all ſides. The 
Numidians were not daunted by them. They ſeemed 
prepared to make a good defence. The attack was 
begun. The Romans diſcharged abundance of darts 
md ſtones. Sometimes they endeavoured to ſap the 
all, and ſometimes. to ſcale it. They were eager to 
jin the enemy, and come to blows with them. The 
beſieged, on their ſide, ſhowered great pieces of ſtone, 
beams, javelins, and melted pitch mixed with ſulphur, 
upon them. Such of the Romans, who. kept a di- 
ance through fear, were not ſafe from wounds. 
Darts either diſcharged with the hand, or by ma- 
Clines of war, reached them every where. Thus 
te cowardly ſhared the danger with the moſt valiant, 
but not the glory. : 
Whilſt they were fighting in this manner around 
de walls of the city, . well attended, came 
uddenly on to attack the Roman camp, where no- 


* Parique periculo, ſed fama impari, boni atque ignavi erant.- 
| thing 


9 
his army, entirely relying on their fidelity, becauſe 7 | 
_ Ant 
10. 


tions of the enemy. He was informed, that Marius 
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6 thing was leſs expected, and having puſhed the guard 
or 


with ardour, hearing the noiſe of fighting behind hin, 
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he forced the gates. The troops were ſoon. in. dif. 
order. Many were killed and wounded. The preatct 
part fled. Metellus, who was aſſaulting the place 


immedaately faced about, and ſaw the troops flying 
towards him, He inſtantly detached all the. cayalry 
to the camp, and made Marius follow with part of 
the 8 infantry. Jugurtha, on their approach, 
retired. | e ones 

The next day, Metellus, before he gave a new af 
ſault to the place, poſted all his horſe around the 
lines : he then advanced to Zama. Jugurtha returned 
to the charge. But as preparations had been made to 
give him a good reception, his attack did not inter- 
rupt the aſſault which the Romans were giving the 
place, who fought at the ſame time on both ſides with 
vigour. The beſieged, from the top of the walls 
ſaw all that paſſed round the lines, and with anxiety 


watched the advan and diſadvantages of Jugur- cri. 
tha. Marius, * this "Sg fide __ Maff 
he commanded, deſiring entirely to turn their aten: niſec 
tion to the object on which it already was partly fixed, live 
for ſome time abated the efforts of his ſoldiers, as crime 
deſpairing of ſucceſs. Then on a ſudden he eau tate 


the ladders to be planted, and attacked the walls wit 
more vigour than ever. The Romans had almobiicrid 


carried the parapet, when the inhabitants poured ace, 
ſtorm of ſtones, fite, and darts upon them. Ton. 
was not all, Some of the ladders being broke, tho He 
who were on them were daſhed to pieces in their fired 
and the reſt got off as well as they could, molt de pre 
them wounded. Night put an end to this aſſadt in 
and alſo obliged Jugurtha to retire. , hi 
Mietellus conſidering that the ſummer drew 108" ha 
wards an end; that the city ſeemed till in a cond Ur thi 
tion to defend itſelf a great while; and that Jug" ; 
tha fought only by ſkirmiſhes and ambuſcades; nber 
ſolved to raiſe the ſiege. He put garriſons into the 
cities that had revolted from the King; after which "ined. 


ven Vor. 


- 
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went into winter-quarters in the Roman province, &. R. 643. 
upon the frontier of Numidia TILE * a 5 9 
He did not devote this interval to idleneſs and 
leaſures, as other Generals often did: and keeping 
Fugurtha always in view, he formed new deſigns for 
effectually putting an end to the war. He would 
have been highly praiſe-worthy if he had employed 
only honourable methods. But we have ſeen that he 
was not ſcrupulous in that point. Every means for 
ſucceeding was Juſt to him. He therefore 1 
w ſurprize an enemy he could not reduce by force; 
and in order to that, to bring over thoſe in whom he 
placed moſt confidence, and to engage them to be- 
tay him. Bomilcar, who was the intimate confident 
of the King, ſeemed to Metellus more capable of 
frving him in his deſign than any other. He cauſed 
propoſals to be made to him: he had even a ſecret 
nterview with him: and as that Numidian had actu- 
ly incurred the juſtice of Rome, been proſecuted as 
1 ctiminal, as we have faid above, for the murder of 
Maffiva, and had eſcaped by flight, the Conſul pro- 
niſed him, that if he. would deliver up Jugurtha 
alive or dead, the Senate would not only — his 
cime, but aſſure to him the poſſeſſion. of his whole 


rn 


ded 
— 


te. Bomilcar ſuffered himſelf to be eaſily per- 
ah Wadcd ; whether his genius was naturally inclined to 
nol erndy, or that he feared, on the concluding of a 
ed ce, his pumſhment would be one of the con- 
The dtions. * 92 | xn oaks 

hoe. He therefore did not let lip the firſt occaſion that 


fred. One day, perceiving Jugurtha anxious about 
epreſent ſtate of his affairs, he accoſted him, and with 

rs in his eyes, conjured him, © to take pity on him- 

If, his children, and the whole Numidian nation, 
e had ſerved him fo well. He repreſented to him, 
ond t the events of all their battles had been fatal to 
em; that the country was laid waſte z that great 
imbers had been killed and taken priſoners; and 
the the whole kingdom was either impoveriſhed or 
h ned. That he had made ſufficient proof of the 
wall Vor. VI. 1 valour 
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' A-R-643-yalour of his people, and. ſufficiently: 
e aloe of bis graph. . f. 
+ deliberating, that the Numidians would Bo for 
themſelves, and make an accommodation.“ 
Jinugurtha heſitated no longer. He diſpatched De. 
puties to declare that the King made an entire ſub. 
miſſion, and reſigned without condition, both himſelf 
and his kingdom to the faith and diſcretion of Metel 
lus. The Conſul immediately aſſembled all the per 
ſons of the order of the Senators who were then with 
him: and in the council, which he Ne AGO» 
cuſtom, with them, and ſome others, whoſe pr 
he thought proper at this deliberation, it was decreed, 
that Jugurtha ſhould pay two hundred thoutand 
pounds weight, of ſilver, about five hundred:thouſand 
pounds. ſterling; that he ſhould deliver up all hs 
elephants, with a certain quantity of arms and horks 
When this was executed, Metellus again ordered 
| him to ſend him all the deſerters in chains. Moſt e 
them were actually delivered up: the, reſt, as ſons 
they were informed that Jugurtha intended to ſurre 
der himſelf, had eſcaped to King Bocchus, in May 
Titania, They had done wiſelx. For Metellus. mk 
upon the rigour uſually, exerciſed againſt deſerters by 
the Romans. Many, of them, as Appian tells us, It 
cauſed to be fixed in the ground to their middles, a 
in that condition to ſerve as, marks 10 Arrows. a0 
darts, and then, to have. fires made around then 
whilſt they were ſtill alive. op 


=” ” = - =» ww 


When. Jugurtha had. been deprived in this manne 
of money, men, and arms, the Conſul ſent to un: to 
to come in perſon and receive the orders which nail the 
to be given him. At that moment, all the horror 4... 
his paſt crimes preſenting itſelf to his imaginatia 2 


he began to fear, that the Romans would inflict The 5 
puniſhment upon him he deſerved. Full of theſe * 
thoughts, he was ſeized with terrible agitations & 


confuſion of mind. There was- no retreat from UW 
diſtreſs to which he ſaw himſelf reduced. To reſur ery, an 
arms after all the blows he had ſuſtained, and 1 8 
; EIN ftencel 
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ſenceleſs condition he was in, feenied of all things 
the leaſt practicable. The thoughts alone of 2 
wretched ſtate into whieh he was about to fall, from 
the throne into ſlavery, made him tremble. After 
having paſſed fome days in theſe oruel uncertainties, 
he at length determined to renew the war. 
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N Metellus was continued in the command of the 
my in Numidia, with the character of Proconſul. 
jugurtha prepared for war with great attention, 
out loſing a moment's time. He aſſembled his 


wops; endeavoured, either by hope or fear, to bring 
back the places, which — — his party, to 
their duty; put thoſe which had not revolted, into a 
condition of defence; cauſed the old arms to be 
nended, and new to be bought; ſollicited the ſlaves 
o the Romans, and even the ſoldiers, with money; 
nd ſpared nothing that could conduce to a good 
lefence, 

We have faid that Metellus, in the beginning of 
tte preceding campaign, put a garriſon into Vacca. 
The principal inhabitants, at the King's earneſt re- 


hk regard to him, formed a conſpiracy againſt the 
domans. It broke out upon the day of a ſolemn 


he burghers had invited all the officers: of the garri- 
n to entertainments. The maſſacre was general, 
the Roman officers and ſoldiers in the place were 
tchered, Only Turpilius, the Governor of the 
ty, found means to eſcape. 

The news of this maſſacre extremely afflicted Me- 
Ws. He ſet out at ſun- ſet with the legion that was 
him in winter-quarters,' and all his Numidian 


eſul , and the hopes of plunder, made them ſupport 
he oo fatigue of a forced march with great ſpirit. They 
cell | R 2 | arrived 


weſt, and beſides having always been well diſpoſed 


val, when all! the city were making merry, and 


nlry, The deſire of revenging fo cruel a tre- 


— 
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A. R. t · arrived about three in the morning before the city, 
_ which expected nothing ſo little. The puniſhineatin 
| a manner trod upon the heels of the crime. E 
thing was put to fire and ſword. The place, which 
was very rich, was abandoned to the ſoldiers; -Tur. 
pilius was then cited before the council of war, az 
ſuſpected of treaſon, and holding intelligence with 
the inhabitants of Vacca, who had ſpared him. The fo 
caſe was not in his favour; and he defended himſelf P 

ill. Accordingly, though he was the particular friend in 
of Metellus, who did his utmoſt to ſave him, he vas a | 
condemned to be whipt with rods, and to laſe ha far 
head. | | 33:50 
It was on this occaſion, that the miſunderſtanding the 
between Marius and Metellus broke out. Marius 
was violent. for the gondemnation of Turpilius only | 
becauſe the General protected him, And ſome time par 
after, the innocence, of that unfortunate officer ap- f d 
earing, when every. body declared the, ſhare they WW {abc 

bad in the Proconſul's grief, Marius took a malicious 

pleaſure in inſulting him, and boaſting of having ztic: 
drawn down the wrath of the gods, avengers-of the to d 
violated rights of hoſpitality, upon the head of Me. the 
tellus. ID | to fl 

Plut. The * origin of this enmity was of a prior 
in Mar. Marius, who was conſcious of his ſuperior: men 
with which he united unbounded ambition, wit 
Metellus had choſe him one of his Lieutenant-Gene 
rals, did not conſider himſelf as obliged to the Cn 
ſul for an important employment, but as placed ij 
fortune on a great theatre, where his talents migi 
ſhine forth, and raiſe him to whatever was highel 
and inſtead of labouring, like the other officers, f 
the General's glory, he took no pains but for his oy 
endeavouring to acquire eſteem, and to turn the et 
of the army upon himſelf, in order thereby to. 
himſelf to the Conſulſhip, which was the height 
his wiſhes. I believe it will not be diſagreeable | 


Vices | 


and b 


* This account of the beginnings of Marius, is the editor's 
: | 
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the reader, if, after Plutarch, I give in this place a A. R. 644- 
brief account of the firſt years, and rife of a man, who — 
is going to have a great and illuſtrious part in our 
hiſtory, and is equally famous for his virtues and vices, 
for proſperity and adverſity. . 

Marius was, as every body knows, a ſoldier of 
fortune, born ® of very indigent and obſcure parents. 

The place of his birth was Arpinum, or ſome village 

in the territory of that city. He paſſes in hiſtory for 

a native of Arpinum; and Cicero, who was of the 

fame town, in more than one place, takes great ho- 

nour to himſelf from ſuch a countryman, and boaſts 

the glory of his native city, which-had given two de- Cic. de 
liverers to the Commonwealth, Marius and himſelf. les. fl 6. 

The education of Marius ſuited the fortune of his 
parents. They worked for their living, as he alſo 
+ did, during the firſt years of his youth, as a day- 
labourer an huſbandry. It is eaſy to judge from 
thence, that he had no tincture of the Greek letters: and 
afterwards, when he was ſettled at Rome, he affected 
to deſpiſe what he did not underſtand. Engroſſed by 
the ambition of power, he even thought it ridiculous 
to ſtudy the arts and ſciences of a people who were 
actually in ſubjection to a foreign yoke. He had 
however, ſays Plutarch, great need to ſacrifice to the * 
Grecian graces and muſes: and if he had learnt by 
the ſtudy of philoſophy and the polite arts, to ſoften 
the ferocity of his character, and to moderate his paſ- 
lons, he would not have diſhonoured the moſt glo- 
nous military exploits, and the moſt important ſer- 
vices rendered his country, by perpetrating cruelties 
ad barbarities, that give horror only to ou them 
named, But even in the moſt ſhining and moſt glo- 
nous times of his life, a kind of ruſticity and ferocity 


* Velleius is the only one I know, that makes Marius deſcend from 
Roman Knights (I. ii. c. 22.) Nor does he agree with himſelf; for 
8 (1. 1, c. 128.) he gives him an obſcure and unknown 

vin, 

5. I Arpinas alius Volſcorum in monte ſolebat 
i Poſcere mercedes, alieno laſſus aratro, Juv. Sat. 8. 
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ſpiſing riches and pleaſures, and only greedy of glory, 
only have deſerved that praiſe by the regularity of 


' paſſion, the deſire of aggrandizing hinafelf, to which 
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was always remarkable in Nr He had all the 

21d as well as all the bad a ruſtick education, 
His manners were always rude. and grofs ; but he 
was ſober, auſtere, jnured to labqur and fatigue; de, 


As to the probity aſcribed to him by Salluſt, he could 


his manners. For he never knew either integrity, ſin- 
cerity, or gratitude, when the purſuit of views 
were in queſtion. He was a man that had hut ons 


he never made any ſcruple to ſacrifice every thing, [ 
It was this ambition, that made him quit the 63; 
plough, to take up the profeſſion of arms, by which nen 
he was in hopes of raifing himſelf. He had the good BW wh 
Rant to be formed by a great maſter. He made in | 
his firſt campaigns at the ſiege of Numantia, under WW «bt; 
Scipio Africanus. That great man, who ſpared no of 
pains to know his ſoldiers, and had the greateſt pene- WW on 
tration with the moſt unerring judgment, diſtinguiſhed Wi oi 
young Marius from the reſt, He obſerved, that be WW cour 
gave more readily than any one into all the reforms. Wi of 7 
tions he made in his. camp, and the re-eſtabliſhment WW bouſ 
of diſcipline, He was a witneſs of his brayery on n man 
occaſion wherein Marius killed an enemy in his fight Sa 
In conſequence, he attached him to himſelf by _ whic 
and honourable rewards : and it is even faid, that WW wort 
Scipio being one day at ſupper with ſeveral offices firme 
the diſcourſe happening ta turn upon Generals, one Wl digni 
of the company, either to make his court to him, ot cond; 
in ſimple ſincerity aſked him, who was the perſon c. ind 7 
pable of ſucceeding him? Scipio, ſtriking Maris pirec 


ſoftly on the ſhoulder, ſaid, Perhaps this will be the He 
man. If this fact be true, it undoubtedly proves, # 
Plutarch obſerves, a great ſuperiority of genius, both 


in him who ſo early appeared ſo great, and in the. St. 
perſon who from the firſt beginning judged ſo well o op 
= dotus n 
* Induſtria probitaz—animus lubidinis & divitiarum victor, 8 of 


tummodo gloriæ avidus. SALLUST, 


the 
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the future. The hiſtorian adds, that this ſaying of A. R. 644, 
Scipio's Was catched up by Nici as an oracle, * 
which exalted his courage, and emboldened him to 
enter the path that led to honours and offices. | 

He was at firſt Tribune of the ſoldiers: and Sal- 
luſt ® obſerves, that when he was choſen into that of- 
fce by the People, his actions alone ſollicited in his 
favour. For he had appeared much more in camps 
and armies than in the Forum; and moſt of thoſe 
who voted for him, did not ſo much as know him by 
ſight. | 

He afterwards became Tribune of the People the 
63d year of Rome, not without having before expe- | 
nenced a refuſal, according to Valerius Maximus, Val. Max. 
who even ſays, that he had received the ſame affront 
in his little town of Arpinum, where he could not 
obtain any . office. But nothing was capable 
of diſconcerting him; and the conſciouſneſs of his 
own merit, joined with his ambition, ſupported him 
againſt all the events that were moſt capable of diſ- 
couraging him. He was aſſiſted in attaining the office 
of Tribune by the credit of one Metellus, to whoſe 
houſe himſelf and his forefathers had been attached 
many years, . e 

Salluſt + ſays, that in all the inferior offices, thro' Wo. 
which Marius paſſed, he acted ſo as to ſhew himſelf 
worthy of the greateſt. This he particularly con- 
irmed in his Tribuneſhip, in which he acted with a 
dignity, conſtancy, and loftineſs, above his preſent 
or condition and fortune. His great exploits afterwaxds, 
ca and moſt ſplendid proſperity; could ſcarce have in- 
ru pired him with a more noble pride. 
mw He propoſed a law, which inſtituted a new pre- 
wy <ution againſt cabals in the aſſemblies of the People, 


e Stipendiis faciundis, non Græta facundia, neque urbanis mundi- 
tus ſeſe exercuit—Ergo ubi primim Tfibunatum militarem à populo 
petit, pleriſque faciem ejus ignorantibus, facile (or rather fats) 
dotus per omnes tribus declaratur. 

f Semper in poteſtatibus eo modo agitabat, ut ampliore quam ge- 
rat dignus retur. * | 
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A. R. 64. and in the manner of g iving ſuffrages. This lay diſ. 


Ant. C. 


109. | 


pleaſed the Senators, whoſe credit it ſeemed to abridge; 


and the Conſul Cotta paſſed a decree in the Senate, 


for citing Marius to give reaſons for his conduct. He 
obeyed, and appeared before that auguſt aſſembly, 
not as a ſubaltern, that was to juſtify himſelf. before 
ſuperiors, but as a maſter, that gives the law; and 
declared to the Conſul, that, if the decree which had 


| juſt paſſed, were not cancelled, he would commit 


him to priſon. They were not much terrified by 


that menace, and Metellus, who gave his opinion 
firſt, ſeconded the Conſul. Upon that, Marius made 
his Serjeant enter, and ordered him to ſeize Metellus, 
and carry him to priſon. Metellus implored the aid 
of the other Tribunes, but ineffectually. The Senate 
was obliged to give way, and the law paſſed. This 
vigorous action did the Tribune great honour : and 
the People conſidered him as a defender, ready to 
eſpouſe their party on all occaſions againſt the Se- 
nate. They were miſtaken; and had ſoon proof 
of it. NN | | 

One of his Collegues brought on a law for diſtri 
bution of corn+to the citizens. Marius roſe up againſt 
this largeſs, and continuing firm to the laſt, pre- 
vented the law from being paſſed. By this conduct, 
he made himſelf equally eſteemed by both parties, as 


not ſeeking to pleaſe either the one or the other, and 


having the publick good ſolely in view. 

After the Tribuneſhip, he ſtood for Curule dle. 
But, as * Valerius Maximus obſerves, he could only 
make his way into the Senate by dint of ſulferng 
many repulſes. The adventure is ſingular, and with: 
out example. When he ſaw he was upon the point 
of loſing the Curule Ædileſhip, he renounced it 
through neceſſity. But the ſame day the Plebeian 
Xdiles were elected. He offered himſelf for this {- 
cond charge inferior to the other: and was again re- 


* Patientia repulſarum irrupit magis in Curiam quam venit. Val. 


jected 


Max. vi, 9. 
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experienced two repulſes in one day. He however 


food for the Prætorſhip. "1:35 
He was not rejected; but was very near it. For 
of the ſix Prætors, which were elected, he was the 


preſently after accuſed of caballing. . I have ſpoke 


fors on this occaſion. As to Marius, he ſupported. 
the hazards of a trial with his uſual loftineſs. The 
iccuſers having demanded that Herennius ſhould be 
heard as a witneſs, the latter pretended, that he ought 
tw be diſpenſed with, as Marius and his relations 
were his clients. It was the intereſt of the accuſed 
to ſuffer the thing to paſs in this manner. without 
noiſe; and to ſpare himſelf a witneſs againſt him. 
But that his pride could not admit. He roſe up, and 
declared, he was not any perſon's client, from the 
moment he had been a magiſtrate. This however, as 
Plutarch remarks, was not ſtrictly true. For only 
the Curule officers diſcharged clients from their de- 
pendance upon their patrons. Now Marius had not 
jet filled a Curule chair. However it were, the affair 
a firſt went very much againſt him. But at aſt, the 


ccaped condemnation, and continued in poſſeſſion of 
the Prztorſhip. BH.” "Bo. 

He exerciſed it the 637th year of Rome with no 
great reputation. The next year he was ſent into 
Hiſpania Ulterior, where he chaced ſome troops of 
robbers, | | 

At his return to Rome, as he had neither riches 
or eloquence, he wanted the two advantages which 
it that time attracted moſt conſideration. However, 
the virtues of ancient times, which were ſeen to ſhine 
out in him, a lofty ſoul, a courage ſuperior to all 
atigue and danger, a perfect ſimplicity in his way of 
lring, and, in a word, his ſeverity of manners, did 
wt fail to make him honoured. HE married at this 


jected. Thus he was the only Roman that had ever 
jſt nothing of his haughtineſs or hopes, andſpon after 


ft choſen, and not without great difficulty. He was 
above of Caſſius Sabaco, who was noted by the Cen- 


judges being divided in their ſuffrages, he thereby 


time, 
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14 time, and made a alliance, his wife being Ty. 
. lia, who was 888 and an C. 


tention, ſupplied Marius with the means of foreing 


on. 
Plutarch gives us here a remarkable inftatice 
Marius's courage in ſuffering pain. He had ſwolleg 
veins (varices) which disfigured his legs, and reſdhe 
to have them cut. In conſequence, he had oe of 
them treated by a ſurgeon, whom he would not per. 
mit to tie him, and ſuffered the operation without 
moving, or crying out in the leaſt, with a calm evun- 
tenance and profound ſilence. The pain was how. 
ever cruel, (ſome ſay it was fearing with hot irons) 
and he would not ſuffer the ſurgeon to operate upon 
the other leg; ſaying, that the cure was not worth 
the pain. Thus, ſays * Cicero, he bore pain like: 
man of courage; but thought it was not conſiſtent 
with human nature to ſuffer it unneceſſarily out d 
choice. | 

Marius had paſſed five years ſince his Preetorſhip 
without making any new adyances towards fortune. 
The queſtion with him now was to attain the Conſul 
ſhip. But the Nobility barred the entrance to it 
againſt. new men. They ſometimes permitted the 
to ſnare in the other offices; but they reſerved ti 
ſupreme dignity to themſelves, which they woll 
have thought diſgraced, if it had fallen into the han 
of a man of mean birth. Metellus, againſt his i 


„ that brought Ceſar into the populy 


this barrier, by making him his Lieutenant- General 
the army of Numidia. This was putting him int 
his own element: and in this employment he behamt 
in the moſt proper manner to deſerve univerſal efteet 
and admiration. No labour or danger, though en 
ſo great, were capable of diſmaying bim; nor 
uſefal function ſo low and minute as to be diſdan 
by him. He took place of all of his own rank 


ute iilp 
f Inerat 
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Ita & tulit dolorem, ut vir: & ut homo 
nec:ſſaria noluit. Tuſc. Quæſt. ii. 53. 


mejorem ferre fine ca 
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prudence, and ſuperiority of views ; and for 


1 and 


limſelf extremely beloved. For, ſays — 
zothing confoles thoſe who are obliged to undergo 


and conſtraint. Accordingly, the moſt agreeable 

of all ſights to the Roman ſoldiers, was a General 
ating brown bread with them, lying upon leaves, and 
ending a hand in opening a trench, or fixing the 
raliſades. - They did not eſteem the commanders ſo 
nuch who ſhared glory and riches, as thoſe who con- 
deſcended to ſhare in fati with them: and to 
ſhare in labours with them was a more certain means 
o gain their affection, than to ſuffer them to be idle. 
Such was the conduct of Marius: and this method 
& attaining the Conſulſhip had undoubtedly been 
tighly laudable, if he had not added dark contri- 
rances, bad practices, and at length declared en- 


ad one to whom he had obligations. 

Metellus indeed did give him ſome cauſe of com- 
plant, That General had excellent qualities: but he 
ns proud, haughty, and a at - a fault 
ry common to the Nobility. - 


frice, and permiſſion to go to Rome, to ſtend for the 
Lonſulſhip, Metellus ſeemed amazed at that 

k at ſomething extraordinary, and adviſed him as 
fend, « not to embark in ſo ſtrange an — 
Ind form deſigns above his condition. He told him, 
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' _ contemptor animus, & ſuper bia, commune Nobilitatis ma- 
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offices : 


fitaplicity A 
n eating and drinking, and patience 3 
thereby he 


t fatigues, than ſeeing others ſhare voluntarily in 
— This in ſome —ůů —ů J | 


nity againſt a General of the greateſt merit and virtue, p 
When Marius therefore aſked to be diſmiſſed the 


at it did not ſuit every body to aſpite at the firſt 
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AK offices : that he ought to be ſufficiently ſatisfied wil 
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his fortune: and laſtly, that it would argue prudence is 
in him not to demand that of the People, which would ſtal 
draw upon him the ſhame of a juſt repulſe. That fo of 
the reſt, he would diſcharge him, as ſoon as the pub. Wl 60 
lick affairs would admit.“ As he found himſelf ex. Wi (pi 
tremely . perplexed by Marius, who afterwards re. nua 
peated the ſame demand, he anſwered him with in. Mc 
ſult, That he ſhould not be in ſuch haſte to ſet out chir 
for Rome: That it would be time enough for him w vas 
aſk the Conſulſhip, when his own ſon ſhould do {." olli 
This young Metellus, who then ſerved under his fi. I 
ther, was only twenty years old; and a perſon could ef b 
not be Conſul till forty-three. nera 
So declared a contempt only ſerved to increaſe te fons 
ſtrong deſire Marius had to attain the Confulſhip, WW car, 
and to exaſperate him againſt his General. He Prin 
hearkened from thenceforth to nothing but his reſent-WW only 
ment and ambition, evil and dangerous counſellor, it u. 
His ſole care in the winter-quarters, where he com- ef th 
manded, was to gain the foldiery, by abating in tte cerne 
ſeverity of the diſcipline, and treating them with mo Prin 
than common indulgence. Beſides which, as ther tis 1 
were a great number of Roman merchants at Utica naſte 
he never ceaſed decrying Metellus to them, as a may ten, 
of greater ſhew than merit; whoſe pride was inſa¶ zccou 
portable, and who expreſsly ſpun out the war, to hin gre 
the pleaſure of commanding the longer. That as de co 
himſelf, with half the troops Metellus had, he cou life; | 
eaſily take Jugurtha in a few days, and bring bi But 
bound hand and foot to Rome. This diſcourſe mag dearefi 
the greater impreſſion upon theſe merchants, as the gurtha 
were weary of a war that ruined their trade. Thu: mon 
all, as well ſoldiers as merchants, in hopes of ſeeingivlere. 
the war ſoon terminated under another General, Wl! mac 
their letters to their friends at Rome, made g4MW/'<que 
complaints of Metellus, and highly extolled the mereeard 
of Marius. | ng up, 
| b muc 


® Ita cupidine atque ira, peſſumis conſultoribus, grafſan 
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Factious perſons make uſe of every aid. Marius 
gained even a Numidian Prince, named Gauda, to 
dis intereſts; he was Maſiniſſa's n by Mana- 
fabal, He allured him by the hopes of the kingdom 
of Numidia, which could not fail of being his, as 
ſoon as Jugurtha fhould be killed, or taken. The 
ſpirit of that Prince was damped by great and conti- 
nuat ſickneſs. Beſides which, he was diſſatisfied with 
Metellus, who had refuſed his ſervices upon ſeverat 
chimerical and ridiculous pretences. Gauda in eſſect 
vas eaſily perſuaded by Marius, and joined thoſe who 
ſollicited the Conſulſhip for him. n 1 
In the mean time Jugurtha found himſelf in danger 
of being deſtroyed by the artifices of the Roman Ge- 
neral, and the treachery of ſome of the principal per- 
ſons of his court. We have faid before, that Bomil- 
car, 1 over by Metellus, had adviſed that 
Prince to ſurrender to the Romans. Jugurtha having 
only followed that counſel in part, and ſtopt juſt when 
t was to be put in final execution, conceived a diſtruſt 
of the perſon who had given it him. Bomilcar dif- 
cerned this; and to prevent the revenge of a violent 
Prince, who ſpared nobody, was reſolved to compleat 
bis work, and to fave his own life by killing his 
maſter. He brought a Numidian Lord into his de- 
hen, who was highly conſidered by his country, on 
count of his birth, employments, and riches, and 
n great eſteem with the King. Unhappily for them 
the conſpiracy was diſcovered : it coſt Bomilcar his 
lte; the juſt reward of his perfidy. Eb | 
But the alarm which a conſpiracy, formed by the 
(eareft and moſt intimate of his confidents, gave Ju- 
gurtha, affected him ſo much, that he had no longer 
moment's tranquillity.” He thought himſelf ſafe no 
Where, The night, the day, the citizen, the ſtranger, 
al made him tremble. He never ſlept but by ſtealth, 
frequently changing his apartment and bed, without 
Keard to the decorum of his rank. Sometimes ſtart- 
ng up, he would ſeize his arms and raiſe great cries, 
v much had fear got the better of his reaſon. _ 
| en 
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A. . 4 When Metellus knew, by the of deferters 
ö the conſpiracy ——— and Botmilear 
pat to death, 5 Ma- 
rius continually. demanded: to be diſmiſſed. As he 
could not ho pe yea from a man who be- 
lieved injured, was ann to 
he at length permitted him to retire. * 
Marius was received at Rome by the People vit 
great marks of eſteem and affection. What had been 
wrote thither from Africa, had made great impreſſion 
in his favour, The high birth of Metellus, which 
had before acquired him reſpe&, ſerved: no longer 
but to excite enmity — ban and, on the con- 
trary, the obſcurity of Marius's extraction recom- 
mended: him to the People, who thought themſelves 
deſpiſed in the N expreſſed for that now man, 
as the Nobility termed him. The Fribunes, on their 
fide, laboured inceſſantly to animate the People, and 
never harangued, without Marius the 
praiſes, and loading Metellus with: reproaches For 
the reſt, it was not 850 the good or bad qualities of 
either the one or the other, that the affair was deter- 
mined: cabal, and the ſpirit of party, were the ſole 
motives in it. 
The credit of the Nobility was very moch. ind 
ſince many of them had been condemned, as. . 
have ſeen, for the crimes of peculation:and; extortion, 
and the power of the People much Thus 
appeared fully in the election of Contuls; The Pro 
pu declared ,openly for Marius, and, what had not 
appened for many years, a new man was eleded 
into this office. L. Caſſius Longinus was given hin 
N This was not all : at the requeſt oi ae 
Tribunes,. the command of: the am 
of Numidia, which had been continued by the Sn =*— 


nate ta Metellus, was A N by the f pen ut, a, 
Marius. em & 
lz dic 

* em jut 

ius is believed to have been the laſt new man, who quis con; 

made ws the Conſulſhip four and thirty years before, * liz? Ci. 


We 


| | MARIUS; CASSFUS, Canſuls. | 
We now ſee the new Conſul ſatisfied and tri 


of probity and gratitude, It will not perhaps be-dif- 

cob to gve Cicero's opinion of ſuch a conduct a 
here. 

kigues and artifices. uſed by Mare do diferadis Me- 

4 and then adds: He * wag at length deeded 


juſtice, in calumniating an excellent and Yluſtrigus 
citizen, who had made him his Lieutenant General. 
Can we, ſays he, after this conſider him as an honeſt 
nan? Can an honeſt man, from the motive of intereſt, 
he, calumniate, deceive, and defraud others of their 


vantage, however deſirable it may appear, for which 
tis allowable to ſacrifice the name and repute of an 
honeſt man? Wherein will this imagined utility com- 
penſate the loſs. ſyſtained by renounce juſtice and 
probity ? Is it not transforming one's ſelf inta a brute 
beaſt, when under the form of a man are cancealed 
the avidity and violence of a, brute?” Could the 
noſt ſevere caſuiſt expreſs himſelf with greater 


Metellus did not yet know what had; paſſed at 
Rome, and not doubting but that he ſhowld; be con- 
inued in the command in Numidia, he: applied to 
de war with vigour. Nat bg... | 


. | ? ” 
' Faftus eſt ile quidem Conſul, fed a.Me juſtitiaqus qui 
mum & graviſſimum civem, cujus legatus fuerat, in invi 
do crimine adduxerit.—Poſſamuſne Marium virum bonum ju 
tre —Cadit ergo in virum bonum, mentiri umenti ſur causa, 
mminar1 præripere, fallere? Nihil profectò minus. Eft ergo ulla: res 
ti, aut commodum ullum tam expetendum, ut viri boni & ſplen- 
deem & nomen amittas. Quid eſt quod afferre tantum utilitas iſta, 
ir dicitur, poſſit, quantum auferre, fi boni viri nomen eripuerit, 

em juſtitiamque detraxerit ? Quid enim intereſt utrum ex homine ſe 
Jus conterat in belluam an in hominis figura immanitatem gerat bel- 
uz? Cic. de Offic. iii, 79, 81, 92, 


SKEET EKT. 


Jugurtha 


umpbant: 4. 
but he attained all this greatneſs ſolely at the expence 


s begins with a brief azcount of the in- 


Conſul ; but he departed from the rules of hanour and 


nght ? Certainly, No. Is there upon earth any ad- 


energy ? 
C. Marrus; ö . ttl we 
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1 Jugurtha having loſt his friends, moſt of whon 


he had put to death himfelf, and had reduced "the Pp 
reſt to take refuge either amongſt the Romans « b 
with Bocchus, King of Mauritania, was in . 
perplexity. He could not make war alone, and with. 4 
out officers. And having lately experienced the per. the 
fidy of his old ſervants, how could he rely upon the "7 
fidelity of ſuch as were but juſt entered into his ſer. | 
vice? Every thing was ſuſpicious to him. He Bil © 
changed his route and officers every day. Sometime: ill © 
he ſeemed to intend to ſeek the enemy, and ſome. Wl 
times he retired into his ſolitudes. He often fled wy 
and ſoon after expreſſed impatience for coming to 1 
battle. He relied neither upon the fidelity nor w- l 
lour of his ſubjects. Wherever he turned his thought N - 
_ deſigns, he could ſee nothing that was nat "= 
iniſter. N hy | 

Whilſt he was fluctuating in theſe uncertainties = 
Metellus appeared on a ſudden with his army.” JW. 
gurtha, in this ſurprize, drew up his troops in vB dad 
good order as the little time he had would admit 8. . 
The battle began, and in the place where the King jo 
was there was ſome reſiſtance. All the reſt gavewy, tb 


and were routed at the firſt charge. The Romans re- 
mained maſters of the colours and arms ; but they 
took few priſoners, becauſe moſt of the Numidia 
eſcaped by flight. For, ſays * Salluſt, that they 
know much better how to do, than to figit. 

After this defeat, Jugurtha again deſpaired of the 
ſucceſs of his affairs. He' fled to the deſerts with tht 
deſerters, and part of his horſe, From thence here: 
paired to Thala, a great and rich city, where he kept 
moſt of his treaſures, and his children were; edu 
cated. Though, in order to arrive there, it way 
ceſſary to croſs; fifteen leagues of a ſandy counth 
without water, Metellus followed him thither, 4l 
hopes of terminating the war by the conqueſt of 


Nam ferme Numidas in omnibus præliis magis pedes quam am 
tutata ſunt. * 


9 


place 
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prized both Jugurtha and the inhabitants. That 
Prince, ſeeing that nothing was capable of ſtopping 
the Roman General, eſcaped by night from Thala, 
carrying with him his children,. and the greateſt part 
of his treaſures. The flight of the King did not pre- 
vent the city from making a good defence: it was 
very well fortified both by art and nature. The ſiege 
continued forty days, at the end of which the Ro- 
mans, after _ fatigues and dangers, made them- 
ſelves maſters of the place. But they loſt the whole 
plunder of it. The deſerters, ſeeing that the rams 
had made a breach in the walls, and they had no re- 
ſource left, carried the gold, ſilver, and every thing 
of moſt” value in the city, into the King's palace. 
There, after filling themſelves with wine and 

cheer, they ſet fire to the palace, and deſtroyed them- 
klves with every thing there in the flames; thereby 
condemning themſelves to a greater puniſhment, than 
they could Fave apprehended from their enemies. 

Jugurtha, after the taking of Thala, ſeeing that 
wthing could withſtand Metellus, removed, with 
ky followers, through great deſerts, into the country 
& the Getuli, a ſavage and barbarous people, who 
ud not ſo much as know the name of Roman, He 
ſſembled them, accuſtomed them by degrees to keep 
weir ranks, follow enſigns, execute the orders of 
their commander, and, in a word, to perform all the 
laties of war. YT | 

On another fide, he ſupported himſelf with the al- 
ance of Bocchus. That Prince, at the beginning of 
war, had ſent Ambaſſadors to Rome, to demand 
d be received into the alliance of the Roman Peo- 
le. This was a conſiderable advantage in reſpect to 
e war undertaken againſt Jugurtha. But the ava- 
te of a ſmall number of Senators made this affair 
carry ; whether they were bribed by Jugurtha's 
ney, or were for making Bocchus buy the alli- 
Ice of the Commonwealth. For Salluſt is not very 
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place, and cauſed water to be carried thither in leathern A. R. &. 
bags. The ſudden arrival of Metellus extremely ſur- . 
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A-R.645-explicit upon this head. This refufal had prejudiced 
; OE the King of Mauritania againſt the Romans, 2 made 4 


He * it neceſſary to change his conduct 


enemies the new ones were, who had lately joined t 


his kindred and friends, who, gained by the Numi. 
which, Jugurtha was his ſon-in-law. - But indeed, 
Princes, who had many wives. The two King 
agreed upon a place for joining their armies. They 
the Romans were the moſt unjuſt people up 
kind, and in particular to all Kings. That as it v 
ambition alone that made them arm, they ſucceſſively 


attacked all Kings and States, now him (Jugurtha), 
© heretofore Perſeus and the Carthaginians, and as for 


_ plunder, and kept his priſoners and the baggage 
his army. Jugurtha judged, that taking the ci 


ſhould come to its 'relief, there would be a ba 
which he much deſired. For his view was, by lon 


manner, as ſhould make it impoſſible for him 
recede. 


| junction of the two Kings, marched to incamp 16 


well there. His deſign was not immediately to ol 


him the more ready to hearken to the ſollicitations of 
dian, determined him to unite” with: him. Befidg 
-theſe alliances had no great weight with the African 
there gave each other their faith in form. Jugurths 
animated Bocchus, by repreſenting to him, „ That 


earth, of inſatiable avarice, enemies to all man. 


as poſſible Bocchus himſe lf.“ 97 
The two allied Kings marched together toward 
the city of Cirta, where Metellus had laid up hi 


1 
- 


would be a great blow; or that, if the Roma 
ſignal action, to engage Bocchus on his ſide in ſuch 


Metellus having received advice of the. alliance i 
the city of Cirta, and took care to intrench him 
Jugurtha battle, as it had been his cuſtom-bel 


order to know previouſly to all things hat kind 
others; after which he: would be more 
taking his advantages in a battle. gh? 


It was here that he received the news chat Mar 
was appointed to ſucceed him: he knew before, © 
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t had been choſen Conſul, Whatever force of A. R. 645. 
nind Metellus had in other reſpects, he could not — 
port this unforeſeen ſtroke, which made him ſhed 
ears, and ſay things little worthy of ſo great a man. 
E was indeed a mortifying thing, to have an almoſt 
ertain victory, which he had ſo much advanced, torn 
wt of his hands. But what affected him moſt, was 
ut the honour of it ſnould be transferred to his enemy. 
or, had the command been taken from him to be 
en to any one but Marius, he would have been 
nuch leſs ſenſibly afflicteec. 5 

The concern Metellus was under, prevented him 
um acting with his uſual vigour; beſides which he 
ought it madneſs for him to forward an enterprize 
his own. peril, of which another was to have all the 
vantage and glory. He contented himſelf with re- 
enting to Bocchus by his envoys, 4+ That he 
ould not make himſelf an enemy of the Roman 
ople without cauſe: That he had a fair occaſion of 
uking an alliance and amity with Rome, which were 
uch preferable to war for him. That, whatever 
nfdence., he might have in his forces, it was not 
dent to hazard certainty for uncertainty. That it 
w eaſy to engage in a war, but often highly diffi- 
t to extricate one's ſelf out of it. That the en- 
ance of it was open even to the moſt cowardly, but 
quit it depeaded only on the victor. That there- 
te he ſhould maturely conſider what ſuited him and 
kingdom; and not compound his preſent flouriſh- 
g fortune with the unhappy fate of Jugurtha.” | 
bocchus replied, <* That peace was his deſire; but 
he pitied Jugurtha's misfortunes; and that if Me- 
Js thought fit to make his ally the ſame offers as 
been made to himſelf, all parties would ſoon come 
in agreement.” The General ſent again to Bocchus, 
o approved ſome of the propoſals made to him, and 
Kited others. Theſe negotiations took up time, and 
Tented both ſides from acting, as Metellus deſired. 
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ih trepares every thing for his en He be. 
rangues the People. He ſets out from Rome, ord 
arrives in Africa. Metellus is perfetily well receing 
ot Rome. The honour of a triumph is granted hin 
Upon an accuſation of extortion, bis nts es refuſe 
examine the journal of his adminiſtration. Maria 
begins Ly forming and enuring his troops for war. I 
beſieges and takes Capſa, a place of importance. I 
befieges a caſtle which was f ovary; impregnable, and 
almoſt diſcouraged by the difficulties be finds at "it. 
Ligurian climbs up the rocks, and gets to the 1 
the fort. He reaſcends it again with a ſmall dun 
ment given him by Marius. The detachment enters 
fort, and the place is taken. Sylla arrives in the can 
Birth and charakter of that famous Roman. 
joins Jug urtha with his troops. They attack Maris 
and have ſome advantages S firſt. They are ofit 
ward; d.feated and put to the rout. Marius's 


in marching. New battle, in which the Romani on * 
again vittorious. Bocchas ſends Deputies to Marge - _ 
and then to Rome. Marius, on the inſtances of I * 
cbus, ſends Sylla to him, After much = 
delivers up Jugurtha into Sylla's hands, * The Wi or 
aſcribes the glory of this even: to bhimſelf. Mari ** 
triumph : miſerable end of Fugurtha. DE Hide 
Facts. Cenſorſhip of Scaurus. The ſon f Fai _ 
Servilianus baniſhed the city, and then put to Fr the 
his father for his infamous condu#, The fon of Fol 5 11 | 
Allobrogicus interdifted by the Prætor. Singular he * 
rafter of T. Albucius. His vanity. He u m een 
for extortion. Staurus accuſed bore the Prop, "hl borrhe 
acquitted not without t difficulty. The Tu 70 | 
Domitius transfers the e op 955 2 _ te far 
to the People, to 0b] 
One we 
vt all | 
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rius took extreme care to provide every thing 
that was neceſſary for the war conſigned to him. He 
evied recruits for the _— z and demanded auxiliary 
roops of the Allies, States, and Kings: he invited 
the braveſt of the Latines to join him, and even per- 
ſaded thoſe who had ſerved out their time in war, 
and been diſcharged, to follow him in this expedition. 
Erery body was eager to give in their names for 
trying under him. They aſſured themſelves of vic- 
pry, and did not doubt but they ſhould return laden 
mth booty. This declared zeal for Marius mortified 
the Nobility very much. On his fide, he treated 
dem with haughtineſs, ſlipt no occaſion for attacking 
nd decrying them publickly, and boaſted frequently, 
hat the Conſulſhip was a trophy he had gained over 
e effeminacy and worthleſſneſs of the Nobility, The 
hemence of his harangues to the. People may be 
aged from that which Salluſt has preſerved, or per- 
ups lent him, and I proceed to repeat here. 

* I know, Romans,” ſaid he, that moſt of thoſe 
* whom you raiſe to dignities, behave in a quite dif- 
b ferent manner after they have obtained them, from 
' what they do when they ſollicit them. At firſt the 
appear laborious, ſuppliant, and modeſt : but af- 


fayours, they abandon themſelves to floth and 
pride. In my opinion, the reverſe of this beha- 
your ought to be obſerved, For as the intereſt of 
the publick is infinitely to be preferred to the Præ- 
torſhip and Cenſorſhip, more attention ought to 


flliciting offices. 1 am not ignorant how heavy a 
burthen that is which you have conferred on me. 
Io labour in making preparations of war, and at 
the ſame time to be frugal of the publick money; 
o oblige perſons to enter into the ſervice, whom 
one would not willingly offend ; to have the care 
vt all things at home and abroad; and to acquit 
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HILST theſe things paſſed in Africa, Ma- A. R. 64. 4 
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terwards, as ſoon as they are inveſted with your 


be had in the adminiſtration of the State, than in 
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e dious, the factious, and declared enemies i; 1 
% more rude and arduous ſituation, than can well be 
imagined. To this add one more inconvenience il © 
& which is peculiar and perſonal to me. If othen © 
„commit a fault, their ancient Nobility, the go 
<« rious actions of their anceſtors, the credit of d * 
« families and relations, the great number of the 
« clients, all theſe, in a manner, come in to their aic « 
and ſecure them: whereas all my reſources are 6 
„ "myſelf, and I have no ſupport but what I am t C 
„ find in virtue and innocence : for all the reſt i * 
« wanting to me. I ſee that the eyes of all the worl 4 
« are upon me. The equitable and judicious fayo « 
« me, becauſe they are convinced that I have nl © | 
« view iw all my actions but the publick good: bu « | 

* the Nobility ſeek only occaſions to diſcredit an 1 
cc prejudice me. This is one reaſon that induces i 61 
ee to make new efforts that I may not fruſtrate yo « ] 
ce expectation, and may render their bad deſigns i of 

, <« effectual. From my earlieſt youth I have t 
'« cuſtomed and enured myſelf to labour and dan * a 
« What I have hitherto done from the mere love i © 0 

c“ virtue, I ought now with more reaſon to do out d 
% opratitude, ſince you have laden me with your i © t! 
« yours : and this is entirely my reſolution. It WW © t! 
« hard for thoſe who, to attain dignities, have 2 © at 
« ſumed the maſk of virtue, to continue long in fa 

« conſtraint, when their ambition is ſatisfied. As 10 © w 

« me, who have exerciſed myſelf in it all my life, af 

« can ſay, that long habit has in a manner rendered pL 

c natural to me. You have charged me with the vl © th 
r againſt Jugurtha : and this is what gives exteq be 
„ offence to the Nobility. Now I deſire, Roma © wa 
« you will conſider with yourſelves, whether, ine ble 

« of the choice you have made, it would be bear 

« for you to take, out of that troop of the Nobill © anc 

« to fill up the office in queſtion or ſome other “ Th 

« like, a man of an ancient family, and one adorn my 


« with having borne all the great offices of the d 
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s for want of practice, and entirely diſconcerted, he 
« may take out of the very people he deſpiſes a guide 


« choſen General to command an army, has more 
« be to him inſtead of a maſter. I know ſome, who 


« tories, and to ſtudy the art military in the books of 


after they have received authority; before they 
« have authority, they ought to learn to command. 
« Suffer. me now, Romans, to compare with theſe 
proud Nobles your ' Conſul, whom they are for 
6 |efſening with the title of New Man. What they 
learn from reading and precepts, I have learnt by 
practice and experience themſelves. The inſtruction 
© they have from books, I have from many years of 
actual ſervice. And now judge on which you 
& ought to ſet moſt value, on words or actions. The 

j deſpiſe the meanneſs of my birth; and I that of 
their valour. I am reproached with my fortune, 
they with the unworthineſs of their conduct. But, 
* after all, I know that men are all of one and the 
* ſame nature; and that, conſequently, the moit 
* worthy are the moſt noble. And indeed, could we 
* aſk at preſent the forefathers of Albinus or Cal- 
* purnius, who they would rather have for ſons, 
* thoſe actually deſcended from them, or me, is it to 
de doubted but they would anſwer, that they al- 
* ways deſired to have children virtuous and eſtima- 
* ble for their own merit? If they think — have 
* a right to deſpiſe me, they muſt then deſpiſe their 
* anceſtors, who began their nobility by virtue, 
* They envy my dignity : why don't they alſo envy 
my labours, dangers, and the innocence of my 
* life, that are the Hope by which I attained it? But 
S 4 «theſe 


but without ſeryice and experience; in order that A. R. 


« and monitor, to ſhew him his duty. And indeed, 
s it often happens, that a man whom you have 


« need of. another General to command him, and to 
s when elected Conſuls, have began to read our hif. . 


s the Greeks. This is manifeſtly reverſing the order 
« of things. For, though they do not command till 
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1.7% theſe men, whom their perverſe ptide has blinded, 
| , % behave as if they deſpiſed your dignities, and aſk 
« them with as much boldneſs and confidence, as if 
e they had deſerved them by the wiſdom and virtue 
e of their condutt. They are certainly in a very 
« great error, to think-of uniting in themſelves things 
« 8 and to pretend to the rewards of 
« virtue, whilſt they enjoy the pleaſures of idlenek, 
« When they ſpeak before you, or in the Senate, 
« they take extreme care to celebrate their anceſtors, 
and believe repeating their glorious. exploits reflect 
great honour upon themſelves. But this is juſt the 
„ reverſe. For, the more the lives of thoſe great 
« men abound with noble actions, the more theſe of 
* their deſcendants, if without them, deſerve con- 
« tempt. The glory of anceſtors, it muſt be owned, 
« is alight for their poſterity : but a light that equally 
« illuſtrates vices and virtues. As for me, I cannot 
e boaſt my anceſtors, but I can repeat my own ex- 
<« ploits, which is undoubtedly more glorious. Ob- 
« ſerye, I beg you, how unjuſt they are. They pre- 
te tend to derive luſtre from the merit of others; and 
„ vill. not admit me to derive any from my own, be- 
e cauſe I have not thoſe ancient ſtatues at home, with 
„ which they adorn their houſes, and becauſe my 
glory is recent, Rut is it not better to be one's {elf 
« the author of one's own nobility, than to diſhonour 
„ that derived from anceſtors ? I know, if they 
« ſhould undertake to anſwer me, they would not 
« fail to employ fine words, and to make very «lo 
% quent diſcourſes. This is a glory I do not pre 
« tend to diſpute with them. But as, whilſt you 
take pleaſure in doing me honopr, they ſpare nc 
e calumnies on all occaſions againſt you and me, 
thought it incumbent upon me not to hold m. 
peace, leſt my ſilence ſhould be taken for admitting 
« what they ſay. For, at bottom, I have nothung 4 
« fear, and no diſcourſe can hurt me. If it be tu 
« jt can be only to my praiſe; and, if falſe, m 
« actions ſufficiently bely, and refuſe it. But, — 
8 « ma 
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« mans, as all this is intended agai 
« preſume to cenſure you, for 
« the ſupreme dignity of the Commonwealth, and 
« next the command of a very important war, to me; 
« reflect ſeriouſly, I conjure you, whether you have 
« any cauſe to repent it. I cannot, to aſſure you of 


2 2 


— > 


« tues, Conſulſhips, and Triumphs of my anceſtors ; 
s but, if it is neceſſary, I can ſet before you military 
« rewards of every kind; pikes, enſigus, crowns : I 
can ſhew you the ſcars of honourable wounds all re- 
6 ceived before. Theſe are my ſtatues, theſe the ti- 


Gy a». = © 
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(by inheritance, as to my adverſaries, but which I 
- © have acquired by my labours and dangers. You 
„(find no art nor order in my words: that is an art 
ly WY © upon which I neither pique myſelf, nor ſet much 
ot WY © value. Virtue makes itſelf known ſufficiently by 
x- WY © itſelf : others may ſtand in need of fine diſcourſe to 
b © cover the ſhame of their ac ions. I have not ap- 
e. * plicd myſelf to the ſtudy of the Greek literature; 
nds I ſaw that thoſe who have, did not become ber- 
e- ter men in effect. But what I have learnt, and 
ny * which is of more value for the ſervice of the Com- 


* monyealth, is to uſe the ſword, to _ my poſt, 
* toattack or defend a place well, to fear nothing 


* no other bed but the earth, and at the ſame time 
to ſupport both hunger and fatigue, And theſe 
* are things I ſhall teach my ſoldiers. I will not let 
* them live in want, whilſt I riot in plenty. I will 
* not aſſume all glory to myſelf, whilſt they have 
* only toil and labour. Such a conduct ought not 
* to be obſerved in reſpe& to citizens. To live one's 
elf in ſloth and luxury, and exact rude ſervice and 
* fatigue from the ſoldier, is to act as a maſter over 
* ſlaves, not as a General. It was by a quite diffe- 
rent conduct our anceſtors acquired themſelves ſo 
much glory, and did the Commonwealth ſo much 
* tonour, Now the Nobility, after having entirely de- 
generated 


- 


ving firſt confided 


« what you are to expect from me, produce the Sta- 


« tles of my nobility, which have not fallen to me 


but infamy, to ſuffer cold and heat alike, to have 
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A. R. 645: generated from their glory, 'deſpiſe us 3 ug, Wh 


4 endeavour to tread in the ſteps of their anceſtors ; 
& and exact dignities from you as their right, with- 
« out taking any pains to deſerve them. I repeat it: 
« theſe men, ſo proud of their birth, impoſe ſtrangely 
« upon themſelves. Their anceſtors left them al! 


« 
cc 


that it was in nature to tranſmit, their riches, ſta- 
tues, the glory of their names and great actions: 


but they have not left them their virtue, nor indeed 


40 


could they do it; virtue, of all good things, being 


< the only one that can neither be tranſmitted nor in- 
* herited. They ſay I live in a groſs manner, and 
« without what they call elegance and po 
« becauſe I have no great ſkill in ſetting out a feaſt; 
« make no uſe, at the entertainments I give, of co- 
« medians and buffoons; and that I give no more 
<« for a ſlave that is to be my cook, than for one to 
« work in my field. All this is true, and I freely 
« confeſs it. I learnt from my father, and other per- 
« ſons of virtue, that ornament is for women, as la- 
„ bour is for men: that men of worth ought rather 
<« to aſpire” at 
« more honour than the moſt magnificent robes. As 
« they think quite otherwiſe, let them follow their 
& taſte. 
e bauches; let them end their lives as they have be- 


«c 


lory, than at riches: that arms do 


Let them paſs their days in wine- and-de- 


an them; and leave us to duſt, and ſweat, and 


« military fatigues, which we prefer to all their vo- 
« Juptuouſneſs. But they do not act in this manner. 
« After having wallowed in ſhameful pleaſures, they 
come to deprive us of the rewards of virtue and valour. 
« Thus, through inſupportable injuſtice, depravity 0 


manners, and luxurious eaſe, which ought to ex- 


« clude them from all offices, does them no hurt, 


cc 
cc 


(c 
cc 
cc 


and are only fatal to the Commonwealth, in giving 
it unworthy leaders and magiſtrates. ? 
« After having anſwered my enemies, not 
as their infamous conduct, but as my own cha 
racer required, I ſhall add a few words upon the 


publick affairs. Above all things, Romans, J 
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« ſhould expect, with a kind of aſſurance, good fuc- A. R. 64 


« ceſs of the war in Numidia. You have removed all hy + | 
the obſtacles that formed Jugurtha's ſtrength: j 
« mean avarice, ignorance, and pride. Tou have an 
army in Africa that perfectly knows the country, 
« that has all the courage neceſſary, but that hitherto 
« has not had good fortune. A great part of the 
« troops are periſhed either by the avarice or temerity 
« of their commanders. O you then, who are of 
« age to bear arms, come and join your efforts with 
« mine, and ſuſtain with-me the honour of the Com- 
« monwealth. Do not be diſcouraged by the exam- 
ple of paſt misfortunes, nor fear, that your Gene- 
«.rals will treat you with pride and inſolence. After 
J have given you orders, you ſhall ſee me, in 
* marching, in battle, divide fatigue and danger with 
« you. Except in point of command, I ſhall make 
no difference between you and myſelf. You may 
« conceive, that with the aſſiſtance of the gods, vic- 
„ tory, ſpoils, and glory wait for, and ſeem to in- 
« vite, you. But though you had not all theſe ad- 
« yantages to hope; the intereſt only of the Com- 
« monwealth would ſuffice to induce good citizens, 
« as you are, to defend it with valour. Cowardice 
never exempted any one from death. Never did 
« father deſire that his children ſhould be immortal, 
but that they ſhould become men of great honour 
and probity. I ſhould ſay more on this head, 
„Romans, if words could make cowards brave: for 
as to the valiant, I think I have ſaid enough.“ 
Plutarch gives reaſon to think that many ſtrokes of 
this ſpeech are really Marius's : and the thing is not 
improbable in itſelf, At leaſt it is certain, that his 
character is wonderfully ſuſtained in it, his vanity as 
a ſoldier, his antipathy to the Nobility, and his con- 
tempt of polite learning. We ſhall ſee him through- 
out his life juſt what he appears here, a great warrior, 


but with nothing elſe to recommend him. 
He put himſelf into a condition to make good his 
promiſes by effects. He embarked with the utmoſt 
; diligence 
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A. R. sf. diligence the proviſions, arms, military cheſt, and the 
| — other things neceſſary for the army. He at the ſame 


time made Aulus Manlius, one of his Lieutenants, ſet 


to compleat the levies, without confining himſelf to 
the ancient cuſtom, which admitted no citizens to 


ſome ſecurity for the zeal and fidelity of her foldiers. 
Marius accepted all that offered themſelves indiffe. 
_ rently, even the pooreſt, and thoſe who had nothing 
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out. As to himſelf, in the mean time, he made haſte 


ſerve in the legions. but thoſe who had ſome eſtate; in 
order that the Commonwealth might have 


at all. Theſe dregs of the multitutle were always ex- 
tremely attached to him; and ambitious as he was, 
he conceived that with their aid he ſhould'form a on- 
ſiderable party at Rome. He put to ſea with a much 
greater body of troops than he had orders to raiſe, and 
arrived in a few days at Utica. Rutilius, the Lieute- 
nant General, reſigned the command of the army to 
him; for Metellus had induſtriouſly avoided ſeeing a 
ſucceſſor, the ſight of whom only would have been 
extremely mortifying to him. 
That General, on his arrival at Rome, exp 
to find every body highly diſguſted with him; . 
ing how much his adverſary, by his inveterate and ca- 
lumnious harangues, had laboured to render him 
odious to the multitude. He was agreeably deceived, 
The firſt heat of diſpleaſure being over, he was very 
honourably received, not only 57 the Senate, but 
even by the People. A Tribune however oppoſed 
his triumph: and Metellus on that occaſion made a 
ſpeech to the People, of which Aulus Gellius has pre- 
ſerved us a paſſage entirely noble, and of the utmol 
elevation of ſentiments. * Romans,” “ ſaid he, © as 
it is a conſtant maxim, that it is more eaſy for good pn 
« men to ſuffer, than to do, injury; this Tribune, Wh vicien, 
* who is for having you refuſe me a triumph, docs 


Quanto probi injuriam facilids accipiunt, quim alteri tradunt, 
3 — quam gratiam mihi, pejorem X —. babuit. Nam 


me injuriam ferre, vos facere vult, Quirites : ut hic conqueſtio, iſtic 
vituperatio relinquatur. A. GELL. XU. 9. 
& 
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« you more 
« juſtice, and you would do it : ſo that though I ſhould 
« have cauſe to complain, you would deſerve to be 
« blamed.” Metellus obtained a triumph, and aſſumed 


the ſirname of Numidicus, which perpetuated the re- 


membrance of his exploits in the war of Numidia. 


It is very probable, that it was alſo at this time, 


that * being accuſed of extortion, he received a teſti- 
mony in his favour, from his judges, more glorious: 
than the triumph itſelf. For, when he produced the 
regiſters of his adminiſtration in his defence, not one 
of the judges would ſo much as caſt an eye upon 
them, nor ſeem to doubt a moment, whether what 
Metellus advanced were true or not; declating loudly, 
that to be aſſured of his innocence, there was no oc- 
calon for any other proof than that of his whole life, 
and univerſally acknowledged integrity. xx. 

The Conſul Marius, after having 3 his 
kgions' and the auxiliary troops, marched his army 
nto a plentiful country: and diſtributed all the plun- 
der he took in it amongſt the ſoldiers. He attacked 
and took ſome towns and caſtles of little ſtrength, and 
fought ſometimes, or rather ſkirmiſhed, in different 
places. this means, the new-raifed ſoldiers ac- 
euſtomed themſelves to ſtand firm upon occaſion. 
They ſaw that thoſe who fled were either killed or 
ken : that the braveſt have leaſt to fear; that arms 
xe the ſource of glory and riches, and the ſupport of 
their country; their liberty, and all that is deareſt 
amongſt men. Thus, in a ſhort time, there was 
$0 difference between the old and the new-raifed 
troops. i 5 2914: 


* Audivi hoc de parente meo puer: quum Q. Metellus cauſum de 
Fami repetundis diceretquum ipſius tabulz circumferrentur in- 
piciendi nominis cauſa, faith judicem ex illis Equitibus Romanis, 


paviſſimis viris, neminem, quin removeret oculos, & ſe totum aver - 
teret, ne forte, quod ille in tabulas publicas retuliſſet, dubitaſſe quiſ- 
quam, verum-ne an 
Non in tabulis, ſe 
uiſtratæ 
U. 10, 


Iſum eſſet videretur, Cic. pro Balbo, rt. 
in vita Q. Metelli menta ſincerè admi- 
provinciæ legenda fibi judices crediderunt. Var, Max. 


Marius, 
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A. R. t. Marius, after having diſciplined his ſoldiers in this 
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manner, and gained various advantages over the enemy, s 
ſeeing himſelf in a condition to form ſome great en- 1 
terprize, reſolved to ſurprize Capſa. It was an im. hf 

ortant place, ſtrong both by art and nature, de. A 
fended by numerous inhabitants, and provided with « 
munitions of every kind. The horror of the count di 
in which it was ſituated, rendered the conqueſt of it & 
Kill more difficult. Except the places around the * 

city, the whole country was deſert, uncultivated, bar. * 
ren ſands, and infeſted with very venomous ſerpents, wg 
This ſituation ſeemed to render the acceſs to Cap! pro 
impracticable to the enemy. But Marius, juſtly 00 
thought, that would undoubtedly be the very thing Was 
that would make them leſs upon their guard, as having or f 
nothing to fear. He therefore concealed his deſign rut 
with the utmoſt care, and in other reſpects took his ae 

meaſures with abundance of prudence, He began by it nc 
carrying off all the cattle in the country, which be WW te: 
gave to the care of the auxiliary cavalry, with orden Wl tice, 
to drive them on with the troops. Every day part af 8 
theſe cattle were diſtributed to the army; and o their I ud! 

- ſkins Marius cauſed leathern bags to be made. The ent 
ſixth day he arrived on the banks of the“ Tana. After WW bc: 
a ſhort ſtay, he left all the baggage there, and Joaded aldi 
the carriage-horſes only with the bags filled wit gere 
water. Each ſoldier was ordered to carry one, In Wi boils 
this condition they moved forwards about ſunrlet, WW nidia 
They marched all night, and halted in the day, Tae WW hin 


third night, before day-break, they arrived at a place WW ercmi 
abounding ig valleys and ſmall eminences, which 
were only two miles diſtant from Capſa. Marius kept 
his troops as much concealed as poſſible between thele 
little hills; and at day-break, many Numidians, who 
ſuſpected no danger, having 71275 the city, be cert 
made his horſe, with the nimbleſt of his foot, adyanct 

on a ſudden towards it to ſeize the gates. The in- beſe 
bitants immediately ſurrendered ; either through tne 


* Geographers do not mention this victory. 
amazemen 
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amazement and terror oceaſioned by ſo unexpected an A. R. 646 
attack, or becauſe they 2 the people had — 
been ſurprized without the walls, and had already 
fallen into the enemy's hands. The city was burnt. 

All the Numidians capable of bearing arms were put 

to the ſword; the reſt were ſold, the ſpoils were 
diſtributed amongſt the ſoldiers. This rigour, ſays 

Salluſt, was contrary to the laws of war. However, 

neither avarice, nor cruelty, induced Marius to com- 

mit it. He conſidered this place was of great advan- 

uge to Jugurtha: that the Romans could not ap- 

proach it without great difficulty : chat he had an in- 

conſtant and perñdious nation to deal with, which it 

was impoſſible to keep within bounds either by lenity 

or fear. Could all theſe reaſons ſuffice to juſtify a 

cruelty contrary to the law of nations, exerciſed upon 
inhabitants who had furrendered without deceit? Was 

t not ſufficient to demoliſh the place? But the mo- 

tives of intereſt, in war, had long taken place of juſ- 

ice, and ſerved inſtead of reaſons.  _ 


= 
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f So extraordinary a ſucceſs did Marius great honour, 
nd highly increaſed his reputation. His leaſt pru- 
6 Wh dent enterprizes were however attended with glory, 
er Wl becauſe they paſſed for effects of his courage. The 
o WY ldicrs, charmed with the mildneſs with which they 
ere commanded, and at the ſame time inriched with 
In Wl ſpoils, extolled their General to the ſkies. The Nu- 
et nidians dreaded him, as if there had been ſomethin 
a him more than human. In a word, both allies and 
ace enemies believed that the gods directed and inſpired 
wel BH him in all his undertakings. en 5 
pO After this happy event, he advanced towards other 
ele i places: ſome of them he forced; many others he 
who Wi burnt, which the diſaſter of Capſa had induced to 
deer: and putting all to fire and ſword, he filled 
ance Witte country of the enemy with deſolation and horror. 
ah Theſe conqueſts coſt the Romans very few men. 
He formed another enterptize, the execution of 
mich was very difficult. Not far from the river of 
Mulucha, which ſeparated the kingdoms of 2 ; 
an 


8. 


1 - 
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A R-645.and Bocehus, in the midſt of a vaſt plain, way 4 4 
3 2 mountain, of rather a rock of great circumference b 
and prodigious height, upon the top of which ſtood a 1 
caſtle of moderate bigneſs, to which there was but 0 
one very narrow avenue; all the reſt being nothing but 
precipices, as ſteep as if they had not been the work of 15 
nature, but cut and levelled by human induſtry. Te 
| garriſon wanted nothing: they had proviſions in abun. 
f dance, and a ane of water in the rock. Jugur Wi \ 
had depoſited his treaſures in this fort. Marius ws 10 
very deſirous/ to make himſelf maſter of it. It va . 
extremely difficult to carry on approaches, to cut the il ... 
foil, and to make uſe of machines againſt it. Wha BY .. 
they had gone fo far as to make the batteries advance. | 
with great pains and danger, the - beſieged "enher o 
broke them to pieces with tones, or ſet them on f dr 
and reduced them to aſhes. The ſoldiers could not " 
ſtand faſt at work, on account of the unevennels « mY 
the ground. The braveſt of them were left upon then. . 
place either dead or wounded, and the reſt loſt ug 
311 | | defo 
| Marius, after having ſpent many days ineffectuiy b. 
and without advancing his works, was extremely p - 
plexed, and did not know what to reſolve.” Hower gl: 
the extraordinary good fortune which had attend 
him in all his enterprizes, ſupported him. He expel: a 
rienced it again here. A Ligurian ſoldier” gather. d d 
ſnails, which he ſaw in the clefts of the rocks, areal: 
inſenſibly almoſt at the top of the mountain. Curia. 
natural to man, induced him to advance till fame ke. 
and ſometimes by the help of oaken branches, v 513, 
fortunately grew there, and ſometimes by the chf. . 
that afforded moſt hold, he got up to the platform u di 
the fort, and ſaw, that it was entirely abandoned 
all the Numidians being poſted on the fide the rin, 
fiegers attacked. The Ligurian immediately Mich c 


ſcended, and gave Marius an account of what he uy my 
ſeen. The Conſul being aſſured of the truth by d 
foldiers, whom the Ligurian conducted to the fa 
place, reſolved to take the advantage of ſo lucky 
diſcove 
2 | 


MARIUS, CASSEUS, Contſes. 
tifcovery, He choſe hve of the moſt active trumpe- 
ters of the army. He detached four Centurions with 
their companies to ſupport them, and commanded 


them to obſerye the Ligurian's orders. 
The next day they let out, after having provided 
themſelves with every thing neceſſary. * The ſoldiers, 
by their guide's direction, left every thing behind that 
might retard. them, took off their helmets to ſee the 
better, and bared their feet to be the leſs expoſed to 
liding. Their Iwords were tied behind their backs, 


the Numidian faſhion, and conſe uently lighter, and 
ot ſo apt to make a noiſe. The Ligurian went fore- 


wots of trees, that projected, he took care to make 
cords faſt to them with running knots, on Which the 
foldiers might lay hold in order to climb with leſs 
üffculty. He lent his hand from time to time 
b thoſe whom ſo ſtrange a way daunted. In the 
wughelt parts of it, he made them go one by one 
before him, and diſburthened them of their arms, 
which he carried after them himſelf. When a place 


kw him aſcend and deſcend ſeveral times; and by 
hat meanz he encouraged the whole troop under his 
reftion, They arrived at laſt, after many farigues 
ind dangers, on the top of the mountain, which they 
bund abandoned on that fide ; becauſe the Numidians 
I 3 employed at the place which the Romans at- 
IcKed, N p G 

Marius had harraſſed the enemy all day. But when 
e was informed by couriers, that were diſpatched to 
m directly, of what the Ligurian had done, he ex- 
prted his troops anew, led them on to the attack in 
Kon, and commanded, them to cover themſelves 
ith their bucklers joined together. To terrify the 
demy at a diſtance as well as near, he ordered the 
bers, lingers, and machines, to diſcharge all to- 


nes in throwing down and burning the batteries of 
YL a T the 


25 


4; well as their ſhields, which were of leather, after 


kemed dangerous, he made the firſt trial of it. They 


273 


107 


noſt, and when he found either points of rock, or 


er. The Barbarians, who had ſucceeded ſeveral 


* 


* 1 bes: the beſiegers, were full of confidence. Far from 


- * * 


keeping behind their parapets, it was their cuſtom ; 
7 * ſhew themſelves day and night on the ſide of the wall, 


with the folly of his enterprize, and th np 
the ſoldiers to make them ſpeedily the ſlaves of Jy 


| thoſe who were neareſt the danger ſoon followed then 
and not long after, all in general betook. theniſely 
to flight, as well the armed as the.unarmed. © Thi 
the ſword, and advanced continually fighting, wit 
' a ſingle man of them. Thus | | 
rected by a lucky effect of chance, mage his fault re 
camp with a great body of horſe, Marius had left hi 
at Rome in order to raiſe that cavalty in Latium, at 


mous Sylla, of whom ſo much will be ſaid in the k 
him well known. He was of the houſe of Comeli 


the note of infamy inflicted upon P. Cornelius Rl 
finus, who was the ſtem af it, and after having de 


above ten pounds of ſilver plate in his houſe. 


. © 
* 
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proudly inſulting the Romans, reproaching Marius 


' gurtha. 1 
Accordingly at this time ſeeing the beliegers n. 
double their efforts, they alſo de oobled their con- 
ſtancy and courage. But on à ſydden, whilſt thi 
paſſed, they heard a great noiſe, of trumpets behind 
them. The women and children, Whom  curioſit 
had brought upon the rampart, immediately fled 


Romans ſeeing their diſorder, preſſed them with ft 
greater vigour, bore down all before them, put all « 


out the deſire of plunder's Hoang capable of ſtoppin 
Marius's temerity, cor 


dound to his honour. | 
L. Sylla, the Quæſtor, arrived at this time in tl 


amongſt the Italian allies. This Quæſtor is the 
quel. For this reaſon I think it neceſſary to mal 


ſo productive of great men, and ſo abounding 
honours. But, the branch from which "he deſcend: 


had fallen into obſcurtty. J haye related elſewhe bs, . 


the cauſe of the fall of this branch, where I ſpoke; 


twice Conſul. and Dictator, was expelled the Send 
by the Cenſors in the 477th year of Rome, for hari 
is ſingular, this note of infamy in ſome mes 

9 ten 
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ended to his deſcendants, none of whom attained the 
Confiſhip, though ſome of them had been Pretors. 
This decline in point of dignity was attended with 
hdigence- Sylla inherited but a very ſmall fortune 
Sm his father, and paſſed his youth in great ſtraits, 
Me was afterwards reproached with this by a man of 
kn and virtue, who hearing him boaſt very much 
of his exploits in Numidia, faid to him: And how 
en you be an honeſt man, you, whom your father 
left nothing, and are however ſo rich?“ For, adds 
Putarch, though manners in thoſe days had not pre- 
red their N ſeverity, and were already much 
Banged and co 17 5 by luxury, the perſon who 
wks thus to Sylla “ ſeems to conſider as equally 
War fy, the ſquanidering of a great patrimony, and 
i continuing in the poverty of one's anceſtors. For 
te reſt; if on the ſide of riches, Sylla's lot at -firſt 
ws hard, on that of great talents and genius, he had 
chat was neceffary to reinſtate the glory of his 
tame, This is his picture as Salluſt has given 


us. | | | 
Filly L vas carefully inftruted in the Greek, and 
loman letters, and was perfectly maſter of both. 
te had a great heart, loved pleaſure ; but glor 
fore. In times of leiſure, he gave himſelf up to his 
kite for pleaſures and diverſions ; however, ſo as his 
urs never ſuffered by it. He was eloquent, inſinua- 
an eaſy friend, and of incredible addreſs in con- 


when his circumſtances would admit of makin 
ſelents, he gave of all Kinds, but particularly mo- 


k v |; : | 

r low bud - dd ade f ivmplar d¹,L,ͤLat, I To cia 
$9 Hiagindtaviec. ©; 8 

f Sulla literjs Græcis atque Latinis juxta atque doctiſſimè eruditys, 
"Wu 01ngent1, cupidus vo uptatum, gloriæ cupidior : Otio n 
tamen ab negotiis nunquam voluptas remorata—facundus, calli- 
E amicitia facilis: ad fumulanda negotia. altigudo ingenil incre- 
dls; multarum_ rerum, & maximè pecuni# fargitor; atque fzli- 
mo omnium ante civilem victoriam nunquam ſuper iaduſtriam for» 
n fut; multique dubitavere fortior an feliczor eſſet. Nam quæ 
Fa fecit juc eres habeo ꝓhdent an pigeat diſſerere. 
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ing and diſguiſing his deſigns. He loyed to give, 


* . © 


1 = 64s. ney, with profulion. He. was always fortunate jd 
107. 


was never below his fortune; and it has beg 


never produced eicher more ſudden, or mere vio 
effects. a * . 


behaviour. He took. pleaſure in ſerving euern Yor 


__ himſelf familiar, whether in ſerious affairs, or at gat 
and exerciſes, with perſons of the loweſt rank. 


NT and the. — fo that Sylla and 
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even the moſt ſo. of mankind, v b 
which he terminated the civil war; . re 


whether. it were more Jul to term. Man brartz 


happy. But after that fatal epocha tg is virtue, f 
8 the ſame man: and 5e pre poi 


When Sylla arrived in n Marius's canip, he was' 
ſolutely ignorant of the art of Wart but he 
long before he made himſelf à pet x 
He made it his particular care, amon others Bing 


to gain the ſoldiers favour by hig po ite and of on 1 


that defired it; and often 1 requeſts. *Who 
he received any good office from others, wich Wi: n 
ſhunned as much a8 gomble, to avoid laying Him on 
under obligations, he conſidered gratitude as a. det 


which he was deſirous to diſcharge oi the firſt oc ber! 


On the contrary, when he had done a fa he fuſion 


ired no return: and the more of this p for 
deb btors he had, the better he was pleaſed. He malt. 


en ir 
military functions, works, marches, „ ir „. 
charged chem with ardour, and was reſent ks | 
where. Far from cenſuring the Conſy}'s conduct ec 
gratify a miſtaken. ambition, his only care was not long 
I ſurpaſſed: by TY, one in prudence and courage, i 
even to ſurpaſs every body if he could. Such em t 
qualities at El gl CN him the hearts both of the ng 


friends for ſome time. But a good underſta | 
could not long ſubfiſt'berween two men of cher Marit 
bition. We. ſe A' declared enmity $ rung 
their friendſhip. 5 8 coolr 
Jugurtha, in the. mean time, refle&ting upon 
Job of his beſt towns, and the greateſt part of 
treaſures, perceived that he was not in a W 


| ' p i 
* : e N 1 | 
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cher to conquer in a pitched battle, ar fee himſelf 


qut whoſe aid n could do nothing, was averſe to this 
andu&. To make him come into it, he employed 
ks uſual arts, * corruptpg with preſents of money 
boſe HO had moſt_aſcenQancy aver tne King of Mau- 
mania. On his ſide, e promiſed that Prince the 
third part 1 Numidia, if they ſhould drive the Ro- 
out of Aeg or if a peace ſhould be con- 
ec, chat ud not coſt him any part of his do- 
ions. Theſe offers determined him. 

He joined Martha with a great army; and at a 
ne when Manns leaſt expeted:1t, and was upon a 
meh, retiring intg his winter- quarters, they both at- 
wked him almoſt the laſt hour of the day. They 
upoſely choſe that time, becauſe the darkneſs of 
be night might very much diſconcert the enemy, to 
Nom the country was unknown; whereas on their 
de, whether victorious or defgated, night was in 
ter favour, The ſurprize at firſt cauſed ſome con- 
ion amongſt the Romans, who had not time either 
b form themſelves in order of battle, or to take their 
dual ſtations ; the infantry being mingled pell-mel] 
d the midſt of tis hbrſe, They loſt. abundance of 
n in this firſt att, notwi ding the great ya- 
uur with which they behayed. I hey were ſurrounded 
* all ſides by the Numidians, whoſe number greatly 
We reeded theirs. 9 — the old ſoldiers, taught 
not long experience, and the new ones by. their exam - 
„forming different companies, as chance brought 
n together, drew themſelves up in a circle, and 
rng on all ſides in cloſe order and well covered, 
ned the charge of The Barbarians with intrepid 


"TILL 


eit 


ut never quitted his perſon, and which he had com- 
ad, not of thoſe Wan attached to * 
. c 


kprived of hig whale kingdom. But Bocchus, with- 


| ds / 3 277 
ſupport the wat, and that it was abſolutely neceſſary A.R.64s. 


Ant. C. 


207. , 


558 


KR 1 but of the moſt brave, be. ſupported 


| a 


Rimſelf 8 by different fi 


dlſtancè from each other, and by 1 908 


perity and ſucceſs i 
'z&cording to their kl Matius, who Tree 


_. thanded his army to Keeps. a profound fllenee, mT 
that purpoſe, ordered the different cel 5 . 


- elne . I" 


threw: himfelf every moment Into. the 18 
enemy; ; and not g able to malle N 2 e 
give the neceſſary orders, he end ed Tio 
in; with his hand: 
the Barbafſgns; IK 
-ONGOVING th 
'over Ge 
arius, intent th 
two hit ae 


15 
idle 


The day was Wo rn, tou 
not ceaſe g off on the 

night gave them a great a hin 
they redoubled their ardgor. 
ſecuring his army a retreat, ſei 


oops thither, and intrenched chere, 
then, from the difficulty of following 
&mihences, put an end to the ba * e howeye 
did not remove their armies, but .Colitithy 
at the bottom of the hills, whi 4 5 
bled them to ſurrounßd. 
The Barbarians, drunk in u ning 1 2 
e battle, paſſed a 
1 age „ raiſin 


the night i in dancin 
ebſerved all that paſſed aribhigft the enemy, eon 


made by the trumpets for the tch& of the 
not to be ſounded?” But as f. 5 60 
he commanded the grumpets to bol th 7 5 
together, and the” tfbops to marth out of 
in, rok with greaticries on all ide Th 
Hranians and 5 farig ved w their 95 7 
exerciſes, had hardly 5 to ſleep. Ih SN: ys 
awakened ſuddenly 75 this terrible 50 „ they co 
Either take to their arms, Eſcape by. flight, nor d 
mine upon any thing falutary. in then 
preſſed by the enemy, without any body to et gecult 
Zink dran hier vp, the euttiule, Mrs bee, A Wit 
in a manner ſto ified, and por the them od of th 


ferſes, They Ne eerie tirel diſperſe; and abandon bs 2 
moſt of their en arts ; 4 greater Maven =, 


was made of them in 25 battle, th! "iff all the f 
drowling 
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towſineſs and fear having deprived them of che n. 64s, 
geans of eſcaping. N COT a 3 
Marius, after this victory, continued his march to 
uke up his winter - quarters in the maritime cities. 
The great advantage he had lately gained, had made 
lim neither lefs citcumſpect, nor more preſumptuous. 
He marched with as much caution” as if the 1 
lud been always in view. After having given the of- 
bers all the neceſſary orders, he however ated with 
s much care, as if he had nobody to ſecond him. 
He was ſeen on all ſides, and praiſed and reproached 
wery one as they deſerved. He was no leſs vigilant in 
the camp than upon the march. He went the rounds' 
limſelf, not through any diſtruſt that his orders were 
ot obeyed, but to make the ſoldiers love fatigue, by 
Rene them that their General ſhared in it with them. 
ind indeed Marius, during this whole war, kept up 
de diſcipline rather by the ſenſe of honour and emu- 
tion, than by chaſtiſement and ſeverity. And this 
method ſucceeded. The Commonwealth was as well 
krved under his mild and indulgent command, as if 
ie had treated his ſoldiers with more rigour. - _ 
After a march of four days, the Romans arrived 
tar Cirta. Jugurtha and Bocchus came thither to 
Mack them again, having taken their meaſures to do 
bin four different places at the ſame time. But Ma- 
fivs was upon his guard againſt all ſurprizes, and the 
Numidians and Moors were entirely defeated. Sylla 
ſtinguiſhed Himfelf in this battle. Jugurtha dif 
vonders in it: an having killed an enemy with his 
0m hand, he even went up to a conſiderable body of 
Roman infantry, and ſhewed them his bloody ſword; 
Cying out to them, that they fought in vain; and 
tar he had juſt killed Marius: This lie was very 
ler ſpreading terror and diſorder amongſt the Ro- 
mans, But Sylla, and Marius himfelf, coming up 


107. 


' Ipſe circuire, non tam difidenitia——quim uti militibus exæquatus 
dum imperatore labos yolentibus eſſet. Marius—pudore magis quam 
lo exercitum coercebat—Nifi tamen reſpublisa pariter, ac ſeviſſimo 


Werio, bene atque deco geſta - 
* 4 i to 
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29 MARIUS, Cassius, -Conſuls, 
A.R.645-to reanimate them, Jugurtha, after having exha 
| * all the reſources of he accireſs and er A 
* fought. tenaciouſſy, till he remained - almoſt | alone, 
eſcaped with great difficulty e . 
This ſecond defeat diſcouraged Bocchus, and mads 
him think of ſeparating his intereſts from -thoſe of 
Iugurtha. He accordimgly let Marius know that he 
defired an accommcdation, and that he would ſend 


two perſons of truſt, with whom he might enter into Wl ar 
a conference. Sylla and Manlius were charged with WW »: 
this commiſſion. Sylla was eloquent, as. we have Wl to 
faid ; which advantage gained him the honour of ti0 
being 2 upon this occaſion, '* He expreſſed : 
to the King the joy he conceived that the gods had a; WW na 
length opened his eyes, by inſpiring him with the g. Bo 
ſolution of preferring peace to war. He tepteſente 1h: 
to him, that the alliance of a Prince, whoſe” erimes dhe 
were ſo great as Jugurtha's, was unworthy. of him: WH in! 
That cn the contrary, that of the Romans was equally i 6 
honourable and advantageous. He gave him to un. 
derſtand, that he had in his hands the means of pur. 
chaſing it; and cencluded with ſaying, that as m 
Roman People knew how to repel injuries, they ae vt: 
knew how to reward ſervices i: and that theymever oe: 
ſuffered themſelves to be outdone in generoſity ll 1 
8 Bocchus, on his fide, to juſtify his con- bis 
duct, complained, that he had been refuſed at Rome 
the alliance which he had demanded by kis Ambak 
ny he offered however to ſend others thicher, | 
| arius approved it. Accordingly, ſome time after, 

. he choſe e out of thoſe in whom he repoſed mol 1 
confidence, and made them ſet out with full power dat 
to conclude a peace at any price whatever, V 
| Theſe Ambaſſadors were met by Getulian robber: ben 
who ſtripped them of every thing, and treated them an 

with great cruelty. They accordingly came to S ticir 

in a very bad equipage, who commanded in the 0 % "ith 

ſence of Marius, who was then employed- in attacking 

a fort in deſert and remote places. Sylla, who 1. ts, c 
bunty; 


naturally generous and magnificent, inſtead of gelpinng 


2 


\ - 
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tion, and treated them ſplendidly. during forty. 


their confidence, and by them that of their 
maſter, of which he made ſuch great advantage in the 
ſequel. _ When Marius arrived, the Mauritamaps, di- 
rected by Sylla's advice, demanded a ſuſpenſion 
ums, and permiſſion to go to Rome. Their demands 


yere granted: and immediately two of them returned 


to Bocchus, to give him an account, of their negotia- 
ton, and the other three ſet out for Rome. | 
When they arrived there, they applied to the Se- 
nate, and, according to their inſtructions, ſaid, that 
Bocchus had been ſurprized by the artifices of Jugur- 
tha; that he „ of his fault; and that he aſked 
the alliance an 
inſwered in theſe terms : © The Senate and People 
« of Rome forget neither Teryices nor injuries. As 
« Bocchus repents his fault, they grant him pardon. 
« As to their alliance and amity, he. will obtain them 
« when he ſhall have deſerved them.” What a ſtile, 
what haughtineſs is this! Could we believe that it is 
oz powerful King this anſwer is addreſſed? _ 
The new Conſuls were undoubtedly in office, when 
this paſſed. | . 


amity of the Romans. They were 


„ 
te Mauritanian Ambaſſadors. in the fad conditio A . 
öberein they Joined him, gave them a very goed. re-» 16. 


52 till the General Trgtcurned. By this means he - 


C. Aris Servanus. eee AR. 646. 
Q. SzryiLivs Cxpio. _ 


This year is famous for the birth of Cicero, and 
that of Pompey. | | 

When x); had received the Senate's anſwer, 
te wrote to Marius, who had been continued in com- 
mand, to deſire him to ſend Sylla to him, in order to 
their conferring together. Marius made him ſet out 


vith an eſcort of a ſmall body of horſe and foot, with 


8. P. Q. R. beneficii & injuriz memor eſſe ſolet. Ceterum Boc- 
cho, quoniam pœenitet, dilecti gratiam ſacit. Fordus & amicitia da- 


buntur, quum meruerit. 
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| AK. » ori lhe Arm ed * . "HE had ſe veral ſubſe & 
1 2 for difquict in his We at firſt through the dae 
pete Meeting of Volax, the forr of Botchus, 0 
Ppesreck with a thouſand hope; and ſoon aftef ef Ji: 
5 een  Syll believed” himfelf betrayed" 


- 


otux, when he ſaw the King of Numidia with forees \ 

conſiderably ſuperior to His own fo near him.” He 

R = was neither Green, nor  conclived þ 

dughts of revenging Himſelf upon the Meg 8 « 

rince': and this res well for him. 'Volux gen Wl * 

with fidelity: and they paſſed together quite thiougi Will « 

Jugurtha's camp, without the latter daring to attack | 

the Romans, whom he ſaw eſcorted by the ſon of hin | 

in whom all his hopes were placed. Sylla, in con- WA | 

. quence, arrived in ſafety at the court of Bocchus, d 

In the ſecret conference they had together, the Wil « 

KL. King of Mauritania at firſt, in order to deſerve the fl 

4 alliance of the Roman People, ſeemed to confine hin- * 

| felf to rhe offer he had made, to intermeddle ho farther WY d 

in Jugurtha's. affairs, and not to aid him with either WA u 

troops or money. Sylla gave him to underſtand, WW \ 

« that the Romans would not be ſatisfied" with that WY fe 

kind of neuttality. That to obtain their arnity, ue . 
neceſſary to do them an effectual ſerviet: that Hell 

the power in his own hands,” and that to deliye up B 

Jugurtha was at his diſcretion. That in that Caſe the Mm 

- Romans would have an obligation to him; that their Wi << 

alliance and amity would be aſſured effects of it; and in 

that they would add to his dominions the part ef Nu- K. 

midia, to which he pretended to have a right.“ Boc- 00 

chus expteſſed great repugnance to this propoſal. WI m. 

Whether he was really ſhocked at it, or to peſerve Ml fe 

ſome outſide of probity, WHich the moſt wicked do al 

not avowedly renounce; or laſtly, to fell his cm , H 

the dearer, . he repreſented, & that there was ah ali- I fo: 

atice ſubſiſting hetween him and Jugurtha, as well BW = 

4 very near affinity both by birth and marriage: anal "i! 

that if he ſhould break his faith with him, be ſhould «i 

riſque alienating the affection of his own ſubjects, who lin 


hated the Romans, and loved Jugurtha very * 
* 


FI 


mile from 5. to do what was 


3 | 
Cary fo ; 
he anility of the FRomans®- © 5 . 


us made this Comp erg 2s 


e matter of 
2 | * 

Ye MI he had an ea at Oh * cr 5 

miſed to deliver up Sylla to him, upo Upon the 4 1 

ans, that that was te 

only bs bing the Rom: Senate ip. A 

never leave an, 3 1 | 


e bred Meth by e BY 
Ans, that had inen . Ws. 3 4 


"LES 


2 af 


even 


Vantage having remon 


DE et for the ſeryice of the Com 
did this Barbarian Fi e Me 2 wy ad 
chery, givin 8 0 and Ju 
hy ve Fa Otomiling Rania to "oi 
p the Numidian, ht the Numidian to deliver dg 
the Roman. A conference was pom 4 =” 
upon; under pfetext of treating of peabe; ot T. ” 
Gua nor Jugurtha came to it, becauſe each was af-” | 
ſured that his enemy was upon the point of being . 

lvered up to him. £5 

The night before the day fixed for the interview, * 

Bocchus was in a ſtrange perplexity, The nearer he * 1 
moment for deciding approached, the more his un- 

certainties increaſed. 1 He i indication was for favour- 

ng Jugurtha; but fear reduced him to cf] 

—— The agitation of his mind. * his 
N 2 actions, his air, his Tobe d i 

ment, which moment, ſpoke. the dif- 

ferent ſentiments 12 I. At K ian. 

all. powerful motive of little aby 

He ſent for Sylla, and 3 Fake 2a ob kim 
for ſeizing the Numidian. The conference was held 
and Jugurtha being come to it without arms, and 
vith little or no guard, perſon? p blaced in ambuſcade 
killed all that attended him, Graces himſelf, loaded 
him with * and in that condition put him 
into 


| r Sölle * hands, who, cel carr 4 
| Ib: | "hunt the wat Fe, 8 holly i 

TEE if there can be honour i in conguering 
of another. Howevervit welt, © Ma 
A en 415 for ding 5 45 Ml of the 
* comple onqueſt, was h If, de. 
4 3 of that bor [ FG that determin 141 it. 
This adventure was the more affecting to Rim, as 
lla openly triumpheg upon it without an 'reſerye. 
2 ated on this o@aſion; ſays, * Pluta like a 
of, fluſhed bi 
began rOtaſte the 


© Young man immoderately  gree 
=". With, glory, of which he 2 fi 

charms. Inſtead of aſcnbing the hogour of this eyent 

* to his General as he 0 liged to do by his dut 

be as he ought to have made an inviolable rule, h 

afſymed the greateſt part of it to hingſelf, and had 

4 ring made, which he always wore, and uſed as ; 

+4, „ on which he was repreſented recęiving Jugurtha 

. $6 the hands of Bocchus. Marius, ſtung to the 

8 this kind of inſult, never forgave 1 it. And 


was the origin of that implacable hatred which 
which coſt the Commonwealth ſo much blood. 


ards broke out between thoſe two Romans, p 


a” 


oY for 


n P. RuT1L1ivs Rorus. paſ 
105. Cn, Marius Maximus, witl 


Marius paſſed the greateſt part of this 1 Ain in 
Africa, no doubt employed in regulating his new en- 
queſt. It is not eaſy to ſay exactiy what thoſe cguls- 
tions were. But Numidia was not then reduced into 
2 Roman province, and we ſhall again re Kings of 
Mafinifſa's race riſe up. 

Marius was ftill in Africa, when he received news 
that he was elected Conſul for the ſecond time. The 
extreme danger of Italy, which was threatened ny 


n O- onimm e, djlt dit re i-) u ee * 3 au 
PLYT. præcept. reip· ger. p. 806. „ ITY 


w_ . —_ 
*25 AY 
an invaſion by the Cimbri,; 
Cæpio and Mallius in Gauß had made it n Act. 
break through all rules and party intereſts, to reinſtate * 
a perſon, in office at ** end of three ' years, WhO had * 
+ found ſo much difficulty to attain the Contulſhip ferr 
che firſt time, but who Was ter chene as theſe = 
reſource of the Commonwealth. 
He therefore immediately returned © to 'fraly, wo 
entered Rome in triumph va. the firlt day he entered 
upon office, that is, on he feſt of Janyary ;, exhi- 
bring a ſight to the Romans, which they could — 7 
belieye even when they law it, zgurtha, a captive | 
and in chains: that fon le dn y, during whoſe © 
life they could not ſo much as arten themſelxes chat - 
they ſhould Tee an end of the war; ſo united in him "x 
was valour with arts and ſtratagems, and ſo fertile 
was his genius in reſources, even in the midſt of the > 
moſt deſperate misfortunes. His two ſons followeti 
4. in this mournful ceremony. It is faid, that in 
the proceſſion, he appeared, like a man out of his 
| ſenſes. He was thrown into a dungeon, where the 
fallen. in their haſte to ſtrip him of his ſpoils, tore 
obe to pieces, and pulled off the tips of his ears 
for the ſake of the pendants he wore in them. He 
paſſed ſix whole days in that horrid priſon, ſtruggling 
vith famine, and retaining to the laſt moment an ar- 
dent deſire to live: à fit end, adds Plutarch, a due 
reward for his atrocious crime. It is of exam- 
ple, that ſuch vile wretches as he do not the di- 
vine vengeance even in this life. - 
Marius, either through abſence of mind, or oh. Plut. in 
tineſs, entered the Senate, after the ceremony, in his Maris. 
robe of triumph, which was without example. He 
perceived, that the whole preſence was ſurprized and 
ſhocked at that innovation. He quitted the hall that 
inſtant, and returned in the uſual habit, that is, the 
robe bordered with purple. He however had till on prin, | 
a ſimple iron ring; it was not till his third con . 
ſhip that he aſſumed a gold one. . 


* 
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DETACHED ; 


£ brenne rA 
6 TID he's Toro roceed to e wi with 605 Cim- 
bri,, I ſhall give ſome facts a place here, which have 
12 l wink the Hiſtory in general, and hon 

" deſerve not to be omitted. OO 
Scaurus in his Cenſorſhip po. which was during the 
- Confulſhip, of — 17 N utmdicus and Silanus, for- 
a,  niſhed a new aig his ob and ,untratable 
7 Aae Th Collegue, M. Druſhs, Seng 
preten - contrary b to invariable cuſtonh, t 
. continue in office, though in the like caſe ſur- 
. Ef Cenſor was obliged to abdicate. But the Tri 


es of the People, threatenin to uy him 1 in me 

5 compelled Rim 2 i. 8 *. Th 

His Cenſorſhip, though abridged in this manber, i ae 

yas however famous for works, that do him b pro 

He made a great highway, W. ent gan at Fil wea 

extended acroſs part of Ly e building nue 

or at leaſt the rebuilding, Ache Bri bridge Millviue G cho 

called Ponte Mola, over the Tiber, 2 fmay him 

, _Kance from Rome, is aſcribed to bers 8 N telat 

The ſame times almoſt ive us de Into 

the exceſſes into which vice ſometimes hurries young Wl 1:5 

perlons,. eyen of illuſtrious birth, and of the fe- WW Abe 

Tunes that attend them. The ſon of Fg abius, Servilia- pay! 

nus, bein. abandoned himſelf to the moſt infamou a thi 

courſe of life, his father firſt baniſhed bim into the o th 

country, and then cauſed him to be put to Jack chi 
to flayes, whom he made free, in arder to n 

them from Satire, He * was however 1 ofecuted 8 . > 

98. that ger dunß and baniſhed to Nocer in Can-W +, 

ST: | | \ 

This article of Detached Facts is the Editor's. l 

TC on: bad given to — 4p pf life = y cond 2225 x 
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laws and magiſtrates, - hrakers 
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of 


The ſecond . of _ Fabius, 
imitated the 1 . his Huber 5 8 „ 
Allobrogicus in his 7outh, X42 
in his amendment. .. He At LE cares 
bauchery and extravagance to ſuch an height, 

Pretor was forced to interdict him, and appoint Dre 
akeeper. Thus the State ſuppliediwhar paternal au- 
thority ought to have done; and the F whom 
the too great indulgence of his father had conſtituted 
heir of his fortunes, the ſeverity of the magiſtrate 4 


* 


The exact date af theſe two facts | Ss ne ; not certain, 
but cannot be far from the times of which we haye 
now been {| g. 

| ſhall give two trials a place here, that are at leaſt 
nemorable in reſpect to the perſons they concern. 
The firſt regards one T. Albucius, a ſingular man, 
ad one who proves, that if learning adorns and im- 
proves ſolid geniuſſes, «it, only hurts little minds, or 
weak heads. This  Albucius was Greek mad, fo 
much as almoſt to Spain his mother tongue, and 
choſe rather to paſs, as the poet Lucilius reproaches 
tim, for a Gree 5525 a + Roman. The ſame poet 
relates on what occaſion he was very agreeably turned 
no ridicule upon this caprice. Þ Sczyala, on his 
Ky to his government of Aſia, paſſed through 
Athens. Albucius, who was in that city,- coming $0 
py his reſpects to him, Scævola ſaluted him in Greek; 
u the ſame time his whole train, all his officers, even 
b the Lictors, did the ſame, ſo that Albucius heard 
thing around him but the word xai (fave you) re- 


—__T”T. ww WW de * 


em nimia patris indulgentia hæredem rellquerat, ſeveritas pub- 
* zredavit. VAL. Max. iii. 4. 
t * te (Scævola ſpeaks). Albuci, . quam Romanuum Oe 
abinum. 
Maluiſti dici. Græcs ergo prætor Athenis, ; 
Id quod maluiſti, te, quum ad me accedi', ſaluto. 
Nui, inquam, Tite : lictores, turma omni, cohorſque, 
Xx Tite, Hinc hoſtis mi Albucius, hinc inimieus. 
Luci. apud Cic: I. de Fin. 9. 


| { This is Scævola the Augur, Lælius's ſon-in-law, who is ong of the 
keakers in the dialogue de Emicitis, and book I. de Oxatore. 


peated 


diſinherited. 9 „* 
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pesatecl by all that were preſent. This jeſt ſtung him 
* K Eubbiy ; and as all he nota py he Na ftadied in q 
= the Greek books had taught him neither more mode. bn 
tion, nor made him a greatet maſter of his temper, Wl 4: 
=. he conceived fo much reſentment upon the vecafion, pr 
=. that he reſolved to be revenged. When Scizvola N. nc 
F. turned to Rome, the accufed him of extortion. But 71; 
3 the probity of that irreproachable perſon eaſily re. Wl ©: 
* . this accuſation, which turned only to the con- ur 
fuſion of its author. „en mc 
_**s He was not ſo fortunate himſelf when he was in the WW tis: 
like cafe. Albucius was Prætor about the 647th or vent 
648th year of Rome, and being fent into Sardinia, he K. 
gave chace to ſome wretched bands of robbers. ' After ¶ nc 
which, with as much pride as if he had gained fome nd! 
important victory, he exhibited in his province the ce. ben 
remony of a kind of triumph. At the ſame time here 
| wrote to the Senate, to demand that public thank. rut 
| givings ſhould be decreed at Rome for the advantages Ati 
he had gained over the people of Sardinia, Till then Mien: 
there had been no example of refuſing a General the ven 
like requeſt. But beſides that the exploits of tis 
perſon little deſerved ſuch an honour, the vanĩity wit 
which he had crowned himſelf with his own hand e 
drew upon him a diſgrace which nobody had expe-Wr 


rienced before him. He was rejected; and that wi 
not all. On quitting his province, he was accuſed o 
extortion by the people of Sardinia, He had en 
dently not learned in the ſchool of Epicurus, whole 
opinions he followed, highly to reſpe& virtue, and tt 
prefer his duty to his intereſt. He was condemned 
conſequence, and baniſhed to Athens. A little ad 
verſity does ſome people much good,  Albucius 8 
of this number. He bore his baniſhment more ho. 
nourably than good fortune. He conſoled himſel 
with philoſophy, ſometimes alſo amuſing his time 
compoling fatires after the manner of Lucilius. 
Aſc, Ped. About the ſame time, Scaurus, Prince of the 
= _ nate, who had been Conſul and Cenſor, was accuiſe 
beaure. before the people by Cn. Domitius, who was == 


DETACHED FACTS, 
during the third Conſulſhip of Marius. The matter 
in queſtion was a very great crime; but mentioned 


rrofanation of certain facrifices of the Roman People, 
and in particular of thoſe celebrated in honour of the 
Di; Penates | houſhold gods] of Troy, brought, as 
ms ſaid, into Italy by Eneas. The accuſer was very 
rm: for he had cauſe of perſonal enmity to Scaurus, 
wo had prevented: him from being choſen to ſucceed 
lis father in the office of Augur. However, he had 
xneroſity enough to refuſe the ſecret memoirs one of 
faurus's ſlaves brought him againſt his maſter. He 
anceived horror both for the traitor and the treaſon, 
nd ſent that wretch back to his maſter. We have 
ken a like circumſtance of the orator L. Craſſus in 


he WW pc&t to Carbo. And theſe two examples give Va- 
K. nus Maximus occaſion to cry out: + How * muſt 
oe: WW ice have been obſerved in theſe days between 
den ends, when it took place to ſo great a degree be- 


en accuſers and the accuſed?“ Scaurus was ac- 
qtitted, but not without great difficulty. Of the 


Ie who favoured him, the number of the ſuffrages 
fr acquitting him did not much exceed thoſe againſt 


neſts of Rome, whom he deprived of a very fine 
lege. The publick Prieſts, that is, - the Augurs 
« Pontiffs, were in poſſeſſion of a right to fill up 
e vacancies in their colleges by co-optation. The 
Mated Tribune cauſed a law to paſs, which tranſ- 


ud confer the title, Domitius regulated that ac- 


Wo pacto igitur inter amicos viguiſſe tunc juſtitiam credimus, 
in inter accuſatores quoque & reos tantum virium obtinuiſſe vi- 
WS: VAL, MAX, iv. 4. 


ou, VI. U cording 


only in indefinite terms by the ſingle author that 
peaks of it. Domitius accuſed Scaurus of a kind of 


ty five Tribes three condemned him: and even of 


Domitius not being able to revenge himſelf on 
Kurus, attacked the whole body of the publick 
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Med that right of election to the People. But as Cic ii in 


ect for religion did not permit that the people me 


DETACHED FACTS, 
cording to the cuſtom already eftabliſhed in reſpe& to 
the Pontifex Maximus. The leaſt half of the 
were aſſembled, that is, ſeventeen Tribes only, drawn 
by lot: and the perſon who had the plurality of ſuf. 
frages in this afſembly of ſeventeen Tribes, was choſen 
by the Pontiffs. The Tribune cauſed it to be decreed, 
that the ſame thing ſhould be done in reſpe& to all 
the other places of Pontiff and Augur. He was yell 
rewarded for his trouble; for ſoon after he vu 
elected Pontifex Maximus himſelf, | 
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ROMAN HISTORY. 


BOOK Tus THIRTIETH. 


HIS book, to begin at the Conſulſhip 
T of Rutilius, contains the ſpace of four- 
teen years, from the 647th to the 660th 
jar of Rome. It contains principally the war 
wth the Cimbri, the ſecond revolt of the ſlaves 
n Sicily, the ſedition of Saturnius, the baniſh- 
nent and recal of Metellus Numidicus, and ſe- 
rral memorable trials. 9 


'SECT. I. 


the Cimbri and Teutones, German nations. Incur- 
ſons of thoſe nations into different countries. They are 
attacked in Noricum by the Conſul Carbo, and defeat 
bim, They - move into the country of the Helvetii. 
The Tigurini and Tugeni join them. They beat the 
Lonſu! Silanus in Gaul. The Tigurini gain à great 
Udory over the Conſul L. Caſfins. The Conſul Cepio 
Punders the gold of Toulouſe. Cu. Mallius, a man of 
W merit, is made Conſul, and ſent into Gaul to ſup- 
port Cæpio. Diſſenſion between Cæpio and Mallius. 
Aurelius Scaurns defeated and taken by the Cimbri. 
Terrible defeat of the Roman armies. The Cimbri re- 

U 2 ſolve 


* 


FTHE * Cimbri and Teutones, who made C putie 


ee 


 INCURSIONS or Taz, CIMBRI. 
ſolve to march to Rome. Alarm and conſternation of Wl " 
the Romans. Rutilius exerciſes and. ' diſciplines the Wl " 


troops perfeftly. Marius is eletted Conful for the f. Wi 


cond time. The Cimbri ſet out towards Spain. Th, ti 
marching of the Cimbri into Spain leaves Marius tins 
to ferm his troops. Generous action of Marius. . 
digs a new canal for the Rhone. He is elected Cunſi 
fer the third time. Sylla perſuades the Marff to mie 
into an alliance with the Romans. The Cimbri ans 


| defeated in Spain. Marius is elected Conſul for the 
fourth lime. The Cimbri and Teutcnes ſeparate, and (0W 
the Conſuls alſo. Marius declines fighting with 11d 
Teutones. Martha, a Syrian woman, given cut be 
Marius for a propheteſs. Marius reſuſes a fingle con i 
bat. The Teutones continue their march, and a dci, 
vaner towards the Alps. They are © enitirtly df en 
by Marius near the city of Aix. The Roman a dun 
preſents Marius with the ſpoils, who cauſes them tt þ that 
fold at a very low price. Marius, whilſt employed ai"! 
. ſacriſice, receives advice that be is elected Conſul Leut 
the fifth time. The Cimbri enter Italy. They force It Tat { 
paſs of the Adige. Marius joins his army with that or 
Catulus. Battle fought near Vercelle. . "The (u re 
are entirely defeated. The news of. this yiflory cc age 
fions incredible joy at Rome. Marius triumphs fou bro 
with Catulus. Misfortune of Cæpio. He makes l Thi 
ſelf agreeable to the Senate by a law which reſtores u 
' adminiſtration of juſtice in part to that order. Hi the 


diveſted of command, and his eftate is confiſcated. "ſl a 
is afterwards excluded the Senate. He is agam u 
| demned by the People for plundering the gold of Tu "cit 
Conſequences of that ſentence, WR... 


Romans ſuffer the bloodieſt defeats, and belt 
whom Rome trembled at the time of its greateſt pon 
were a people that came from the north of Geri 


ad; TRy beginning of this book, to the Conſulſhip of Rytilius, # 
or 8. I | * s 4 | | 


» . 


 .INCURSIONS-or r CBR. 
ud the coaſts of the Baltick ſea. I do not enter into 


J antiquity of theſe people, which is foreign to m 
, ſubject. It ſuffices to obſerve, that from the earlie 
' times it had been the cuſtom of the Celtick and Ger- 


manick nations; to tranſplant themſelves with their 


n remote countries. Europe and Aſia were full of 
their colonies. © The northern nations were always the 
terror. of the ſouthern; | S 

Thoſe of whom we ſpeak having advanced at firſt 
wards Bohemia, were repulſed the Boil, inha- 


They. afterwards approached the Danube, which they 
paſſed, and went dn as far as the country of the Scor- 
diſci, who are placed upon the banks of the Save. 
from thence, turning weſtward, they entered the 
wuntry of the Tauriſtæ or Tauriſci, which anſwers to 
hat we now call Stiria. All the nations, through 
wich we have juſt traced the route of the Cimbri and 
Teutones, were Gauls by origin. It does not appear 
tat they either could, or would, fix in any of theſe 
regions, Therefore, continuing their march, they 
mtered Noricum, where they had made their uſual 
mages: and it was here they firſt found themſelves 
mbroiled with the Romans. 


bw underſtand by the names of the: Upper Auſtria, 
ad the Circle of Bavaria, placed the Cimbri at too 
mall a diſtance from Italy; not to give the Romans 
kalouſy, The Conſul Cn: Papirius Carbo poſted 
nſelf in the paſſes of the Alps to intercept them. 
put perceiving that the Barbarians ſeemed. to have 
ute different deſigns, he became bolder, and ſent 


mtory of the Norici, who were the friends of the 
mans. There was however no treaty ſubſiſting by 
uch the Romans were obliged to take upon them 


From the name Boii, Boiohenum was formed, which we call 


us. 1 
Wh, Memia, 


U 3 "" 


wives and children, and to go in queſt of ſettlements 


titants. of the country, who {till retain that name. 


eputies to aſk with menaces, why they ravaged the 
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This country, which contains very near what we A. R. 639. 
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the defence of that people. The Cimbri appii 
Ambaſſadors to carry back their anſwer, Which was 
conceived in very moderate terms. They proteſted, 
That they ref] the Roman name: That the 
would not attack any nation in alliance with Rome: 
That they were going to quit Noricum, and feck ; 


ſettlement in countries about which the Ramans would of 
have no reaſon to concern themſelves.” | The Conſu de 
robably taking that for fear, which proceeded from Cc 

| he moderation of theſe Barbarians, who were more hi 
equitable than himſelf, believed it highly % Co 
endeavour to ſurprize them. He gave their Ambala »: 
ſadors guides, who conducted them much round un 
about, and marching his army. by ſhorter ways, | Th 
advanced againſt the Cimbri, whom ke found in- of 
camped near Noreia, a city which Freinſhemius be. gag 
lieves to be Goricum in Carinthia. His ſtratagem ret! 
roved unſueceſsful. The Barbarians, ſur pe 
5 — and attacked in the night, found i in 
their courage. The Conſul was repulſed with log 8 
and if a great rain had not put an end to the batth one 
the Roman army would have been entirely cut 1 ſuſt 
pieces. The victors did not take any advantage e par! 
their ſucceſs; and, for what reaſon cannot be fad mor 
turned towards Gaul and the Helveti. T 
The latter, now the Swiſs, far different then fron eoin 
193. & what they are in theſe days, were very rich, accord gan! 
ing to Strabo, and had great quantities of gold. Kl, 
as they ſaw their new gueſts were become richer tha bein 
themſelves by the plunder of fo many countries, thay and 
liked the trade, particularly the Tigurini (the peopiii te 
of Zurich), and the Tugeni (thoſe of Zug). The g "ng + 


tives of thoſe two cantons joined the Cimbri : but 
is hard to fix the date of this junction, which mig 


perhaps not have taken place till ſome years after i draw 
defeat of Carbo, as we ſhall ſoon ſay. furpr 
We loſe ſight of the Cimbri for three or four year Czp 
at the end of which they appear again in Gaul, oer in 
manding lands of the Conſul Silanus to ſettle in; * 
ng 


on that condition, offering to ſerve the Romans * 
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were far from accepting thoſe offers. The 
Pl therefore reſolved to Obtain that by force 
which had been refuſed to their requeſt. They at- 
tacked the Conſul, and gained a ſecond victory over 
the Romans. 3 


= 


295 


Two years after, the Tigurini croſſed the country A. R. 644; 


of the Allobroges, in order to join the Cimbri, and 
defeated another Roman army, commanded by the 
Conſul L. Caſſius. That Conſul fell in the battle 
himſelf, with L. Piſo, his Lieutenant, a perſon of 
Conſular dignity. The other Lieutenant, whoſe name 
vas C. Popilius, could not ſave the remains of this 
unfortunate army but at the expence of its honour. 
Their lives were granted them only, upon condition 
of paſſing under the yoke, and _— all their bag- 
gige at the diſcretion of the enemy. Popilius, at his 
return to Rome, was accuſed before the people, and 
— an inevitable condemnation by baniſhing 
imſelf. We 

So many repeated defeats were only the prelude of 
one more horrid and bloody, which the Romans ſoon 
ſuſtained from the ſame enemy, and of which a more 
particular account is come down to us in the ancient 
monuments. hs 22 
The principal author of the dreadful diſaſter I am 
going to relate, was Servilius Czpio, a raſh, arro- 
gant man, and of ſuch avidity, that to enrich him- 
kif, peculation and ſacrilege were nothing with him, 


teing Conful the year after the defeat of L. Caſſius, , 


and going into Gaul againſt the Cimbri, he ſignalized 
the beginning of his military expeditions by plunder- 
ng the gold of Toulouſe, a place ſo famous in the 
ancient world. The inhabitants of that city, who 
vere before the allies of the Romans, having been 
drawn into a revolt by the promiſes of the Cimbri, 
ſurprized and laid oh Roman garriſon in chains. 
Czpio marched againſt them, and with the aſſiſtance 
of intelligence in the place, entered Toulouſe, and 
aandoned.it to be plundered by the ſoldiers. No- 
ting was ſpared : all things facred and profane were 

U 4 the 


R. 646, 


© which is ſaid to amount to at leaſt the value of fifteen 


of the temple of Delphi, and brought from thence tg 


Poſidon. 
apud 
Strab.l.iv. 
p. 188, 


golden bars in them, 


the greateſt part of it to his own uſe. Very little of 


Orol. v. 
15» 


' Aul. Gell. 


Ul. 9. 


the pt of the troaps. But the moſt 


panied Brennus in that expedition. But the mot, ju- 


INCURSIONS or Taz CIMBRI; __ 
part of the booty was an immenſe weight. of gold 
taken out of the temples, and a lake near the p 


thouſand talents, or about two millions two hundred 
and fifty thouſand pounds iterling. ._ -. 
This gold, authors ſay, was originally taken out 


their own country by the Tectoſages, who accom- 


dicious writers conſider this tradition as a fable. Ac- 
cording to them, the Gauls being very rich, little 
addicted to luxury, and extremely ſuperſtitious, con- 
ſecrated treaſures to their gods, and often depoſited 
them in lakes and marſhes, into which they threw 
their gold and ſilver in ingots. And when the Ro- 
mans became maſters of the country, on ſelling or 
letting theſe lakes to particulars, it frequently 

pened that thoſe who bought or farmed them, found 


Czpio, when poſſeſſed of ſo rich a prey, convent 


it was brought into the publick treaſury of Rome, 
And Oroſius even tells us, that the Conſul having fin 
ſent away theſe treaſures under a guard to Maxſeilles 
ſecretly cauſed, that guard to be aſſaſſinated on their 
way, and in that manner ſeized the whole. He was 
ſeverely puniſhed, as we ſhall ſee in the ſequel, for his 
horrid avidity. His whole future life was one continued 
ſeries of misfortunes : and all thoſe who had ſhared in 
the ſacrilege came to ſuch miſerable ends, that to ex- 
preſs a man ſupremely unfortunate, it became a I 
verb to ſay, he had ſhared in the gold of Toulou 

It had been a part of wiſdom in the Romans. to 
have recalled ſuch a General after the expiration. of 
his year, and to make choice, againſt ſuch, formidable 
enemies, of Conſuls capable of oppoſing them. Re- 
gard was had neither to the one nor the other of thoſe 
objects, at once ſo important and ſo ſimple. Cæpio 


was continued in the command in Gaul: and as K 


: 
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the election of Conſuls, the caprice of the multitude Eo _ 
decided it. Amongſt: others, two candidates who 
merited the whole efteem and confidence of the Ro- 

man People offered themſelves ; theſe were Rutilius 

and Catulus. Rutilius was the moſt virtuous citizen 

of Rome, and after having ſerved under Scipio Afti- 
canus at the ſiege of Numantia in his youth, he had 
formed himſelf entirely in the art military under Me- 
tllus. Numidicus, whoſe Lieutenant-General he had 
been with Marius. Catulus was infinitely deſerving. 

n every reſpect, and we ſhall ſee. him in the ſequ 

hare the glory of the laſt victory over the Cimbri 

wth Marius. Rutihus was actually elected Conſul; 
but a perſon was preferred to Catulus, whom Cicero 
teſcribes -in four words, that he was not only “ of 
nean birth, but had neither merit, genius, nor mo- 

nls. His name was Cn. Mallius. And as if chance 

had been of intelligence with the caprice of the mul- 
itude, of the two provinces allotted to the Conſuls, 
the one 1n Italy, the other in Gaul, Rutilius had the 

iſt; and the ſecond, which related to the Cimbri, 

kl] to Mallius, who was accordingly ſent into Gaul 

mth a new army to ſupport Cæpio. Thus of the two 
amies ſent by the Romans againſt the Cimbri, the 

me had a raſh man at its head, and the other one of no 
apacity. * And to compleat the misfortune, diſcord 
roſe between them. 
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A. R. 642. 
P. RoT1L1vs, Ant. C. 
Cn. MaLLrvs. © | . 85 


Never had union between Generals been more ne- 
ellary than in the preſent conjuncture of the Roman 
Wars : but never were Generals ſo ill-ſuited to them. 
(pio was proud and contemptuous : and Mallius 
ts unfortunately too worthy of contempt. He was 
wnever Conſul in office, and in that quality had a 


Von fol ignobilem, verùm fine virtute, fine ingenio, vita 
Wa conterpta 4 ſordida, CIC, pro Planc. n. 2. 


right 


gs 
A. R. 647. ri ©.” Nut he: 88 
1 right to take place. But the 2 regarding 
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chority of his office, would do nothing in concert with 


- ſent to deſire Cæpio to join him as foon as 


but did not encamp in the fame place, and had nd 
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only the unworthineſs of the perſon, and 


him. He pretended that his was a ſeparate 
vince, and placed the Rhone berween him dad ds 
Conſul. | 16 "GOA. 
This was the worſt conduct he could have choſen : 
and he had. ſoon reaſon to be convinced of it. M. 
Aurelius Scaurus, a perfon of Conſular dignity, and 
one of the Conſul's Lieutenants, was defeated by the 
Barbarians, with a confiderable detachment, which 
he commanded, and remained priſoner in the hands 
of victors. Immediately after this blow, the Conful 


'with his army. The latter brutally anſwered, that 
each of them ought to keep within his own province 
for the defence of it. But ſoon after,' fear, leſt the 
Conſul ſhould have all the glory of the victon 
which he conſidered as certain, induced him to change 
his opinion. He therefore approached the Conſul 


communication with him. He placed his camp | 
tween the army of Mallius, and that of the Cim 
bri, in order to be ready to attack the enemy hilt 
and not to divide with any one the cory het 

defeat. 44 
When the Cimbri were apprized of the junction 
the two Roman armies, ſuppoſing it the effect of 
reconciliation, for they had been informed of the d 
cord that prevailed between the Generals, they ſe 
Deputies to the Romans to treat of peace. Capl 
into whoſe camp they firſt entered, ſeeing that ity 
not to him, but to the Conſul, they had orders tou 
dreſs themſelves, conceived a mean and ridiculol 
guy of it, and far from giving them pacibd 
anguage, was very near ordering them to be put 

death. | 

This violent manner of treating the Deputies, " 
extremely condemned in his camp. What fatal « 
ſequences the diſſenſion of che Generals might ha 
We 
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vere perceived; and it was ö 

might oceaſion the entire de ion of the two ar- 
mies. Such ſtrong remonſtrances were made in con- 
ſequence to Cœpio, that he repaired,” in a manner 
through force and againſt his will, to the Conſub's 
camp. The council of war was aſſembled, to deli- 
berate upon the meaſures it was proper to take. No- 


on both ſides, in diſputes, reproaches, and groſs af- 
fronts. Yhe two Generals parted more embroiled 


action are come down to us. We even do not know 
exattly the place where it h d; which we may 
however conjecture not to have been far from Orange. 
We are only told by ſome abridgers, that the ſlaughter 
was dreadful, and almoſt incredible. The two ar- 
mics were entirely cut to pieces, and both camps 
vere taken. The number of the ſlain is faid to have 
amounted to fourſcore thouſand foldiers, as well Ro- 
mans as alhes, in which are included two ſons of the 
Conſul, and forty thouſand ſervants and followers of 
the army. Some affirm, that only ten perſons efcaped 
o carry the news of the ſlaughter. The Cimbri be- 
fore the battle had made a vow, which was common 
enough in thoſe days with the Gauls and Germans, to 
kerifice to the oh and to deftroy all that ſhould 
fall into their — They punctually performed 
this barbarous vow. The gold and ſilver were caſt 
gto the Rhone; the baggage was torn in pieces; 
the arms, cuiraſſos, and bridles, were broken; the 
torſes were drowned, and the men hanged upon trees, 
The famous Sertorius, who was then very young, 
ad ſerved in Cæpio's army, had ſufficient frogs 
nd courage to ſwim over the Rhone, armed as he 
vas with his cuiraſs and buckler. SA 
Eutropius and Orofius mention four nations who 
lared in this victory; the Cimbri, Teutones, Tigu- 

2 | rini. 
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thing was concluded in it. The whole time paſſed, 


0 
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80 wretched a conduct had the deſerved iflue; and Liv. Epit. 
drew upon the Romans the moſt horrible defeat they f „. 
had ever ſuſtained. No particulars of this bloody 16. 


Ant. C. glory of it to the laſt, who appear to have been one 
* 8 the Swiſs Cantons. He 3 
the 
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647-tini, and Ambrones. Plutarch aſcribes the Principe 


of them, as of the 
braveſt and moſt terrible whole allied army. 
They were thirty thouſand in number. 
After ſo great a victory, they deliberated on the 
neceſſary means for improving their advantage. I hey 
were not divided in opinion. It was agreed, that it 
was not proper to give the enemy time to look about 
them. The Barbarians, having ſo eaſily defeated 
thoſe they had attacked, reſolved not to ſtop, nor 
ſettle any where, till they had ruined Rome, and r. 
vaged all Italy. They were however previouſly for 
confulting Aurelius Scaurus, whom they had taken 
in the firſt battle. They cauſed him to be brought 
into the aſſembly, to which, according to the cuſtom 
of the nation, they repaired compleatly armed. The 
chains, which he had on his hands and feet, did not 
bind his tongue. Being aſked his thoughts concern- 
ing their deſign to paſs the Alps, in order to match 
againſt Rome, he endeavoured to divert them from 
it, as from a chimerical and impracticable projet; 
exalting the power and greatneſs of the Romans, 
which no human force was capable of ſuhduing 
Boiorix, one of the Kings of that nation, a young and 
violent Prince, could not hear a captive continue 
ing with ſo much freedom and boldneſs, and 
thruſt his ſword through him. | 
It is not eaſy to conceive the alarm and conſterns- 
tion which ſo terrible a loſs occaſioned at Rome, that 
threatened ſtill more dangerous -conſequences, A 
dreadful cloud of Barbarians were at the very gates of 
Italy, three hundred thouſand men bearing arms, and 
followed by their wives and children, not ſo much 
to make war againſt Italy, as to' ſubject-it -entirely, 
ſettle in its cities, poſſeſs its lands, and extirpate 
moſt of its inhabitants. Fame from the beginning 
had ſpread terrible things of their ſtrength, great u- 
ture, and valour, or rather ferocity, that bore down 


and ravaged all before them like an impetuous a1 , 
| FIR rent: 
8 
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rent: and the effects ſtill exceeded all that report had A. R. 647. 
hitherto ſaid of tñeennmnmnm 2 Ant. C. 
The firſt thing done was to recal Cæpio, who had 
not been aſhamed to ſurvive a diſaſter of which him- 
ſelf had been the principal cauſe. I ſhall make the 
different ſentences paſſed upon him a ſeparate article 
in the ſequel. As to the Conful Mallivs, nothin 
more is ſaid of him in hiſtory. Rutilius, his Collegue, 
mas appointed to make new levies for oppor the 
Barbarians, and he perfectly acquitted himſelf of that | 
commiſſion. For he not only raiſed ſoldiers, but ex- 
erciſed them with infinite care. He even introduced 
the cuſtom unknown before, of giving them maſters, 
w teach them to fence, in order that they might be 
capable of uniting addreſs with courage on occaſion. 
For this purpoſe he employed the maſters of the gla- 
diators; thereby converting an art, that had hitherto 
been deſtined only to the inhuman diverſion of the 
multitude, to the utility of the Commonwealth. This 
practice was adopted by ſucceeding Generals: and in 
later times, mention is made of theſe fencing-maſters 
for the ſoldiery, under the name of Campi dofores. 
The good diſcipline eſtabliſhed by Rutilius in his 
umy, may alſo be judged from the conduct he ob- 
erved in reſpect to his own ſon. Inſtead of keeping 
lim about his own perſon, with greater conveniences 
ad diftinAion, he made him only a — legionary 
ſoldier; in order that he might form himſelf for 
commanding by learning to obey in the loweſt rank 
of military life. It was in this manner that Rutilius 
prepared ſoldiers for Marius, and conquerors for the 
[8 Cimbri. For it was this army that Marius, when ap- 
nd pointed to act againſt the Cimbri, choſe, in pre- 
ch BY ference to that with which himſelf had conquered 
19, 8 Jugurtha. * 
ate We have already ſaid, that Marius, whilſt ſtill in 
Africa, and only three years after he had been elected 
fta · WY Conſul for the firſt time, was again raiſed to that ſu- 
wo dreme dignity, though it was not the cuſtom to elect 
or a abſent perſon, and the laws required an interval of 
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years between a firſt and ſecond Conſulſhip. But on 


this occaſion the publick utility took place of cuſtom 
and the laws. F. Flavius Fimbria was given him for 
nis Collegue. | int $ 
C. Mazvs II. f 
C. FLAvius FimBR1A. | 


The Romans, always wiſe in adverſity, had at laſt 
taken the moſt effectual meaſures againſt the ſtorm 
that threatened them. But thoſe meaſures would per- 
haps have been too late, if Providence, that was 
watchful for the preſervation of Rome, and which 
had deſtined that city to be the capital, and miſtreſs 
of the univerſe, had not taken care early to remove 
the danger. The time was not yet come when the 


Roman empire was to be the prey of Barbarians. We 


left the Cimbri in the reſolution of marching againſt 
Rome : and if they had immediately put- that refolu- 
tion in practice, every thing was to be feared. But, 
without any known reaſon, they turned their backs 
upon Italy, and after. having ravaged the whole 
country between the Rhone and the Pyrenees, they 
entered Spain. The Romans in conſequence had time 
to recover from their terror, and Marius to exexciſe 
and form his ſoldiers, to enure them to labour, to 
exalt and confirm their courage, and above all to 
make himſelf acquainted with them, and to accuſtom 
them to his diſcipline. For inſtead of the indylgence 
and lenity aſcribed to him by Salluſt, in reſpect to the 
troops of Numidia, as we have ſeen, Plutarch de- 
ſcribes him here as very rigid with regard ta thoſe now 
under his command. His rough and fierce de- 
meanour,” ſays he, which they could not endure 


at. firſt, and his inflexible auſterity in puniſhing, a 


ſoon as they were accuſtomed to rule and obedience, 

ſeemed not only juſt, but ſalutary. They grew f- 

miliar with all that was terrible in him; the ſha 

of his anger, the amazing roughneſs of his voice, the 
Td 73 countenance 
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countenance; and conceived all this ought not to 4: 
give them, but his enemies, terror.” e & 

An action of juſtice: and equity much conciliated 


every body in his favour. His nephew, C. Luſius, Plat.in 
who. ſerved under him as a legionary Tribune, an r. 


officer of corrupt manners, having at Uifferent times 
uſed great ſollicitations to debauch a young ſoldier 
under his command, and finding him always inflexible, 
had at recourſe to violence. The ſoldier, 
chuſing rather to expoſe himſelf to the danger of 
death, than to conſent to ſuch an infamous crime, 
tan Luſius through with his ſword. He was cited 
before Marius, as. deſerving death for killing his 
oficer. When that General had heard what had paſſed 
from the ſoldier's own mouth, for nobody had dared 
to take upon him his defence, and had been aſſured 
by the evidence of ſome witneſſes, that Luſius more 
than once had made the young man infamous p 
ſais, he cauſed one of the crowns, uſually given as a 
reward of the moſt glorious actions, to be brought, 
and crowned the ſoldier with it himſelf, exhorting him 
always to retain the ſame ſentiments of probity and 
honour, | 

This was however not a year of entire leiſure to 
the Romans in reſpe& to military expeditions. But 
the accounts of them come down to us are fo little 
arcumſtantial, that all we know of them is, that 


Sylla, who was then Marius's Lieutenant, beat the put. in 
Tectoſages, a people on the banks of the Garonne, of 5y1l. 


mom we have ſpoke before, and took their General 
Copillus prifoner. 

| think we may aſcribe to this or the enſuing year 
the new canal of the Rhone, made by Marius, though 
Plutarch does not ſpeak of it till his — Conſulſhip. 
duch a work ſeems to agree with the leiſure the Bar- 
barians gave him at firſt, As he had moſt of his pro- 


Interſectus ab eo eſt cuĩ vim afferebat. Facere enim E ado- 
leſcen periculosè, quam perpeti turpiter maluit. Atque c ille vir 


viſions 
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A. R. * viſions from the ſea by the Rhone, he obſerved that 
*R. the entrance of that river was difficult, becauſe the 
Mouths of it were full of mud, and vaſt quantities of 
fand, brought thither by the ſea. He therefore cauſed 

a new canal to be dug by his ſoldiers, which 
ning at the Rhone below Arles, croſſed the plain of 
| Crau, as far as the village of Foz, the name of which 
is a monument ſubſiſting of that ancient work, which 
the Romans called Foſſa Mariana, and which probably 
ended at the tower of Bouc or Embouc. After the 
victory, Marius abandoned the canal to the Maſſyli, 
2 of Marſeilles) in reward for their good and 
aithful ſervices. That people drew a conſiderable 
revenue from it during ſome time. But it has been 
again filled up with ſand for many ages. Honorius 
Bouche, in his chorography of Provence, ſays, that 
the Galejon is a remainder of it. This is a lake which 
empties itſelf into the ſea, and formerly communicated 
with the Rhone by a canal called Bras mort: for four- 
* years paſt it has been ſhut up with large pali- 
ſades 
Hut. in The time for electing new Conſuls being arrived, 
Mar. every body were again inclined in favour of Marius. 
The Barbarians were expected, and the Romans 
ſeemed determined to fight thoſe terrible enemiesonly 
under his command, 7 with him at their head. He 
was accordingly elected Conſul by the people for the 
third time, and the Senate again decreed the proyince 
of Gaul to him, contrary to cuſtom, and without 
drawing lots; and that with the advice of Scaurus, 
the Metelli, and all the Nobility. In great dangers 
the intereſt of the publick prevailed over r ſe- 


ſentment. 
A. R. 64%. 'C ae U.. 
Ant. C. | 
103. L. AvRELivs ORESTES. 


The Cimbri did not return ſo ſoon as was 
and Marius's third Conſulſhip paſſed without any con. 
ſiderable event. Sylla however acquired new glory 


MakIUs, AURELIUS; coaſuls. 
in it. He ſerved this year as a legionary Tribune, 
and brought over the numerous nation of the Marſi 
to the Romans, who muſt have been a German 
people in alliance wich the Cimbri, and other Bar- 


barians. | 


no longer any honourable commiſſions, and on the 
contrary oppoſed his advancement on all occaſions, 
he quitted him, and attached himſelf to Catulus, who 
the following year was elected Marius's Collegue in 
the Conſulſhip. | 


n Spain. The Celtiberians defeated them. But their 
lbs could not have been conſiderable. They returned 
w join the Teutones, and prepared at length to at- 
ack Italy with their whole force. | 
Before the Barbarians were rejoined, Marius was 
tetted Conſul for the fourth time. His Collegue, 
L Aurelius, being. dead, he was obliged to go ta 
Rome to preſide in the aſſemblies, leaving his army 
Inder the command of Manius Aquillius. Many per- 
ns of great merit ſtood for the Conſulſhip: but Sa- 
mius, Tribune of the people, of whom we ſhall 
on have occaſion to ſpeak largely, having been 
uned by Marius, endeavoured in all his harangues 
induce the People to elect him Conſul for the 
urth time. As Marius affected difficulty, and de- 
d that he could accept that office no more, Sa- 
us, aſſuming a tone of reproach and indignation, 
led him traitor to his country, for refuſing the com- 
and of the army in ſo preſſing a danger. Every 
Ky perceived the game they played, or rather co- 
Y, in which Marius acted the moſt unworthy part 
de world for a man of honour, and the moſt capa- 
of drawing univerſal contempt upon himſelf. But 
* was occaſion for a General of experience and 
tation, Marius was accordingly elected Conſul 
the fourth time, and the ſame Catulus was given 
eu. VI, X him 
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. Sylla's glory, which continually increaſed, gave 
Marius ſtill more and more jealouſy. Seeing therefore 
that that General ſuffered him with pain, gave him 


The Cimbri were not ſucceſsful in their expedition Liv. Epit 
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him for Collegue, to whom Cn. Mallius had been Wl .: 
preferred three years before. He was, as we have di 
{aid before, a man of true merit, and had abundance nt 
of credit with the Nobility, without being difagree- Wl 
able to the People, 8 nu 
7 C. Malus IV. * 11 
102. Q. LurArius Ca rulus. | I 
heb 5: | 3 * 

The Conſuls, who had prepared every thing inf 
taking the field, ſet out from Rome as ſoon as they 0 
had received advice that. the Barbarians were upon gt 
their march. The latter, having divided their troops c. 
advanced by two different routes. The Cimbri took ce 
theirs through Noricum, (Bavaria and Tirol) to entet tber, 
Italy by the Trentine. The Teutones and Ambroneſ ue. 
propoſed croſſing the Roman province of Gaul, (Daun! 
phinẽ and Provence) and to turn off through Liguri vok | 
The Confuls, upon this news, ſeparated alſo, Call Lc 
tulus poſted himſelf on the fide of the Norican A id : 
to wait there for the Cimbri; and“ Marius move ad b 
to encamp at the confluence of the Ifara and h 
Rhone, to oppoſe the Teutones and Ambrones. ener: 
The Cimbri had a long march, and nothing is fifa fe 

of them till the approaching year. But the"Teutona One 
were ſoon in view of Marius. Their troops were ir the 
numerable, and occupied a great extent of count, are 
They raiſed cries, or rather howlings, capable le C 
ſtriking with terror, and every day offered Marc. 
battle, with great inſults, and reproaching him wil kn 


abject cowardice. All their inſults and bravadoes d 
not move him. He kept cloſe within his camp, fol 
intent for the preſent upon checking the ardour of 
troops, who expreſſed incredible defire and impatient 
to come to blows with the enemy. To accu 


them to ſuſtain the terrible aſpe& of the Barbaria 


* The exact date of all theſe movements of the Barbaram ng th 
Conſuls is not certain. It is hard to ſay whether W * 
aſcribed to the beginning or middle of the campaign, We only out 


late facts in the groſs, having no more of them. 
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ntrenchments of his camp, and made them ſtay there 
; conſiderable time; convinced that novelty adds 
nuch to objects though terrible in themſelves, and, 


kings familiar. | 


id he did not act in this manner through a diſtruſt 
of their co „but that in conſequence of ſome 
mcles from the Sede he waited the occaſion and 


tere with him a Syrian woman, called Martha, who 


$a litter with great honours and reſpe&; and he 
vok the order for the ſacrifices from her. She wore 


ted a pike in her hand wrapt round with wreaths 
ud bunches of lowers. The ſtupid multitude, who 


leneral as Marius, ſuffered themſelves to be governed 
Fa female ſoothſayer. 

One of the officers of. the Teutones, remarkable 
ir the greatneſs of his ſtature, and the glitter of 
arms, challenged Marius to a ſingle combat. 
Ihe Conſul anſwered, © That if he had fo great 
(lire to die, he might go and hang himſelf.” Ma- 


lier. 

The Teutones ſoon grew weary of repoſe, for 
ich they were not nods They endeayoured to 
re Marius in his camp: but being overwhelmed 
a ſhower of darts, and having loſt great numbers 


ung themſelves, that they ſhould croſs the Alps 
wut difficulty or oppoſition. Accordingly they 


1 the 


ind their brutal and ſavage tone of voice, he ſent A. R. 


n the contrary, that habit makes the moſt hideous | 


It was not without pain, that they ſaw themſelves 
kept in inaction, conſidering theſe long delays as re- 
waches of cowardice, In order to quiet them, he 


Jace favourable for victory. For he carried every 
aſſed for a great propheteſs. She was carried about 


tkrge purple mantle faſtened with claſps, and car- 


wuld ſcarce ſubmit to the authority of ſo great a 


ſus knew too well, that it is not for the glory of 
General to pique himſelf upon the bravery of a 


men, they reſolved to continue their march, afſ- 


tforwards, and in a manner paſſed in review before 


2 | 


lifferent bodies of his army, one after another, to the 


02. 
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o. the Roman camp. Their dreadful numbers were 
* then CES than ever, from the length of time k 
their march continued: for they were ſix whole days 0 
filing off before Marius's intrenchments in continua to 
motion. As they paſſed very near the Romans, they Will 0 
aſked them ſneeringly. Whether they had any news 
to ſend their wives? that they ſnould ſoon be capable th 
to give them an account of their huſbands,” . nr 
When the Barbarians were entirely paſſed, and ail ,. 
little advanced on their way, Marius decamped and for 
followed them in the rear, always poſting himſelf near po\ 
them, and chuſing places ſtrong by nature, and in- +, 
trenching, that he might have nothing to fear in the . 
night. The Barbarians, who continued moving on z.. 
came to the city of Aix, from whence they were nol ad 
far from the Alps. They fixed their camp here neal dei 
a little river. This was probably the river Arc, which ah. 
runs a quarter of a league from Aix. Marius i 
ſolved to give them battle here, and poſted. himfelt ii bons 
a very advantageous place; but where it was not eaſi ad 
to get water. * It is not known, ſays Plutarch : 
whether he did this expreſsly to enliven the c r .. 
of his troops, by laying them under the necefſity hon 
going to fetch it at the little river in ſight of the h; . 
barians; or whether his ability gave the fault he hay 
committed a turn to the advantage of his army. Ho «ie; 
ever that were, it is certain this circumſtance cc lately 
ſioned the victory. When the ſoldiers complained WW -.1. - 
wanting water, the Conſul pointing to the little m/ bones 
cried out, © There's water before you; but you mulls... 
« pay blood for it.” On theſe words, all raiſing tht arge 
cries, replied, '« Lead us then againſt the encmnne 1 
«* whilit our blood is not exhauſted and dried vp tem t. 
<« thirſt,” Marius refuſed, w=_ them they m ndely 
| firſt fortify their camp. In this he followed the Wii;,... 


cient maxim of the Romans, as we have obſerved Mwdec 
our account of the conduct of P. Æmilius in the feed , 


Conſultò- ne id egerit Imperator, an errorem in conſilium 0 
dubium: certè necellitate aufta virtus, cauſa victoria fuit. 
iii. 3. 
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upon their intrenchments: and in the mean time, the 
ſervants, having armed themſelves as they could, went 
to bring in water. The Barbariavs were encamped 
on the other fide of the river. | 

At firſt only a ſmall number of the enemy attacked 
theſe Roman ſervants ; for it was exactly the hour 
when ſome were at dinner after bathing, and others 


ſprings of hot water. It was no longer in Marius's 
power to keep in his ſoldiers, who were in great fear 
for their ſervants. Beſides which, the Ambrones, 
who were the beſt troops of the enemy, roſe on a ſud- 
den, and ran to their arms. Their bodies were full 
ind heavy with the good cheer they had made; but 
their reſolution was the greater in effect; and being 
n higher ſpirits from the wine they had drank, they 
advanced not like Barbarians, and with furious emo- 
tions, but in good order, ſtriking their arms in time, 
nd with great cries repeating their own name, Am- 
brones, Ambrones, either to encourage one another, 


mhom they had to deal with. It accidentally ha 


doman army. Now the ſame name, Ambrones, was 
aciently that of their nation: They therefore imme- 
lately began to repeat it on their ſide, ſo that the 
feld reſounded with it from both armies. The Am- 


latte. The Romans came on at the fame time, and 
tom the advantageous poſts they occupied, fell fo 
udely on the Barbarians, that they bore them down 
lefore them. Moſt of them were either killed, or 
myded each other into the river, which was ſoon 


purſued thoſe who fled, paſſing the river with 
ad puſhed them quite to their camp. * 


X 3 But 


with Perſeus. The ſoldiers obeyed, and fell to work A. 


were ſtill in the baths; the place abounding with 


« to terrify their enemies, by letting them know 


pened, that the Ligurians marched at the head of the 


rones had the river to paſs, which broke their order. 
lefore they could draw up again, the Ligurians 
anarged their front with great fury, and began the 


led with blood and dead bodies. The Romans 
them, 


R. 
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their teeth with and grief, and diſcharged. their 
fury equally on thoſe who fled, and their purſuers; 


upon the enemy. They threw themſelyes into the 


being diſcouraged, and to their laſt breath ſhewed z 


and howling of beaſts. Marius expected to-be 3 


nor the next day; but paſſed that whole interval i 


enemy in the rear, as ſoon as the battle began. II. 
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But here a new kind of enemies preſented them 
ſelves againſt both ſides. The wives of the Ambrones 
came out againſt them with ſwords and axes, gnaſhing 


upon their huſbands, whom they called traitors, and 


midft of the preſs, ſeized the ſwords of the Romans 
with their naked hands, tore their ſhields from them, 
received wounds, ſaw themſelves cut to pieces without 
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truly invincible ſpirit. The Romans went no farther, 
and being ſtopped either through the boldneſs of theſe 
women, or the coming on of night, after having cut 
moſt of the Ambrones to pieces, they retired. 


Their army was not heard to reſound with ſongs off © f. 
victory, as was natural after ſuch great ſucceſs.” They nan 
paſſed the whole night in terror and anxiety :. fe then 
their camp was neither ſecure, nor intrenched. ID verc 
greateſt part of the Barbarians had not fought: bull ' rc 


their grief was not leſs than that of the Ambror 
who had eſcaped the ſlaughter. During the nigh 
they all raiſed dreadful cries, which did not ſee 
like the cries and groans of men, but like the roarin 


tacked every moment, and extremely - apprehend 
the tumult and diſorder of an action that was to pal 
in the night. The Barbarians did not ſtir that nigh 


preparing for a battle. 

In the mean time, Marius knowing that beyo 
the camp of the Barbarians were hollow ways covert 
with wood, he fent Marcellus thither with thun 
thouſand foot, to lie in ambuſh, and to take 


reſt he ordered to refreſh themſelves with food i 
repoſe, At day-break next morning he drew th 
up in battle upon the eminence before his camp, 4 
made his cavalry advance into the plain. The I 
tones did not ſtay till the Roman infantry * 


0 } 
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down, in order to fight it with equal advantage as & R. 6. 
w the ground; but tranſported with rage, — 3 
their arms, and ran on to attack it on the-eminence. 
Marius ſent principal officers on all ſides, to order his 
troops to wait for the enemy without moving, and as 
ſoon as they ſhould advance within length, to diſ- 
charge their darts, to draw their ſwords, and to puſh 
them back with their ſhields: for the place being a 
declivity, he thought with reaſon, that the ſtrokes 
given by the Barbarians would neither have force, nor 
their cloſe order be maintained, as they would totter, 
ind have no firm footing, in effect of the deſcent and 
unevenneſs of the ground. 
He did not content himſelf with giving theſe or- 
ders: but he added his own example, being accuſtomed 
to fight in perſon as well as to command. The Ro- 
mans accordingly facing the Barbarians, and ſtopping 
them ſhort, as they endeavoured to aſcend, the latter 
were preſſed and obliged to give way by degrees, and 
to regain the lower ground. The firſt battalions be- 
pan to rally and draw up in battle; but thoſe behind 
dere in confuſion and diſorder. For Marcellus, intent 
upon all that _ on the firſt cries of the charge, 
which reſounded as far as the adjacent hills, — 5 
which he lay in ambuſh, had ſeized that moment for 
ktting out, and had fallen impetuouſly with great 
cries upon the latter in the rear, cutting them to 
peces. Theſe, . puſhed with ſuch fury, carried the 
diorder with them into the ranks in front. In an in- 
ſant their whole army was in confuſion. They could 
tot long ſuſtain ſo vigorous. an attack before and be- 
lind, and quitted their order and fled. The Romans 
purſued them, and killed and took above an hun- 
(red thouſand. The Epitome of Livy ſays, that 
tere were two hundred thouſand killed, and nin 
iouſand made priſoners : which ſeems incredible. 

The ſpoils taken were immenſe : and the whole Diod. ap. 
amy unanimouſly made Marius a preſent of them: 
lat preſent, great and magnificent as it was, ſeemed ſtill 
below the ſervice he had done on ſo dangerous an oc- 
X 4 caſion. 
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rather to act in that manner than to give it them as x 
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caſion. He made a moſt-generous uſe of it; and de: 
firing to reward ſuch brave troops, he / cauſed this 
booty to be ſold to them at a very low p ice; chuſing 
mete donation; no doubt that he —_— not ſeem to 
ſet little value on the preſent they had made him; 
and beſides, that his liberality, not ſeeming without 
advantage to himſelf, might not give thoſe pain, who 
had the benefit of it. This conduct acquired Marius 
the univerſal eſteem in the higheſt degree poſſible, 
and the Great united in applauding him with the 
People, ' | | 0" 44644 donde 

As to the arms taken from-the Barbarians, Marius, 
immediately after the battle, choſe out the richeſt and 
leaſt damaged of them, and ſuch as were fitteſt to 
adorn his triumph. Theſe he fet apart, and having 


cauſed all the reſt to be laid upon a great pile, he WI he 
made a magnificent ſacrifice of them to the gods. Wl for 
His whole army was drawn up around this pile, WW At! 
crowned with laurel, and. himſelf in a robe of ſtate; cam 
attended in the moſt auguſt manner, took a lighted the 
torch, and lifting it up towards heaven with both WW the 
his hands, he was going to ſet fire to the pile, WW theſ 
when couriers appeared riding full ſpeed toward vie 
him, | | —_— mip] 
When they were near Marius, they diſmounted, » 
and running to ſalute him, declared that he was Con- k 
ſul for the fifth time, and delivered him letters that bold 
notified his election. This was a new ſubject of joy: them 
and the whole army, to teſtify the pleaſure it gave of th 
them, raiſed great cries, which they accompan When 
with the warlike claſhing of their arms; and all the them 
officers adorned the head of Marius with new crowns. the « 
At this moment he ſet fire to the pile, and compleateqil rocks 
the ſacrifice, corey bogs | 
At 
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The Conſul Aquillius was ſent into Sicily againſt 


the revolted ſlaves. We ſhall ſpeak of that war after 
ve have made an end of what regards that of the 
Cimbri. Marius marched againſt thoſe Barbariatis, 
to compleat what he had fo gloriouſly began: and 
Catulus was alſo continued in command with the title 
of Prorenalsese 4 3 


The Cimbri were at length arrived near the Alps, 
on the ſide of the Trentine, and were preparing to 
enter Italy. Catulus, who had at firſt ſeized the emi- 
dences to ſtop the . Barbarians there, apprehended, 
that being obliged to divide his army into many poſts, 
te ſhould be too much weakened in effect. He there- 
fore reſolved to move down into Italy, placed the 
Atheſis (the _ in his front, and formed two 
camps on the banks of that river to defend the paſs, 
the greateſt on this fide, and the other on that where 
the Cimbri arrived: and for the communication of 
theſe two camps, he threw a bridge over the Adige, 
rhich enabled him to ſend aid wherever the enemy 
might attack his troops. Thoſe Barbarians had the 
Romans in ſuch. contempt, and were ſo full of ſenſe- 
es arrogance, that only to ſhew their ſtrength and 
boldneſs, without any uſe or neceſſity, they expoſed 
tiemſelves naked to the ſnow, climbed up to the tops 
of the mountains acroſs heaps of ice. and ſnow; and 
when they were got up, put their bucklers under 
them, and in that manner abandoned themſelves to 
the declivity of thoſe” mountains, ſliding down the 
weks, which were extremely ſteep, and terrible 
bogs and abyſſes at their bottoms. Ken. 

At length, after having encamped near the Ro- 
mans, and ſounded the river, when they found they 
could not paſs it, they undertook to fill it up; and 
voting up the largeſt trees, looſening enormous pieces 
ar the rocks, and breaking down great — 

| earth, 


914 | 
A. R. 651. 


the Romans, they threw things 


the river, which being rapidly carried away , 

-current, ſtruck rudely againſt the bridge, and ſhook 

nn an that it could not long refit Wl : 

| 9 ts: "136201 | 0 

M oſt of the Roman ſoldiers were ſeized with ſuch Wl |} 

terror from theſe efforts of the enemy, that they aban- k 

doned the great camp, and retired. Catulus on this | 

occaſion acted with. a conduct that Plutarch praiſes; 0 

but which is however ſuſceptible of a ruction WW 25 

not much in his favour. Seeing that he could not I th 

prevent his people from flying, he put himſelf at N G: 

their head, in order to ſave the honour of the nation, Bu 

and that it might not be ſaid, the Romans had fled WW be 

before the Cimbri, but might rather ſeem to have thi 

followed their General. Catulus hete then ſacrificed i Th 

his own glory to the honour of the Roman name: and WW ab: 

would merit praiſe, if he could have done no bettet. boc 

But it would certainly have been of more conſequence, WF lux 

to have reanimated his troops, than to have ſaved cre: 

their honour in ſo precarious a manner: and I doo: cuſt 

believe, that Marius on the like occaſion wquld have f 

been willing to deſerve the like praiſe, And indeed He 

Nut. in Plutarch ſays elſewhere, that Catulus was no greatly bone 

Syll. Warrior. | | N rut 

Thoſe who were in the little camp on the otheſ have 

fide of the river, though more expoſed, ſhewed mom ceſſe 

reſolution. They defended themſelves with ſo mucany juſt { 

vigour, that the Barbarians admiring their -valourg : ſha 

permitted them to retreat, by granting them an bo of th, 

Pin. nourable capitulation. The Centurion Petreius dq raiſed 

X31. 6. more. As the legion, in which he was Captain, vio! 

ſurrounded, he exhorted it to open themſelves a v {t o. 

through the enemy's camp. The Tribune, who con race 
manded in chief, wavered. Petreius killed him v 

his own hands, put himſelf at the head-of the le * Th 


and extricated it out of danger. So brave an 
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was rewarded with the crown. * Obſidionalis ; a more A. R. 


whom it had ever been granted. EPR 
| I muſt not omit here the ſad fate of Scaurus's ſon. 
That young man, who ſerved in the cavalry, loſt 
courage on the ſight of danger, and fled, When he 
returned to Rome, his father, whoſe ſeverity raſe to 
cruelty, having forbade him to appear-in his preſence, 
he was ſo ſtruck with ſhame and confuſion, that he 
killed himſelf. 9718 4 N 
The Barbarians, who were now maſters of the flat 
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affirms, that had they marched. directly to Rome, 
they might have cauſed as great diſaſters there as the 
Gauls had done long before on the like conjuncture. 
But, in order to wait for their companions, as had 
been agreed before they ſeparated, they continued in 
this fine country, with which they were charmed. 
That agreeable abode, where they had every thing in 
abundance, became fatal to them, in enervating their 
bodies, and ſlackening their courage by pleaſures and 
luxury, to which they abandoned themſelves with the 
greater ardour and avidity, as they were the leſs as- 
cuſtomed to them. RE | | 
In this extremity, Marius was recalled to Rome. 
He was received there with great marks of joy. The 
honour of a triumph was decreed to him: but he 
refuſed to accept it, and deferred it, till he ſhould 
have terminated the war, as he ſaid, by new ſuc- 
ceſſes, ſtill more glorious than the firſt. It was but 
juſt for him not to deprive ſoldiers, who had ſo 
a ſhare in the exploits, by which he had deſerved it, 
of their ſhare in that glory; and at the ſame time he 
niſed every body's expectation, by ſpeaking of his 
victory as of a thing certain. He immediately 
ſt out to join Catulus, and made his troops ad- 
ance from Gallia Narbonnenſis, where he had left 


Ibis crown was made of turf, and was given by the ſoldiers 
tlemſelves, who had been extricated out of danger, to their leader, 


B 
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them, 


diſtinguiſhed honour, as he was the firſt Centurion to 10 


country, ravaged it without interruption. Florus Flor. iii. 
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them, after the defeat of the Teutones, It appears, 
that Catulus had placed the Po between him and the 
Barbarians, as it is ſaid, that Marius, when he joined 
him, Js that river, and that the battle was fought 
near Vercellz. * ft ens r ee 
Theſe two Generals were very unlike each other. 
Catulus was as obliging and affable, as Marius was 
ruſtick and haughty. This was the firſt riſe of their 
diſagreement. But Marius, notwithſtanding his in- 
finite ſuperiority in point of military merit, was jealous 


even to meanneſs of all honour his Collegue might 
acquire. 


Of this we ſhall fee proofs in the very 
—_ 3 ee e 
Sylla alſo gave occaſion for this miſunderſtanding to 
increaſe, and grow more virulent. He had even quitted 
Marius to attach himſelf to Catulus, as we have ſaid 
before: and he even did a ſignal ſervice in the'pre- 
fent conjuncture. Though the country was” ruined, 
he found means to introduce plenty in the army of 
Catulus, and to ſuch a degree, that Marius's troops 
thought themſelves happy in being reheved by this 
aid, from the great ſcarcity they were in. Marius 
was only the more mortified from having this obliga- 
tion to an enemy. However, theſe diviſions did not 
break out then. The common danger united minds 
fo diſpoſed for diſcord, at leaſt for a time. 

The Barbarians were at no great diſtance from the 
Romans. But they deterred giving battle, continually 
expecting the Teutones with impatience, whether 
they did not know, or, which is more probable, 
would not believe that they were defeated. * Seeing 
that the two Generals had joined their forces, the 
ſent Ambaſſadors to Marius to demand lands ant 
cities for themſelves and their brethren, ſufficient fo 


- their abode and ſupport. On being aſked who thoſe 


brethren were, of whom they ſpoke, they replied 
the Teutones. The whole aſſembly ſet up a laugh 
and Marius, in deriſion, told them: “ From hence 
forth leave out your brethren, and be in no pa 
« about them. They have the land we have T 


— 
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11ans, — 2 at the irony, told him in a threatening 
tone, that he ſhould repent that inſult, and would be 
puniſhed immediately for it by the Cimbri, and ſoon 
after by the Teutones when they arrived. They 
« are arrived,” retorted Marius, „there they are; 
« jt would be want of courteſy in you to depart 
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4 without ſaluting and embracing your brethren.” 
at the ſame time he ordered the Kings of the Teu- 
tones to be brought forwards in chains, 
g When the Ambaſſadors had made this report to 
6 the Cimbri, they reſolved ta fight: and Boiorix, one 
! WH & their Kings, at the head of a ſmall body of horſe, 
5 approaching the Conſul's camp, called upon him 
0 vith a loud voice, and challenged him to chuſe his 
10 time and place for a battle; and to decide who ſhould 
+ WJ main maſters of the country. Marius anſwered, 
4 « That the Romans never took counſel of their ene- 
of WJ "ics concerning battle: but however, that he would 
| have ſo much complaiſance for the Cimbri.” They ac- 
* WY cordingly agreed it ſnould be on the third day followi 
WW dis parley, and in the plain of Vercellæ, which ſeemed 
Wh commodious to the Romans for the acting of their 
. cavalry, and to the Barbarians for extending their nu- 


merous battalions. 
Neither fide failed to be at the place fixed. Both 
el drew up in battle. Catulus had more than twen 
ay thouſand foot under him, and Marius thirty thouſand. 
Catulus was poſted in the centre, and Marius's troops 
on both wings. We cannot give a certain detail of 
this great day. For we have no account of it but 
from Plutarch; and Plutarch himſelf cites. only Catu- 
us and Sylla, both Marius's enemies. Catulus had 
compoſed an hiſtory of his Conſulſhip, which Cicero 
praiſes, as * wrote with abundance. of ſweetneſs, and 
n Xenophon's manner. Sylla had left memoirs of 
lis life, which are often quoted by Plutarch. Theſe 
to works would be very authentick monuments, if 


there 


Molli & Xenophonteo genere ſermonis. Cre. Brut. n. 133. 
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« them, and will keep it to eternity.“ The Barba- A. R. 65. 
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c there were no reaſon to fear, that enmity had often 
= guided the pens of the writers. But on the other ſide, 
and this * what increaſes the uncertainty, 
Marius was ſo immoderately greedy of glory, and i 
violently jealous of every riſing merit near himſelf, 
that nothing aſcribed to him is hard to believe, which 


- 


proceeds .from that principle. Here, for inſtance, 
the diſpoſition of his troops, drawn up ſo as to ſur- 
round thoſe of Catulus on both ſides, had- no motive, 
according to Catulus and Sylla, but the vous he had 
conceived of / falling upon the enemy, an 
them with his two wings, and that the victory would 
be entirely 'owing to his ſoldiers, without the other 
army's having any ſhare in it. e 
The Cimbri gave their battalions as much depth as 
front, ſo that they formed an hollow ſquare, of which 
each ſide occupied the ſpace of thirty * ſtadia. Their 
cavalry, which conſiſted of fifteen thouſand horſe, 
came-on in ſuperb equipages. - All the riders had 
helmets in the form of open mouths, with muzzles 
, of all kinds of ſtrange and terrible wild beaſts; which 


being ſet off with plumes formed like wings, and of WW ume 
gious height, made their perſons ſeem much the Wi very 
arger. They were armed with cuiraſſes of poliſhed de 
ſteel, and covered with bucklers entirely white: Each WW doſe 
of them carried two javelins to diſcharge at a diſtance; Wil foſts 
and when they had joined the enemy, they uſed great Wi could 
and heavy ſwords. In this attack, they did not ad- WW could 
vance to charge the Romans in front, but inclining Wi field 
to the right came on by degrees, with deſign to incloſe l wa 
them between themſelves and their infantty, which kater 
was upon their left. | Thi 
The Roman Generals immediately perceived that dus, 


ſtratagem, but could not reſtrain their ſoldiers. One WWnG a 


of them crying out, that the enemy fled, all me te cn, 
reſt inſtantly ran forwards to purſue them, In te teir i; 
mean time, the foot of the Barbarians advanced noyed 


like the waves of the main ocean. Marius anc 


1 About a league and a quarter. 39 
o Catulus, 
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Catulus, lifting up their hands towards heaven, vowed 
the one to ſacrifice an hecatomb to the gods, and the 
ather to dedicate a temple to the fortune of that day. 
The entrails of the victims were no ſooner ſhewn to 
Marius, than he cried out, The victory is mine.“ 
Nothing more is wanting to animate an whole 


ſhare in the victory: and his mean jealouſy was juſtly 
puniſhed by an accident he had not foreſeen. For 
when they were in motion to come to blows, ſo great 
cloud of duſt aroſe, that both armies were covered 
with it, and could not be ſeen by each other. Marius, 
who had advanced firſt to charge with his troops, had 
the misfortune to miſs the enemy in the darkneſs 
that covered both armies, and having 1 on a 
great way beyond their line of battle, he wandered 
ung about the plain, before he knew where he was. 
ortune was as favourable to Catulus as it had been 
contrary to the Conſul. He came up with the Barba- 
nans, and his army, in which Sylla had a diſtinguiſhed 
command, ſuſtained the whole weight of the battle 
moſt alone. The heat of the weather, which was 
ſery great, and the ſun, which ſhone in the faces of 
the Cimbri, was much in favour of the Romans. For 
thoſe Barbarians, accuſtomed to ſupport the hardeſt 
ſts, and nurtured in cold places covered with woods, 
could not bear heat, but were in a manner melted; 
wuld not reſpire, and were only able to put their 
lvelds before their faces to cover them from the ſun. 
It was then the hotteſt time of ſummer, about the 
nter end of July. ; | 
The duſt was alſo of great uſe to the troops of Ca- 
uus, and ſerved very much to augment their bold- 
els and confidence, by hiding the greateſt part of 
lie enemy from them. For they were far from ſeeing 
iter innumerable multitude. But each body having 
bored on briſkly to charge thoſe before it, they were 
aged before the ſight of the enemy's whole army 
ould ſtrike their eyes, and terrify them. Beſides 
Mich, they were ſo enured to labour and 3 
at 
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army. 
Marius however, if we may believe Sylla, had no 


820 
A chat according to Catulus, not a ſingle Roman u 


| ſhewed no leſs courage, or, more properly ſpeaking, 


as faſt as poſſible to the attack. Moſt of the Barba- 


A very ſingular and entirely odd precaution,” All 
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ſeen to ſweat, or gaſp for breath, though the heat was 
exceſſive, the charge very warm, and they had ran on 


rians in conſequence, and the braveſt of them, wete 
cut to pieces. For all thoſe in the front line, to pre: 
vent breaking their order of battle, were made faſt 
to each other by long chains affixed to their ſhields 


the reſt were broke, and drove back quite to their 
camp. In this extremity, the women of the Cimbri 


fury, than thoſe of the Ambrones, of whom we hape 
ſpoke above. They got into their carriages, dreſt in 


black robes, and from thence killed thoſe-who fled, i 
ſome their huſbands; and others their brothers, or fa- P 
thers. At laſt, ſeeing that it was impoſſible to with- 

ſtand the victors, they ſent Deputies to Marius, to 1 

demand of him, if not liberty, at leaſt a ſlavery that | 

ſuited their ſex and virtue; offering to be ſlaves to _ 
the veſtals, upon condition of obſerving . 

chaſtity like them. But being refuſed this grace, * 

they abandoned themſelves to the moſt horrible A 

deſpair. They took their little children, and either 7 


believe what Plutarch tells us, that the Barbarian! 


ſelves by the neck, ſome to the horns, and ſome tt 


ſtrangled them with their own hands, or threw them 
under the wheels of the carriages and the horſes feet; 
and afterwards killed themſelves. Plutarch relates, 
that one was found hanging at the pole of a eat, with 
her two children hung at her legs above the heel. It 
is eaſy to conceive, that hiſtorians have here gone 
beyond the marvellous, and ſought to amuſe -witl 
more than tragical accounts. For inſtance, who can 


not finding trees to hang themſelves upon, tied them 


the feet of oxen, and that afterwards, pricking the! 
with goads, they made them drag and tear them i 


; 7 * Hic 
pieces, in order to periſh in the moſt miſerable manne Rel 
In nature ? | 777 22 N 2 = Atqu 
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t. It is made to amount to ſixty thouſand, and 
that of the dead to twice as many. Marius's ſoldiers 
wok the baggage : but the ſpoils, enſigns, and trum- 
pets, were carried into the camp of Catulus ; which 
he urged as a proof that the Romans were indebted 
for the victory ſolely to him. It is not ſaid what part 
Marius took in this diſpute, which muſt have affected 
him ſo much. But on its growing warm between the 
ſoldiers of the two armies, the Ambaſſadors of Parma, 
#ho were upon the ſpot, were choſen to decide it. 
The ſoldiers, of Catulus carried them to the field of 
battle to inſpect the dead, and ſhewed them, that 
they were all wounded by their javelins, which were 
ally and aſſuredly to be known, becauſe Catulus 
had taken care to have his name cut upon the ſtaves 
Fall the miſſive weapons of his ſoldiers, It theſe 
hits are certain, it is not to be doubted, but that 
(atulus was the real conqueror of the Cimbri. But 
ame has decided otherwiſe, The“ whole honour of this 
neat day has remained to Marius: and Catulus is 
ay known to the learned. And even when the 
ent was quite recent, it was a ſufficient honour for 
im to be aſſociated as ſecond. in the glory of Marius. 

When the news of this victory arrived at Rome, it 
ralioned a joy that cannot be expreſſed. The Peo- 
e eſpecially, who had long ſince declared for Marius, 
dom they conſidered in = ſenſe as their creature, 
Id not believe they could render him ſufficiently great 
ours. They gave him the glorious title of Third 
under of Rome; judging that the ſervice he had 
It done his country, was not inferior to that Ca- 

lus had formerly rendered it in conquering the 

us, Ar their meals, they offered the firſt-truirs 

Marius, and made libations to him at the ſame time 


Hic (Marius) tamen & Cimbros, & ſumma pericula rerum 
Excipit, & ſolus trepidantem protegit urbem. ö 
Atque ideo, poſtquam ad Cimbros ſtragemque volabant 

nunquam attigerant majora cadavera corvi, 0 
Nodilis ornatur lauro Collega ſecunda. Jvv. Sat. I. 
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as to their = They were for having him triumph 
alone: and even decreed him two triumphs, the one 
for his victory over the Teutones, and the other for 
that over the Cimbri. Marius behaved with modera- 
tion on this occaſion, He accepted only one triumph, 
and aſſociated Catulus in it with him, He perceived, 
that it would be unjuſt to deprive fo illuſtrious a com- 
panion of an honour to which he had an undoubted 
right; beſides which, he apprehended that his own 
triumph would be interrupted by the troops of Ca- 
tulus, if their General ſhould receive ſo cruel an af. 
front. Among the priſoners led in triumph, King 
Teutobodus, who had been taken at the battle of Aix, 
was the moſt remarkable. He was of ſo exceflively 
tall a ſtature, .that he was higher than the-trophies; 
which ſuppoſes, according to Gaſſendi, that he wa 
above ten feet high. The thing is ſcarce credible. 
Sertorius continued diſtinguiſhing himſelf more anc 
more, and acquired Marius's eſteem, and honourable 
rewards, for expoſing himſelf to go ſt thi 
Cimbri in the diff iS of a Gaul, and for having 
brought back intelligence of great uſe to his General 
Hiſtory alſo mentions two cohorts of Umbrians, al 
of whom Marius, in honour of their valour, reward 
with the freedom of Rome: and being afterwarc 
told, that the law did not admit of ſuch rewards, | 
anſwered at once agreeably and. haughtily, that t 
din of war had prevented him from hearing the voi 
of the law. g 
Marius was deſirous in ſome meaſure to perpetu 
his triumph by a practice ſingular and full of vun 
He affected Aer. to be ſerved in drinking wit 
cup like that aſcribed to Bacchus, the conqueror 
India; fo “ that * every time he drank, ſays V 
rius Maximus, he compared his victories with ti 
of that fabulous conqueror.” Such was the 7 
Ut inter ipſum hauſtum vini, victoriæ ejus (Bacchi) ſuas wu 
compararet. VAL. Max. iii. 6. 
+ C. Marius poſt victoriam Cimbricam cantharo potaſſe, 11 


Patris exemplo, traditur, ille arator Arpinas, & manipularis in 
rator. PLIN, I. xxxiii. c. 11. 
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of this ploughman of Arpinum, this ſoldier of A. n. 65:. 
ſortune "PE, een Te” 

Another monument of his victory, which was not 
ſubjet to a like cenſure, was a temple which he 
rected, as Marcellus had done of old, to Honour 
and Virtue. But his rough and ſavage turn of mind, 
and his averſion for the arts and learning of the Greeks, Vitrur. 
peared in the conſtruction of this temple; in which Pf. v. 
te would ſuffer no marble to be uſed, nor any ſtone | 
but the moſt ſimple and common, without any orna- ut. 
nents either of ſculpture. or painting; nor would he Mar. 
employ any but a Roman architect. And as he was 
tliged to exhibit Greek games and ſnews in the de- 
lation of this temple, he entered the theatre, but 
mly juſt ſat down, and went out the moment after. 

Catulus alſo built a temple, according to his vow - 
nade in the battle, to the fortune of that day. The 
nſcription placed upon the front were theſe words, 
fortune bujuſce diet. Thus, though in the firſt inten- 
bon 1t related only to the day of battle with the Cim- 
in, the inſcription was applicable to every day to 
eternity, 
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To * relate all that concerns the war with the 
Limbri, I proceed here to inſert an account of the 
leraces of Cæpio, which I have been obliged to 
(ter, to avoid breaking in upon the ſeries of facts. 

| ſhall firſt obſerve, that Cæpio's perſon was always 
Rar to the Senate, becauſe he was the firſt who at- 
Empted to remedy the wound C. Gracchus had given 
le authority of that order, in depriving the Senators 
the adminiſtration of juſtice, and transferring it to 
le Knights. Cæpio, in his Conſulſhip, before he ſer 
lt for the war againſt the Cimbri, paſſed a law, by 


This ſection concerning Czpio, and the hiſtory of the ſecond 
ro the Slaves in Sicily, x4 he Editor's. * 


P-2 which 
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Val. Max. honour to its author, that it acquired him the title 


vi. 2. 


| + ſcribed the power of the Knights as a real tyranny, 


after that defeat, was ignominiouſly diſplaced by 
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which it was ordained, that the bodies of the 5 
ſhould conſiſt half of Senators, and half of Roman 
Knights. It is eaſy to judge the infinite pleaſure this 
law gave the Senate, from the vehemence and energy 
of the expreſſions uſed by the orator Craſſus, in his 
diſcourſe to ſupport the ConſuPs: propoſal.” He de- 


and the aQual ſituation of the Senate as à ſtate of 
preſſion. © Deliver * us,” ſaid he to the 1. 
ſpeaking in the name of the Senate; “ deliver us 
< from the miſeries under which we groan. Deliver 
us from the fury of thoſe, whoſe cruelty cannot be 
< ſatiated with our blood. Deliver us from ſlavery. 
“ Suffer us not to be in ſubjection to any whatſoever, 
<< except your order, which we both can and ought 
«<"to obey.” This ſo much deſired law was not put 
execution, or at leaſt was not long in force. For we 
ſhall ſee in ſome years the Knights again have the 
ſole adminiſtration of juſtice, It however did ſo muc 


Protector of the Senate, - Senatns Patronus. 

It is undoubtedly for this reaſon that Cicero, whi 
was always true to the ariſtocratical opinions, as ofte 
as he has occaſion to mention Cæpio, ſpeaks honou 
ably of him. Czpio +,” according to him, © w 
a man of great courage and conſtancy, to whom 
misfortunes of war were made criminal; but thet 
cauſe of his diſgrace was the people's hatred.” 
have ſeen, that hiſtorians are far from being ſo fi 
vourable to him, that they repreſent him as hig 
criminal in reſpe& to plundering the gold of To 
louſe, and impute to his arrogance and temerity t 
bloody defeat of the Romans = the Cimbri, Capt 


* Eripite nos ex miſeriis : eripite nos ex ſaucibus eorum quo 
crudelitas noſtro ſanguine non poteſt expleri : eripite nos ex ſeriit 
Nolite ſinere nos cuiquam ſervire, niſi vobis univerſis, quibu 

o_ & debemus. Craſſus apud Cic. I. i. de Or. n. 333 

arad. v. . 

+ Q. Czpio, vir acer & fortis, cui fortuna belli crimini, in 
populi calamitati fuit, Cic. Brut. n. 134. | 
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People, as we have ſaid above; and to that puniſſij- 
ment they added the confiſcation of his eſtate. But 

thoſe were only the beginnings of his misfortunes. 

The following year, under the ſecond Conſulſhip A. R. 648. 
of Marius, L. Caſſius, Tribune of the People, cauſed 
it to be ordained by a law, that no perſon ſhould fit 

in the Senate, that had been condemned and deprived 

of command by the people. Nothing was wanting 

to this law but Cæpio's name. For he was the only 

perſon in the caſe. E | | 
Hitherto it does not appear that the gold of Tou- 

luſe was brought in queſtion, unleſs the confiſcation 

of Cæpio's eſtate was the puniſhment of his ſacrilege. 

We know beſides, that very ſtrict enquiries were made Diod. ap. 
concerning that crime, in which many were involved. Ja. 
But it is not to be doubted, but that Cæpio was Nat. Dear. 
brought on that account before the people a ſecond iii. 34. 
time, ten” years after his firſt condemnation, by the en. 
Tribune Norbanus. 

The accuſed found friends and protectors. The 

ame L. Craſſus, of whom we have juſt ſpoke, and 

who was then Conſul, openly took upon him his de- 

fence. Scaurus, Prince of the Senate, and no doubt 

the whole order of the Senators, eſpouſed his intereſt. 

At length L. Cotta and T. Didius oppoſed their 
Collegue's law in form. Violence decided the affair, 

wich was but too common then at Rome. A furious 

edition aroſe. Scaurus was put to flight, and even 

rceived a blow with a ſtone. The oppoſing Tri- 

bunes were driven from the Tribunal of Harangues. 

The law paſſed, and Cæpio was condemned. 

The ſequel of this condemnation has ſome obſcurity: 

nit, The combined teſtimonies of Cicero and Strabo 

Mly inform us, that he was baniſhed and retired to 

Myrna, Valerius Mazimus affirms, that he was put Cic. pro 
ln priſon after his trial: and he praiſes the zeal and Balbo, u. 
idelity of a friend of Cæpio's, Rheginus, Tribune of &rav.1.iv, 
the people, who forced the prifon, took out his = = 
ſend, and went into baniſhment with him. This , TY 
count may entirely be reconciled with Cicero and 

L” 0 Strabo. 


I 
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Val. Max. 
vi. 9. 


tunes were aſcribed to the vengeance of the gods, 
ſons of their children. It is ſaid, that he left only 
conduct, and periſhed miſerably. 


where, things that do not only differ from the ac- 


ignominiouſly dragged to the Gemoniæ. Nobod 


Ne ON TENT S. 
Strabo. But the ſame Valerius Maximus adds elſe. 


count of thoſe two authors, but ſeem to contradiqt 
what I have juſt repeated after himſelf. He fays, 
that Czpio was ſtrangled in priſon, and his corpſe 


but himſelf ſpeaks of ſo unhappy a death. But — 
ever it be, it is certain at leaſt, that Czpio's misfor- 


who puniſh the guilty, ſays Strabo, even in the per. 


daughters, who diſhonoured their name by infamous 


* Aplace in Rome, to which executed bodies were dragged with 
an hook | * 


. 1 

Inſurrettions of the flaves in Traly, excited by Vettius tb cle 
Roman Knight. Occaſion of the revolt of the flaves ii * 
Sicily. Six thouſand revolted flaves choſe Salvius fer hat 
their King. They form an army of twenty thouſan | 
foot and two thouſand horſe. Another revelt of th for 
Haves, of which Atherion is leader. Salvius, who bat cal 
taken the name of Tryphon, unites all the forces of thi fair 
rebels under his cemmand. Lucullus is ſent into Sicily hay 
and gains a greal viffory over the flaves. Bui bt glei he | 
to take advantage of it. Servilius ſucceeds Luculiu thir 
Tryphon dies, and Athenion is choſen King in bis fad he 
The Conſul M'. Aquillius terminates the war. Parr elap 
cide committed by Publicius Malleolus.  Puniſoment 0 den 
parricides. Marius by intrigues and money obtains if © © 
fixth Conſulſkip. Origin of the hatred of Saturni und 
for the Senate. He becomes Tribune of the People, an paſſt 
attaches himſelf 10 Marius. Cenſorſbip of Mitel wi 
Numidicus, and violent conteſts between: him and dat ag 
ninus. The latter inſults the Ambaſſadors of Mithn pf 
dates. e is cited to à trial, and acquitted. Haw fo , 


killed Nonius, be is elected Tribune fer the ſecond ii | 
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in his ſtead. He propoſes, and paſſes a new Agrarian 
law. Vile fraud of Marius. Metellus, of all the 
Senators, refuſes to take an unjuſt oath. He is ba- 
niſhed.” Inſolence of Saturninus. Unworthy conduct of 
Marius to inflame diviſions more and more. New ex- 
ceſſes of Saturninus. All the orders of the Common- 
wealth unite againſt bim: be is put, to death. His 
memory is deteſted. The faction of Marius prevents the 
return of Metellus. Glorious recal of Metellus. Marius 
quits 2 to avoid being witneſs of the return of 
Melellus. | 
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HE ſecond war of the ſlaves in Sicily happened 
at the time of that with the Cimbri, aud Cab 
ited about four years. Some commotions of the 
ſlaves in Italy ſeemed the prelude to it. Some of 
them happened at Nocera, and ſome at Capua, which 
were eaſily ſuppreſſed. But the moſt conſiderable 
had a Roman Knight at the head of it, called Vettius. 
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His father was extremely rich; but there are no piod. 
fortunes, which the madneſs for debauch will not — I 
ally find means to laviſh, The bad ſtate of his af. 


fairs was however not known: he had ſtill credit, and 
having fallen deſperately in love with a young ſlave, 
he bought her of her maſter for ſeven talents (ſome- 
thing more than a thouſand pounds ſterling) which 
he promiſed to pay at a certain time. - The time 
elapſed, and he had not the money. He therefore 
demanded a ſecond, delay, which was granted. But, 
as on the expiration of it, he found himſelf again 
under the ſame difficulty, frantick with - his violent 
paſſion, and preſſed by his creditor, he took a deſpe- 
nate reſolution. He again bought upon credit five 
hundred compleat ſuits of armour, which he cauſed 
to be ſecretly conveyed into the country : he there 
exhorted his own ſlaves to revolt, to the number of 
four hundred, armed them, - aſſumed himſelf the 

| TI 14 diadem, 


A. R. 648. 
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diadem, purple, and all the marks of ſovereignty, 
and Jabel himſelf King. His firſt exploit wWas to 
ſeize and murder his importunate creditor, who would 
be paid at all events. He afterwards roved about 
the country, allured ſlaves to him by the attraction of 
liberty, killed thoſe who oppoſed him, and having 
formed a body of ſeven hundred men, he'fortified a 
camp, to ſerve as an aſylum for all that would join 


him. 75 2 Me 


When this news. came to Rome, the Senate imme- 
diately conceived that there was more need of expe- 
dition than of great forces. L. Lucullus, who was 
then Prætor, had orders to ſet out directly with fix 
hundred men, and to aſſemble and liſt all he ſhould 
find upon his march capable of bearing arms, On 
arriving at Capua, he had four thouſand foot and 
three hundred horſe. In the mean time, the number 
of Vettiug's troops had augmented conſiderably. He 
had with him three thouſand five hundred men, and 
being intrenched on an eminence, he had even ſome 


advantage of Lucullus in a ſight engagement. But 


the latter having brought over, by the hope of impu- 
nity, one Apollonius, whom the pretended King had 
appointed General of his army, Vettius, who ſaw him- 
ſelf betrayed, was reduced to kill himſelf, to ęſcape 
captivity, and the ſhame of puniſhment. All thoſe 
who had taken arms with him, periſhed in the like 
manner. Apollonius only, with whom the promiſe 
made was faithfully kept, had his life ſaved. If any 
one had foretold this Vettius, that his parties of plea- 
ſure in his early youth would terminate in ſo deſperate 
a reſolution, and ſo unhappy an end, he would nevet 
have believed it. | 


The revolt of the ſlaves in Sicily ſeems to have be- 
gan the ſame year the affair of Vettius happened. The 


occaſion of it was as follows. Tos 
Marius, charged with the war againſt the Cimb 
raiſed troops amongſt the Kings his allies. Nice 


medes, King of Bithynia, excuſed himſelf on account 


of his want of power to furniſh them, becauſe the ta 
8 farme 


— 
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We 


farmers (publicans) had taken off great numbers of 
his ſubjects, made ſlaves of them, and diſperſed them 
into different provinces. The Senate, by a decree, 
prohibited the detaining in ſlavery any free perſon of 
the countries in alliance with the Roman People, and 
ordered the Prætors, as ſoon as poſſible, to reinſtate 
all thoſe who ſhould be in this caſe in their liberty. 
Licinius Nerva governed at' that time in Sicily. He 
applied himſelf to execute the decree of the Senate, 


were releaſed. As the — and moſt powerful 
perſons of the iſland loſt conſiderably by the execution 
of this regulation, they addreſſed themſelves to the 
Prætor, who either out of conſideration for their per- 
ſons, or for the lucre of money, changed conduct, 
nd would not give the ſlaves audience who applied 
to him, ſending them back even with menaces to their 
maſters, | 
Theſe unhappy creatures, who were refuſed juſtice, 
reſolved to do it themſelves. They firſt aſſembled in 
ſmall bodies, which were eaſily diſperſed. But the firſt 


pu- Wl ſucceſſes having rendered the Pretor more negligent, 
had ey aſſembled again. They were ſoon above two 
im- douſand, and defeated a body of fix hundred regular 


troops, that had been ſent againſt them. This victory 
procured them arms, of which they were in great 
want, and beſides acquired their enterprize ſo much 
reputation, that they ſaw their number increaſed in a 
hort time to fix thouſand, They then reſolved to 
ave themſelves a form of government: and in a ge- 
eral council elected one of their own body King: his 
ame was Salvius, who had gained credit by his pre- 
ended {kill in divination. 

This new King acted with good ſenſe. He divided 
lis troops into three bodies, and after having a 
pointed them a rendezvous, he ordered them to dif- 
perſe into the country, to ſollicit the ſlaves every 
"ere to revolt, and to carry off cattle, but eſpecially 
8 many horſes as poſſible. He ſucceeded ſo well in 
ery thing, that he at length aſſembled an army of 


and in a very ſhort time more than eight hundred 
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above two thouſand horſe, and twenty thouſand 
which he took care to form in all kinds of military 
exerciſe, . In this condition, he ſet out to beſiege one 
of the moſt important places of Sicily, called Myr. 

filers f io: hi . e 
Sehe Prætor ſeemed to awake as from a kind of le. 
thargy. He marched. againſt the rebels with ten 
thouſand ſoldiers, both Italians and Sicilians: But all 
he did was but to increaſe the glory of the King of 
the ſlaves, who routed his whole army, killed fix 
hundred, and took four thouſand priſoners. . Salvius, 
however, could not effect the reduction of Mur- 

gantia. 6 ENTRY? 
In the mean time, on another ſide of Sicily, towards 
Sergeſtum and Lilybæum, a new conſpiracy of ſlaves 
broke out, who had Athenion for their leader, a Ci. 
lician by birth, brave in perſon, and who gave himſelf 
out for ſkilful in judicial aſtrology. For it is remark- 
able, that ſuperſtition, -and the chimeras. of divina- 
tion, have always great force in this kind of revolts. 
This man, ſeeing himſelf at the head of a thouſand 
more, who had joined him in five days, aſſumed the 
diadem with the name of King. But he acted in 
quite different manner from other chiefs of rebel, 
who uſually make all ſoldiers who come- into them. 
As to him, he gave arms only to ſuch as he obſervec 
to have ſtrength of body and courage. He obliged 
the reſt to follow their uſual buſineſs, in order that 
they might ſupply the army with ſubſiſtence and othe 

conveniences. | Jen 

He had ſoon aſſembled ten thouſand men, wit 
.whom he believed himſelf ſufficiently ſtrong to beſieę 
Lilybæum. He was miſtaken: the enterprize . 
too difficult; and he found it neceſſary to think 


retreating. But bad ſucceſs, which ſhould natural thoy/ 
have diſcredited him, turned to his advantage in effeſ auxij 
of his addreſs, ſeconded by a lucky accident. He i rebel, 
formed his troops, that the ſtars threatened them v1 On 
ſome great misfortune, if they perſiſted to-contin | 


before the place. And in reality, when he decampet 
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m aid of Moors arrived at Lilybæum, who imme- 

diatel7 made a falley, fell upon Athenion's rear- 

— and killed him abundance of The 
ves did not doubt but this event was the accom- 


pliſhment of their King's prediction, and conceived 


the greater veneration for him. 
1 Hitherto the rebels had no place of ſtrength. Sal- 
1 vius, who cauſed himſelf to be called Tryphon, the 
f name, in former times, of an uſurper of the crown 
x of Syria, made himſelf maſter of Triocala, * 
5 extremely ſtrong and advantageous in every reſpect. 
f. He then ordered Athenion to repair to him, as a 

King orders his General. The latter obeyed, and 
ds thereby put an end to the hopes which had con- 
es ceived z that the rebels being divided againſt them- 
ſelves, it would be eaſy to reduce them. We have 
already ſeen the ſame thing between Eunus and Cleon, 
in the firſt war of the ſlaves. Tryphon was however 
not exempt from diſtruſt in reſpect to Athenion, and 
cauſed him to be arreſted. The government of the 
lares then took an entirely regular form. Tryphon 
afſumed all the ornaments of ſovereignty, appointed 
guards for his perſon, formed a council, built a pa- 
lace in Triocala, and cauſed a forum to be made fit to 
contain a numerous aſſembly. He had then above 
thirty thouſand men under him, without including 
Athenion's troops. 


to Sicily, This was undoubtedly the ſame perſon 
who the year before, being Prætor, had deſtroyed 
Vettius's ſmall. army; and who, after having paſſed 
the year of his Prætorſhip at Rome, according to the 
lng eſtabliſhed cuſtom, was to have the govern- 
ment of a province. He brought with him fourteen 
thouſand Romans and Latines, and two thouſand 
* With theſe troops he marched againſt the 
reels, 
On his approach, Tryphon held a council. He 
vas of opinion, that it was neceſſary to ſhut themſelves 
W in Triocala, and to expect the enemy there. 
| | Athenion, 
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Things were in this ſtate, when Lucullus was ſent A. R. 649. 
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Athenion, who had been reſtored to favour, tho 
it beſt to hazard a battle. This opinion took place. 
Accordingly they ſet out, to the number of forty 
thouſand, and encam fifteen hundred ꝓaces from 
the Romans. After ſome days, which paſſed in ſkir. 
miſhes, they came 5 5 . action. Athenion 
ſupported the counſe iven by igies of 
8 458 But when he was obliged to — 
battle by three wounds, the ſlaves loſt courage and 
fled, leaving twenty thouſand of their number upon 
the ſpot. The reſt, with Tryphon, retired into Trio- 
cala. Athenion remained concealed among the dead, 
and afterwards, by favour of the night, eſcaped alſo 


into the place. bY | U 
It had been eaſy for Lucullus to terminate the war, N 
if he had immediately attacked the remaining re- th 
volters whilſt entirely diſcouraged by their defeat, Wl * 
They were ſo to ſuch a degree, that they deliberated WI © 
whether they ſhould not return to their maſters, and WI 
ſubmit to their diſcretion. But the Prætor having Wl "' 
given them time to recover from their firſt terror, th 
they took courage again, and reſolved to fight to bo 
their laſt” breath, rather than ſurrender themſelves to at 
their cruel tyrants. At the end of nine days, Lucul- * 
lus actually beſieged Triocala; and after having loſt ' 
abundance of men before it, he was obliged to raiſe Wl 
the ſiege. From thenceforth he left the. rebels in 
quiet enough, and was ſuſpected of having been more * 
intent upon enriching himſelf in his province, than he 
upon reſtoring its tranquility. And this was not mere " 
ſuſpicion; for when he returned to Rome, he was 
accuſed and condemned as guilty of extortion. This 
Lucullus was the father of him who afterwards com- 
manded againſt Mithridates. | 
Servilius was ſent the year following to ſucceed , \ 
him, and did nothing memorable. Florus eren wur 
ſays, that the rebels defeated him, and took hy er 
camp. Whilſt he was in Sicily, Tryphon died ſom, 
and Athenion, who ſucceeded him, ravaged they dat 
whole iſland, beſieged and wok ſeveral cities, * ma 
- 
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that was ever committed in Rome. 
prior inſtance of it. Plutarch tells us, that in the Piut. in 
une immediately after the war with Hannibal, one Nom. 


* 


DETACHED FACTS. 
the Pay hardly made any motion to ſtop his 
re 8. , N f "= pe "4 & , 
L At * * Conſul was ſent from Rome againſt 
enemies who continually became more and more for- 
midable. This was Manius Aquillius, Marius's Col- 
legue in his fifth Conſulſhip. was a man of he- 
roick valour. He gained a ſignal victory over the 
enemy, in which he killed Athenion with his own 
hands, after having received a wound himſelf in the 
The ſlaves, though they had loſt their leader, can- 
toned themſelves however in different places. Aquil- 
lus purſued them thither, without giving them oc- 
cahon however to fight, but endeavouring to reduce 
them by famine. Only a thouſand of them ſurren- 
dered, with Satyrus their commander. Aquillius 
cauſed them to be carried to Rome, and was for 
making a ſhew of them to the people in fighting with 
wild beaſts. - Thoſe unfortunate wretches, ſeeing that 
their lives were preſerved only for the {port and diver- 
hon of the Romans, exhibited a ſight to them quite 
different from that they expected. They turned the 
arms put into their hands againſt one another, and died 
in that manner. Satyrus, who ſurvived laſt, killed 
himſelf, Aquillius had the honour of the little tri- 
umph or ovation. | F 
Thus ended the ſecond war of the ſlaves in Sicily. 


lt is ſaid, that the number of ſlaves who periſhed in Athen. 
this and the preceding war, amounted to a million. 2 


DETACHED. F.A.C.T-S. 


Whilſt the war with the ſlaves ſtill ſubſiſted, and 
mmediately after the triumphs of Marius-and Catulus 
over the Cimbri, hiſtory mentions a parricide, which 
ſome have conſidered as the firſt crime of that kind 
But there 1s a 


L. Hoſtius 
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none; perhaps being of the ſame opinion with Solon, 


DETACHED FACTS. 
L. Hoſtius killed his father, The perſon guilty of 
this crime now, was called Publicius Malleolus, 
He killed his mother, with the aſſiſtance of his 
ſlaves. -. | 


Every body knows, what puniſhment was inflified 


upon Parricides at Rome. Romulus had inſtituted 


who, in making his laws for the Athenians, obſerved 
the ſame ſilence on the ſame ſubject: and on being 


aſked his reaſon for it, replied, that he ſuppoſed there 


never could be any one capable of ſo horrible a crime. 
And indeed, to inſtitute a puniſhment for a thing ſo 
extremely contrary to nature, may ſeem rather to 
teach mankind to conſider it as poſſible, than to pre- 
vent it. But there is no exceſs of wickodaoh of whi 
man is not capable; and L. Hoſtius having given a 
roof in reſpect to this crime in Rome, it is to be be- 
— that it was for him the lar puniſhment of 
which I am going to ſpeak was invented. The cri- 
minal was ſtrongly ſewed up in a leathern bag, with a 


dog, a cock, a viper, and an ape, and in that con- 


dition thrown into the Tiber. | 

But to what ſhall we aſcribe the choice of ſo extra- 
ordinary a puniſhment ? Cicero explains this in one 
of his pleadings ; and that paſſage of eloquence; tho' 
more witty than ſolid, may perhaps, by way of va- 
riety, not diſpleaſe the reader. How * worthy 
of admiration, cries he, is the wiſdom. of our- an- 


O ſingularem ſapientiam, judices ! Nonne videntur hunc hominem 
ex rerum natura ſuſtuliſſe & eripuiſſe, cui repentè ccelum, ſolem, 

uam, terramque ademerunt; ut qui eum necaſſet unde ; natus 

et, careret iis rebus omnibus ex quibus omnia nata eſſe dicuntur 
Noluerunt feris corpus objicere, ne beſtiis quoque, que tantum ſcelus 
attigiſſent, immanioribus uteremur; non fic nudos in flumen deſicere, 
ne quum delati eſſent in mare, ipſum polluerunt, quo cætera 4uz 
violata ſunt expiari putantur. Denique nihil tam vile, neque tam 
vulgare eſt, cujus partem ullam reliquerint. Etenim quid tam 
commune, quam ſpiritus vivis, terra mortuis, mare flutuantibus, 
littus ejectis? Ita vivunt, dum poſſunt, ut ducere animum de cl 
non queant: ita moriuntur, ut eorum oſſa terra non tangat : 1 
jactantur fluctibus, ut nunquam abluantur : ita poſtremò ejiciuntut, 
ut ne ad ſaxa quidem mortui conquieſcant, Cic. pro Sex. Roſs 
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DETACHED FACTS. 
ceſtors in the puniſhment they eſtabliſh for parri- 
cides! Do not they ſeem to have cut off the crimi- 
nal from all nature, by diveſting him at the ſame 
ime of the heavens, the ſun, the water, the earth 
(earth, air, fire, and water), in order that the wretch, 
who had killed him from whom he received birth, 


give exiſtence to the different beings that compoſe 
this univerſe ? They would neither expoſe him to 


of contagion communicated to them by ſuch a 
monſter, ſhould become more ' ſavage 
him naked into the river, leſt he ſhould contaminate 
the ſea, intended by nature (as is thought) to 
waſh away, and purge all filth. In a word, there 
s nothing ſo vile in nature, nor of the moſt common 
and general uſe, of which they have left him the 
enjoyment. And what is there indeed in nature 
more common than air to the living, earth to the 
dead, ſea to thoſe upon the waves, and- ſhore to 
thoſe driven thither by them ? Theſe wretches per- 
haps live ſome moments, but without being able to 
repire the air: they die, and their bones do not 
touch the earth: they are continually toſſed about 
by the waves, without ever being waſhed: in a 
'a- Wa word, they are driven to the ſhore, but without ever 
hy WY being able to find near the rocks themſelves a place 
n- Wl of repoſe.” 1 154 

It is probable enough, that the inventors of this 


-— 2 


n expatiates with ſo much wit and luxuriance. We 
"Wl ly perceive in it an horror, that endeavours to rid 
tlelf by the ſhorteſt means, of an object infinitely 
odious. For the reſt, if I tax the paſſage J have juſt 


two much after the 3 without ſuffieient atten- 
non to the Juſt, I only ſpeak after Cicero himſelf. 


* Quantis illa clamoribus adoleſcentuli diximus de ſupplicio parri- 
adarum ! quæ nequaquam ſatis deferbuiſſe poſt aliquanto ſentire cæ- 


that 


might be deprived at once of all the elements, that 


wild beaſts, leſt even thoſe creatures, from a kind 


; nor throw 


n, Puniſhment had ſome of the views upon which Cicero 


repeated, with being of a kind of eloquence that runs 


He has criticized upon it; and after having“ ſaid, 
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that when he pronounced it, being then 
he was extremely applauded; 2 
as ſavouring too much of the greenneſs — Tl 
rather requiring indulgence than deſerving praiſe; az Will '© 
more to be commended for the hope it might'give Wl ©: 


for the future, than any real preſent merit. 
| Let us return to Marius, whom we left. full of 
_ glory, and who is going to draw reproach upon him- 
If by a frantic ambition, and all oP 
| and treaſon. 
Plut. in le did nox-ſaſlice him to. have bern Mik 
Mar. to the Conſulſhip, and, which was unexampled in 
| Rome, to- have exerciſed that ſupreme office during 
four years ſucceſſively. He deſired, and ſollicited, z 
ſixth Cooſulſhip with more ardour than ever perſon 
— — 8 ihe CE 
e himſelf agreeable to aſſu 
— comp — affecting kind and affable heh 
viour z which became him very ill, as it was 
violence to his character, that was naturally roug 
and imperious. To all theſe vain artifices he added 
one more effectual. He diſperſed money in abun- 
dance among the Tribes; and thereby not only ſuc- 
ceeded in being elected Conſul for the time, but 
ſet aſide Metellus Numidicus, who ſtood fof it; and 
cauſed L. Valerius Flaccus to be given him leſs as 2 
Collegue than as a ſervant. It was at this time he 
contracted a great union with L. Appuleius Satur- 
ninus, the worſt citizen of Rome. It is necellary to 
make that man known in this place. For this pur- 
poſe I proceed to relate ſome facts con cerning / him, 
that I have reſerved till now. 
Cic. de The firſt fnention made of him in hiſtory i is on the 
Har Roſp. occaſion of his Quæſtorſhip. His province in = 
3. & pro 
43. office was Oſtia, with commiſſion to provide grain, of 


which Rome was then in want. He was a young de. 
e mad after pleaſure; ſo that he acquitted 


us—Sunt enim omnia ficut adoleſcentis, non tam re &n rita „, an 
quam ſpe & exſpectatione laudati, — 107. y GFR * 
aimſelf 


Senate deprived him of it, and gave it to M. Scaurus. 
This affront touehed Saturninus ſenſibly. He quitted 


bulent, and ſeditious: and from that inſtant his defire 


F con-afoar; the 649th year of Rome, he obtained 


kr eloquence, he acquired credit, and ſerved Marius, 
« we have related, on the occaſion of his fourth Con- 
dip. It appears, that from thenceforth he attached 
iimſelf to Marius in a peculiar mafhiner. For during 


ting an hundred acres of land in Africa to each of 
de veteran ſoldiers who had ſerved under that Ge- 
ral, One of his Collegues oppoſed that law. 
it the multitude, at the inſtigation of Saturninus, 
re him away with ſtones. And this was but 4 
ind of prelude to the exceſſes he afterwards ran 


ally inclined him to hate Metellus Numidicus ; 
kfides which, his - vices prompted him to be the 


dence to drag him by force out of his own houſe, 
dto purſue him with arms quite to the Capitol, 


lturninus beſieged him there, and. the Roman 
lights were obliged to take arms, and fight to ſave 
e Cenſor, in which tumult abundance of blood was 
l. Probably this fact is to be referred to the other 
teſts which Metellus had with Saturninus, during 
Cenſorſhip, and which was very violent. | 
The Cenſor was for excluding him the Senate, as 
las Servilius Glaucia, who by the unworthineſs of 
conduct was the reproach of that body. But be- 
ts, another quarrel, excited alſo Saturninus, 


Fol. VI. 2 himſelf 


woluptuouſneſs, but only to become malignant, tur- 
of being revenged upon the Senate was always up- 


ke office of Tribune: and as he had a kind of popu- 


tis fame Tribuneſhip, he propoſed a law for diftri- 


The friendſhip he had contracted with Marius na- 


ther Metellus had been forced to fly for refuge. 


loned a furious ſedition. One L. Equitius gave 


£2" 900 
imſelf very negligently of his employment. The 


y of ſo virtuous a perſon. Oroſius relates, that oroſ. v. 
en Metellus was Cenſor, Saturninus had the im- 17. 
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Val. Max. 


ili. 8. 


tempt for the perſon. who would falſely-have intre 
the affair ended, It is probable 2 that th 


the ſervice, the other at Præneſte, and the laſt x 
Rome; and that he could not ſuffer. the glory of 6 


us in ignorance, ſupported Equitius, and undertoo 


DETACHED FACTS. 
himfelf out for the ſon of Ti. Gracchus, and pre- 
ſented himſelf to the Cenſors, in order to be regiſtered 
as ſuch upon the liſt of the Roman citizens. © Mete]. 
lus. oppoſed this; declaring that Tiberius had but 
three — who were all dead, the one in Sardinia in 


illuſtrious a family to be ſullied by a wretched im- 
poſtor. The people, that idolized the name of the 
Gracchi, and were ſoothed with the hope of ſeeing it 
revived, broke out with great violence: ſtones flew 
about: the Cenſor was in danger; however, he per. 
ſiſted in rejecting the falſe Gracchus. One * the 
Tribunes, of whoſe name Valerius Maximus has left 


to make Sempronia, the ſiſter of the Gracchi, acknoy 
ledge him. He cauſed that lady to come into the 
midft of the aſſembly, made her aſcend the Tribun 

of Harangues, and there in the preſence. of that mu 
tinous people, called upon her to acknowledge he 
nephew, and to give him a kiſs in token of their rel, 
tion. Sempronia, on this occaſion, ſhewed a reſolu 
tion worthy of her name and rank ; and notwithſtand 
ing the clamours of the multitude, expreſſed only con 


duced himſelf into her family. It is not known ho 


Collegue of Numidicus, who was at the ſame ti 
his couſin- german, but who did not reſemble him i 
point of conſtancy, permitted Equitius to have th 
quality, to which he pretended, upon the publick rt 
giſter. It is at leaſt certain, that he exempted Gl 
cia and Saturninus from the diſgrace intended then 
and continued them in the rank of Senators. 

The Cenſorſhip of the two Metelli, Numidicus 
Caprarius, was in the 650th year of Rome. 

Saturninus ſoon after drew another affair upon hin 
ſelf, which wanted little of proving his deſtrucuo 
Mithridates, ſo famous afterwards for his wars Wi 
Rome, formed at that time great deſigns againſt * 


- we 
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ſtates adjoining to his dominions. But perceiving 

that he could not put them in execution without 

bringing over the Romans to his intereſts, he ſent 
Ambaſſadors to Rome with great ſums, to engage the | 
voices of the principal perſons of the Senate. The Diod. ap. 


n 

a WM only author we have for this fact, does not poſitive oo: 
ay whether any money was given. The thing is very _—_ 
n-W probable in itſelf. Saturninus, who thought” this a | 
he good occaſion for attacking the enemy with advan- 


tage, made a noiſe on this head, and went fo 
far as to inſult the Ambaſſadors. The latter, en- 
couraged by a great number of the Senators, who 
promiſed to ſupport them with their whole credit, 
hid their complaints before the Senate, who alone 
took cognizance of this kind of affairs. The perſons 
of Ambaſſadors had always been extremely reſpected 

at Rome, and in caſes like this, the violators of the 
law of nations had always been delivered up to the 
ſtate they had injured. Saturninus accordingly per- 
ceived the danger to which he had expoſed himſelf, 
ad ſpared no pains to intereſt the People in his fa- 
your, He appeared in the habit of a ſuppliant, 
throwing himſelf at the feet of the citizens, imploring 
their aid with tears in his eyes, and endeavouring to 
perſuade them, that 1t was his attachment to the intereſts 
of the People, which had drawn upon him the hatred 
of the Senate, and that his accuſers were his judges. 

On the day for paſſing ſentence, an infinite number 

of citizens aſſembled in all the avenues to the Senate, 
wich, probably intimidated by ſo extraordinary a con- 
courſe, did not dare to condemn Saturninus. 

That factious man, irritared anew by the danger a R. 65t, 
le had been in, verified the maxim advanced by Cato 
n Livy “, that it is better not to accuſe a bad man, App. Ci- 

to put it in his power to be acquitted. From ly 
hat moment he ſet no bounds to his frantick malig-ixix. 
uy, and breathing nothing but the fierceſt venge- Oo. v- 


1 Hominem improbum non accuſari tutius eſt, quim abſolvi. 
. xxxiv. 4. ih £3 5 


2 2 ance, 
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ance; he demanded the Tribuneſhip a ſecond time. 


* 


and killed him. This was an enormous act of vio 


However, it did not prevent Saturninus from being 


almoſt none but Marius's ſoldiers were to have 
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Metellus Numidicus was particularly the object of his 
fury, and he concerted with Marius to deſtroy him. 
It was neceſſary to begin by ſecuring the ſucceſs of 
his deſign in reſpect to the Tribuneſhip, which ad. 
mitted great difficulties : and Marius, who was then 
Conſul, and commanded the troops, engaged to make 
him Fribune at any price whatſoever. Hos 0 
the ten Tribuneſhips, nine were given away without 
including him. Aulus Nonius ſtill diſputed: the tenth 
with him, and carried it. Saturninus, to whom - the 
greateſt crimes coſt nothing, followed by great num 
— of the dregs of the People, and ſome ſoldiers 
with whom Marius ſupplied him, purſued Nonius 


lence, and directly repugnant to the publick libe 


elected Tribune in a kind of clandeſtine or furtiy 
aſſembly. Nobody dared to complain, and 
crime remained not only unpuniſhed, but 
umphant. | 11 Land 
Thus did Marius, who had bought the Conſulſhis 
and Saturninus, who had opened his way to the Tr 
buneſhip by murder, unite. their ſtrength and reſen 
ments; with this difference, however, that the 0 
acted openly and without diſguiſe, and the other co 
cealed his views. | ral 


C. Marivs VI. 
C. VALERIUSs FrAccus. 


As ſoon as Saturninus was in office, he propol 
ſeveral laws. But that which made the moſt noile v 
a new Agrarian law for the diſtribution of lands, al 
the eſtabliſhment of different .colonies. - The Sena 
according to cuſtom, did not fail to oppoſe. this pt 
nicious largeſs. The people were divided about 
becauſe moſt of the citizens had no intereſt in it, 


advantage from it. At length a formal 7 
0 
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* * 
* 


e. ome of the Tribunes ſeemed: of neceſſity to put 24A. k. 

15 {top to the whole. But Ti. Gracchus had long before _ 
% ſet the example of not regarding oppoſition. 

0 


Saturninus drove the oppoſing Tribunes out of the 
Forum, and made the citizens proceed to give their 


fderate part of the people, cried out, that thunder 
had been heard. The Tribune in a fury inſolently 


blows enſued; and both ſides armed themſelves with 
ſtones and ſtaves. The faction of Saturninus was the 
ſtrongeſt, and cauſed the law to paſs. 


cepted the law, in five days the Senate ſhould ſwear 
to obſerve it, and that whoever ſhould refuſe to take 
that oath, ſhould be baniſhed. This clauſe was a 
are laid for the openneſs and ſteadineſs of Metellus, 
ad Marius employed artifice and fraud to make him 
fall into it. He declared in the Senate, that he ſhould 
be far from taking ſo unjuſt an oath ; and that, in his 
opinion, no wiſe man could ever reſolve to do fo. 
For,“ added he, © if the law be good and uſeful 
in itſelf, it is an injury to force the Senate to ſwear 
the obſervance of 1t, as reaſon ought to induce them 
to it voluntarily: and if bad, it is the greateſt in- 
juſtice to extort an oath from us, in order to com- 
* pe] our conſent to it.” This argument was un- 
alwerable z- and the oath annexed to the law plainly 
manifeſted the injuſtice of the law itſelf. Accord- 
ngly Metellus proteſted abſolutely, that he would 
ever take the oath required by the Tribune, This 
rs the very thing Marius wanted, not doubting but 
ideclaration from his own mouth in full Senate, on a 


— Mint wherein juſtice and right were on his fide, would 
en e an engagement from which nothing in the world 
0 abe able to make him depart. 

jon The Fifth day after the paſſing of the law, being 


Cf” £emolt time Limited for taking the oath, Marius 
Z 3 aſlembled 


ſuffrages. Upon that, the Nobility, and more con- 


replied': „“ It will hail preſently, if you don't be Aug. de 
« quiet.” On that word, as at a kind of ſignal, Vir. Illuſtr. 


A very unuſual clauſe had been added to it, by Flut · in 
which it was decreed, that after the People had ac- Mar 


. 


rene 
290. 


— 
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aſſembled the Senate, affecting to appear anxious and 
perplexed. He ſaid, he was very much afraid that 
the People would proceed to violent extremities, if 
the Senate refuſed the oath. But that he had thought 
of an expedient which would remedy every thing. 
That this was to ſwear to accept the law, in caſe it 
was law. That by this oath they would be under no 
real engagement; as it was notoriouſly known, that 
it had been paſſed by violence, contrary to the auſpices, 
and after a clap of thunder had been heard and de- 
clared.” Every body perceived the weakneſs and ri- 
dicule of this ſubterfuge : but the fear of baniſh- 
ment over-ruled all other motives. Marius went out 
in order to 'take the oath, and was followed by all 
the Senators in general, except one. Thus ſingular 
perſon was Metellus. Whatever prayers and remon- 
ſtrances his friends could make to him, were to no 
effect: he perſiſted firmly in his principles, and de- 
termining to ſuffer all things rather than act any thing 
baſe, he quitted the forum, diſcourſing with thoſe who 


accompanied him, and expreſſing himſelf in theſe te- 


markable words: To do ill, is the effect of a corrupt 
« heart: To act well, when there is nothing to fear, 
<« is the merit of a common man. But to act well in 
i expoling one's ſelf to the greateſt dan gers, is peculiar 
c to the truly virtuous man,” Ae: 
What difference there is between man and man, 
between Marius and Metellus ! the one making abi- 
lity and political wiſdom conſiſt in fraud and diſſimu- 
lation; the other laying down ſincerity and provlty 
as the ſole foundations of merit and virtue: the one 
meditating to become the greateſt perſcm in the Com- 
monwealth, even at the expence of haneſty and vi- 


tue; and the other to be the beſt man in it. This 


contraſt of characters I borrow from Plutarch. 


Saturninus was not long without compleating bis 
crime. He made the People paſs a decree to enjoin 
the Conſuls to prohibit fire and water to Metellus, and 
all the ſubjects of the Commonwealth rom receiving 


him into their houſes; this was the form. of _ 
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ment. All the perſons of worth, 9 his AR. „ 


diſgrace, repaired in a crowd to him, with the reſolu- 
tion to defend him: but he would not ſuffer a ſedi- 
tion to ariſe on his account, and quitted the eity, con- 
fling his friends, and reaſoning with them to this 
effect: Either affairs will change, and then if the 
« people come to themſelves, I ſhall be recalled with 
« —— or they will continue in the ſame ſtate, 
« and in that caſe is it not better to be removed from 
« the ſight of fo many calamities ?” The extraordi- 
nry marks of eſteem and affection paid him in all 
the places through which he paſſed, ſhews how highly 
man was admired, who had choſe rather to renounce 
his country than his duty. He ſtopped at Rhodes, 
where he lived agreeably, paſſing his time either in 


reading, for which he had always had abundance of 
aſte, a great reſource for an exile, or in the conver- 
ation of perſons of worth and letters, who ſufficiently 
abounded in that iſland. | Sal 

In effect, baniſhment did not at all abate his cou- 
age ; and this is evident from an expreſſion in one 


of his letters, which Aulus Gelhus has preſerved. - 


„My adverſaries,” ſays Metellus, © have proht- 
% bited themſelves the enjoyment of virtue and juſtice. 
As to me, I am not deprived of the uſe of fire and 
vater; and I enjoy the greateſt glory.” It is plain 
te alludes to the prohibition of fire and water pro- 
wunced againſt him. EIS 

Marius, who had fomented the excefſes of Satur- 
ius, ſoon became the avenger of them. But it way 
necefſary to force him to it. That ſeditious man, to 
mom he had once given the reins, tired him out 
mth new crimes, which he committed every day. 
His infolence knew no bounds, as we may judge 
rom his manner of treating Glaucia, who was how- 
rer his friend, and not undeſervedly. Glaucia was 
irztor; and as he was trying cauſes in the forum at 


ili verd omni jure atque honeſtate interdicti Ego neque aqui, 


* igni cares: & ſfummi gloria fruiſcor, METELL. apud A. ell. 
2. . 
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A. R. 6%. the ſame time that Saturninus was haranguing the 

4 3 people, the latter pretended that this was a Fail ore of 
299- k | 

, reſpe& for him in quality of Tribune, and cauſed his 

| curule chair to be broke to pieces. 

Flut. in Marius however kept fair with Saturninus, no 

Mar. doubt conſidering him as uſeful to his own views, 
He even took pleaſure at firſt in ſtirring up the fire of 
diſcord between the Senate and that os, and 
for that end acted the moſt unworthy part it is po 
ble to imagine. For the principal perſons of the 
Senate having applied to him, to perſuade. hjm to 
take upon him the defence of the Commonwealth 
againſt a frantick man that tore it in pieces; he re- 
ceived Saturninus at the ſame time into his houſe by 
another door: and pretending an indiſpoſition that 
frequently obliged him to go out, he went to and fro 
from one apartment to the other, and behaved in ſuch 
a manner, that he diſmiſſed them all more incenſed 
againſt each other than before. But Saturninus car- 
ried things to ſuch an height, that Marius was at 
length obliged to renounce him. - 

Civil, I. 1. He ſtood a third time for the Tribuneſhip, and in 
order to render himſelf more agreeable to the people, 
he alſo ſet up the falſe Gracchus we have mentioned 
to be his Collegue. Marius then acted as became 

the Conſul. He ordered Equitius (the impoſtor was 
ſo called) to deſiſt from his demand, and on his re: 
fuſal committed him to priſon. But the people, ar: 
dently fond of the name that wretch aſſumed, broke 
open the gaol, brought him away by force, anc 
elected him Tribune with Saturninus. This was not 
all. Saturninus was for having a Conſul devoted tc 
his will. He caſt his eye upon Glaucia, who was 
reality the man that beſt ſuited him “, by a meanneſ 
of ſoul equal ta that of his birth. Glaucia ceuld no 
legally be elected, becauſe he was actually Prætor 
and the laws required an interval between the Prz 
torſhip and Conſulſhip. But Saturninus did not te 


# Summis & fortune & Vite ſordibus. Cic. Brut. n. 214: 
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without difficulty. The ſecond place was diſputed 
between Memmius and Glaucia; and Memmius was 
upon the point of being preferred. Saturninus im- 
mediately ſet ſome of the aſſaſſins in his pay upon 
him, who knocked him og the head upon the Forum, 
in the preſence of the whole people. | 
This laſt crime entirely ruined the Tribune. All 
orders of the ſtate took fire at it. All the well-inclined 
citizens united to put a to an inſolence and fury 
that threatened Rome with deſtruction. It was im- 
poſſible for Marius to protect Saturninus againſt the 
publick indignation: and as he was always ready to 
change ſides according to his intereſt, he put himſelf 
at the head of the perſon's enemies with whom he had 
hitherto always acted in concert. The Senate paſſed 
adecree, ** that the Conſuls C. Marius and L. Vale- 
rus ſhould aſſociate with themſelves ſuch of the Præ- 
tors and Tribunes of the People as they ſhould judge 
proper, and defend the ſtate, and the majeſty of the 
Roman People, by all convenient methods.” This 
decree gave the Conſuls unlimited power. Marius 
employed it in all its extent. He made the citizens 
take arms, diſtributed the poſts, and marched in per- 
ſon to the Forum, where Saturninus waited for him 
with his followers. The forces were certainly not 
equal. But there was ſtill more difference between 
the two parties in reſpect to dignity, than in reſpect 
to ſtrength. On one ſide, were both the Conſuls, all 
the Prætors, except Glaucia, all the Tribunes, except 
daturninus, the whole flower of the Nobility, the 
whole order of the Knights, and the whole Senate. 
Two venerable old men were remarkable amongſt 
theſe, M. * Scaurus, the Prince of the Senate, who, 


* Quum armatus M. 2Emilius, princeps Senatus, in Comitio con- 
kitiſſet, qui quum ingredi vix poſſet, non ad inſequendum ſibi tardi- 
iatem pedum, ſed ad fugiendum impedimento fore putabat: quum 
denique Q. Scævola, confectus ſenectute, præpeditus morbo, mancus, 
& membris omnibus captus & debilis, haſtili nixus, & animi vim, & 

itatem corporis — Cic, pro Rabir. n. 21. | 
though 


45 
gard the laws. On the day of election, the Conſuls A:R.6 
being arrived, the orator M. Antonius was firſt elected . 
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though ſcarce able to walk, believed, ſays Cicero: 


„that the gout, which he had in his feet, was no ob- 


ſtacle for him, becauſe it only prevented him f 
flying; and Q. Scævola, worn out with age and in- 
firmities, paralytick, and almoſt without the uſe of 
his hands and arms, who fupporting himſelf on a 
| Pike, ſhewed at once the greatneſs of his courage, and 
the weakneſs of his body. On the other fide, all was 
contemptible; to begin with the leaders, a factious 
Tribune, a Prætor, whoſe worthleſſneſs was a dif 
to his office, and the falſe Gracchus. Next to theſe, 
almoſt the only perſons worth mentioning, were the 
Quzftor Saufeius, and one Labienus, the friend of 
Saturninus. Theſe were only the dregs of the people, 
a ſeditious mob. | i 

The victory could not long be doubtful ; and Sa- 
turninus was ſoon obliged to take refuge in the Ca- 
pitol, with thoſe I have mentioned, and the groſs of 
his followers. They were rendered incapable of de. 
fending themſelves long, by cutting, off the canals that 
brought water thither. In this extremity, Saufeius, 

reduced to deſpair, propoſed ſetting the Capitol on 
fire, to put an illuftrious end, ſaid 4 to their noble 
and unfortunate enterprize, in making ſo auguſt a 
temple their funeral pile. But Saturninus and Glaucia 
did not agree with him, and relying upon Marius's 
friendſhip and credit, who favoured them underhand, 
they ſent Deputies to the Conſuls, ſurrendered upon 
the publick faith, and quitted the Capitol. Marius 
would moſt willingly have ſaved them; but it was not in 
his power. The populace crying out, that they were 
the enemies of the State, with whom no engagements 
could be made without the conſent of the Senate, fell 
upon thoſe that were next him, and that very day 
deſtroyed all the leaders of the ſedition. Saturninus 
proteſted to no purpoſe, that he had done nothing 
without the authority and advice of the Conſul Ma- 
rius. He was maſfacred by the enraged multitude, 
with the Prætor Glaucia, and the falſe Gracchus, who 


the ſame day had entered upon office as a e_ 
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which circumſtance gives us the exact date of this event. 2 


For the Tribunes began their adminiſtration on the 
fifth of December. The body of Saturninus was torn 
to pieces: and Rabirius carried his head with inſult 
from houſe to houſe thr the, whole city. The 
lave, who killed him, was rewarded with his liberty, 
and the eſtates of the authors of the {edition were 
confiſcated. | 
The memory of Saturninus had not the ſame ad- 
vantage as that of the Gracchi, whom indeed he hardly 


reſembled, except on the worſt fide. It was deteſted 


after his death, as his perſon had been during his life. 
Two remarkable facts evidently prove, that to ſeem 
to retain any eſteem or attachment for him, fufficed 


for being treated as a criminal, One C. Decianus, in Val. Max. 
: diſcourſe which he made to the people, having ſpoke Vii + 


honourably of Saturninus, was condemned. Sex. 
Titius was alſo baniſhed, for having a picture of Sa- 
turninus in his houſe. This may 9 exceſhve ri- 
gour : but Cicero did not judge it ſo. In fpeaking 
of the condemnation of Titius, he expreſſes himſelf as 
follows: „The judges confidered as a bad citizen, 
3 a member that deſerved to be cut off from the 
Commonwealth, the man, who by ſhewing the picture 
of a ſeditious perſon, the declared enemy of his coun- 
try, expreſſed either a deſire to pay a kind of homage 
to his memory, or propoſed to excite the re or 
compaſſion of the multitude for him; or laſtly, ſeemed 
to _ like him, and deſigned to follow his ex- 
amp e 29 

As ſoon as Saturninus was dead, the return of Me- 
telus was much talked of: this was the general wiſh 
of all good men, and feems a neceſſary conſequence 
af the treatment he had ſuffered from the Tribune, | 


* Statuerunt Equites Romani, improbum civem eſſe, & non reti- 
nendum in civitate, qui hominis hoſtilem in modum ſeditioſi, ima- 
zine, aut mortem ejus honeſtaret, aut deſideria imperitorum miſeri- 


crdia commoveret, aut ſuam ſiguificaret imitande improbitatis vo- 
untatem. Cic. pro Nabir. 24. 
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A.. who baniſhed him. The faction of Marius prevented Wl | 

Ant, c* the effect of that almoſt univerſal diſpoſition in his BY 

favour. 'The Tribune, P. Furius, whom Metellus, | 

in his Cenſorſhip, had deprived of the rank of Knight, | 

oppoſed it in form ; and that man of the loweſt con. 

dition, the ſon of a freedman, rejected with inflexible | 
inhumanity the entreaties of Metellus the younger, 

who threw himſelf at his feet with tears in his eyes, to y 

ſollicit the return of his father, © T 

32 | Bp. „ er onto 0 

A M. Avro ius. 

N — , 2 fn nn n 

| A. PoSTUMIUS | ALBINUS. | . 


Metellus was ſoon revenged upon Furius's arro- 
| "ror That Tribune had no ſooner quitted his of. 
ce, than Canuleius, one of his ſucceſſors, havin 
accuſed him, the people would not ſo much as fut- 
fer him to make bis defence, and knocked him on 
the head upon the ſpot. He well deſerved that un- 
happy end; for he was a pernicious citizen, at firſt 


the adherent, and afterwards deſerter, of Saturninus: off 

but the violence uſed in regard to him, is not there- th 

fore the leſs to be condemned. 75 du 

The occaſion was too fair, to omit urging the te- t 

cal of Metellus Numidicus. The whole houſe of that 

great man, which was ſo numerous and powerful, and wh 

ſo often honoured with the firſt dignities of the Com- 7 
monwealth, all its relations, who were of the principal ' { 
families of Rome, employed their credit for repealing ar 

the decree, by which he had been condemned to ba C 

Diod. ap. niſhment. But his ſon had the principal glory of the nad 
Valel. ſucceſs. That young man, for ever memorable fo h 
his filial affection, went from houſe to houſe in * 
mourning habit, ſnedding tears in abundance, anc bh 
proſtrating himſelf at the feet of every citizen, to 108 ien 

licit a favour dearer to him than his own life. Marv + 

did his utmoſt to oppoſe the re-eſtabliſhment of th i. 

rſon whom he had ſo unworthily expelled, but IN 

ret 


vain, The People, on the motion of Callidjus, on 


ANTONIUS, POSTUMIUS,:Conſuls. 


to ſay, good ſon, man of an excellent diſpoſition: a 

ſirname of leſs glory, but more made, thas che 

titles of the conquerors of nations. F 
Metellus was preſent at the celebration of x 


when he received the letters that informed him of his 


recal. He deferred reading them till the ſhews were 
over. No emotions were obſerved in his countenance. 
He + was always the fame in both fortunes; always 
maſter of himſelf, and ſuperior to all paſſions, as his 
baniſhment had not overwhelmed him; with grief, * 
recal was attended with no immoderate joy. 
When it was known, that he was upon the point 

of arriving at Rome, the Senate and People, the rich 
and poor, in a word, the whole city, ſeemed to con- 
tend who ſhould. be foremoſt ; in meeting him, and to 
make ſome kind of reparation for the injuſtice com- 
mitted againſt him. It 4 may be ſaid, that neither 


offices, nor triumphs, ever did him more honour, 


than either the cauſe of his baniſnment, the wiſe con- 


duct he obſerved in it, or laſtly, the glory of his 


return. 

Marius, not being able to bear the Gight of the ho- 
nours, which he rightly foreſaw — be paid to 
his enemy (for the homage paid to virtue is the greateſt 
of torments to envy), had quitted the city, and em- 
barked for Cappadocia and Galatia; alledging as an 
excuſe, that he was going to perform the ſacrifices he 


had vowed to the mother of the Gods. We ſhall ſee plut. 


in the ſequel that he had alfo another ſecret view, 
which was to excite and haſten the war Mithridates 


* Metellus Pius, pertinaci erga exſulem patrem amore, tam clarum 

rymis, quam alii victoriis nomen aſſecutus. VAL. MAX. v. 2. 

f Eumdem conſtat pari vultu & exſulem fuiſſe, & reſtitutum : 
ade moderationis beneficio, medius ſemper inter ſecundas & adver- 
4s res animi firmitate verſatus eſt. Val, Max. iv. 1. 

Nec triumphis honoribuſque, quim aut caus3 exfilii, aut exſilio, 
aut reditu clarior fuit Numidicus, VELL, PATERC, ii. 13. 


was 


349 
of the Tribunes, recalled: Metellus. The warm AR. 
and tender affection expreſſed by his ſon on this oc- *® 
caſion, obtained him the ſirname of Pius, as much as * 


Ant. &. 
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— though that King ipared nothing in his 


and profeffions of honour, Marius would neither ſuf. 


— POSTUMIUS; Conſuls 
pected to meditate _ the — ie 

— % 'but in that caſe, the ar. 
be to him, and conſequently the 

— . lory, and new riches. 


reception, and even overwhelmed him with marks 


ſt 

| ſelf to be ſoftened, 'nor be induced to return 
Ns — for deference, but ſaid to him with his 2 
uſual haughtineſs, © King of Pontus, you muſt either of 
* make yourſelf more powerful than the Romans, or A 
&« ſubmit to their orders.“ Mithridates, who had "1 
never heard any one ſpeak to him in ſuch a file 1 
conceived then an idea of the Roman pride, which he ® 
had hitherto only known from the report of others C 
1 8 E.C Ti BL”: x od 

| Cæſar. Antonius had triumphed over the N. 

mY ins accuſed of extortion,” is ſaved by the 

eloquence of Antonius. Oppreſſive exattions of t1 

Roman Magiſtrates in the ces. Admirable con ' 
dust of ä Proconful of Aa. Human viftims * 
probibited. Duronius is expelled the Senate for a ve, — 
remarkable reaſon. The kingdom of rene left to the * 
Romans by will. Sertorius, « a military Tribune, fn. * 
lizes himſelf in Spain. Praiſe of Craſſus and Scævi * 
Taro paſſed by the Conſuls to prevent iſurpiig the fre: "uy 
dom of Rome without right. © Scævola renounces the go art 
vernment of the province fallen to him by lot. Integrit - 
and noble confidence of Craſſus. Sedition of — — 8 
He is ſummoned to take his trial. Charatter of Sulpi — 
cim. Wiſe advice gfven bim by Antonins. my * 
of Hlla. He exhibits à ſhew of a combat, wih 4 of 
 bundred lions unchained. Decree of the Cenſors Graff in 
and Domitius againſt the Latin rhttoricians. Debat Tv 
between the Cenſors. Luxury of the orator Craſſus ad þ1 
Unjuſt condemnation of Rutilius. He goes N _ 
baniſhment. He is invited to return to Rome 99 yl * 
and refuſes. He had made himſelf maſter f din 


knowledge, M. Aud 


cus, DIDIUS, Confuls: 


M. AnTox1vs, ' 
A. PosTumivs ALBinus. 


PRE recal of Merellus Numidicus, and the 
birth of J. Cæſar, are the only events that di- 


ſhoguiſh the Conſulſhip of M. Antonius. 

His Prætorſhip been more illuſtrious, during 
which he overcame the Pirates, who. ap in thas 
place for the firſt time in hiſtory ; but of whom we 
ſhall have much to, ſay in « iy 


room to believe, that he gained advantages over 


in the third or fourth Conſulſhip of Marius. 


T. D1p1vs. 


Whatever honour a triumph might do M. Anto- 
nius, his eloquence made him ſtill more remarkable, 
both during his life, and to poſterity. He gave a 
glorious proof of it this year in the cauſe of MP. 
Aquillius, who had terminated the war againſt the 
laves of Sicily with equal valour and ſucceſs; but 
wo did not pique himſelf ſo much on his probity as 
en his courage, and whbm the love of money had in- 
duced to commit many acts of injuſtice. He was in 
wnſequence accuſed of extortion. Facts were cited, 
ntneſſes produced, and proofs employed againſt him, 
lat were unanſwerable. He encreaſed the danger 
le was in by his pride, which would neither ſuffer 
lim to put on the ſuppliant, nor to implore the mercy 
of his judges. If ever cauſe was deſperate, his was; 
ad his condemnation ſeemed inevitable. 

But his advocate was one of the moſt excellent 
Mtors Rome had ever produced. Antonius wanted 
thing, either on the fide of nature, or on that of 
art, 


conſiderable enough to deſerve a triumph. This was 


lay equel. He purſued pigh. Aa 

them as far as Cilicia, which was their aſylum and gal. 3d w > 

rendezvous ; and ſome . probable conjectures ive 4 
t 


* 
- 
* 
x 
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A. k. - art, which he however diſguiſed, * affecting no 
* cultivation of mind, from the belief that his diſcourſe 
would make the greater impreſſion on his hearers, 
becauſe they would have leſs ſuſpicion of him. He + 

ſeemed to plead without any preparation; but how- 

ever was ſo well prepared that his judges did not 

ſeem always ſufficiently ſo to be upon' their guard 

againſt the latent art of his pleadings. © His great ta: 

lent conſiſted in moving the paſſions ; and never did 

that talent appear with greater luſtre than in a difad: 

| vantageous cauſe,* as was that of Aquillius. It is 
7 | himſelf, or if you will, Cicero in his name, who 
makes this remark. © When 4 the judges incline in 
my favour, and give in of themſelves to what | 
- would have them, I take the advantage of that fa- 
vourable difpoſition, and make all the fail I can with 
the wind. But when I find them indifferent and un- 
affected, the thing is more difficult: for then the 
orator muſt produce, or in a manner create ane, 
by the pure force of eloquence, all the ſentiments he 
has occaſion to excite, without the aid or favour of 
any previous diſpoſition, independent -of-- himſelf, 
However, I do not deſpair. For eloquence, which a 
good poet juſtly ſtiles, + the miſtreſs of the affection 
« of the mind, the queen that exerciſes abſolute do- 
« minion over mankind,” eloquence. has an invincible 
force, that nothing can reſiſt. Little ſatisfied with 


* Antonius probabiliorem hoc populo orationem fore cenſebat 
ſuam, {i omnino didiciſſe nunquam putaretur. De Orat. ii. 4. 

+ Erat memoria ſumma, nulla meditationis ſuſpicio. Imparatus 
ſemper ad dicendum ingredi videbatur : ſed ita erat paratus, ut 
Judices, illo dicente, nonnunquam viderentur, non ſatis parati ad 
cavendum fuiſſe. Cic. Bruto, 139. | 12 

t Si ſe dant [ Judices, ] & ſua ſponte, quo impellimus, inch ven 


Polit 
eſet, 
feciſſ 
bf tu, 


atque propendent; accipio quod datur, & ad id, unde aliquis fat ord 
oſtenditur, vela do. Sin eſt integer quietuſque judex, plus eſt oper m C 
ſunt enim omnia dicendo excitanda, nihil adjuvante naturä. Se Us ſy 
tantam vim habet illa, quæ rectè à bono potta difta eſt © flexam ti ſuy 


ie atque omnium regina rerum oratio,” ut non modo inclinanten 
impellere *, aut ſtantem inclinare, ſed etiam adverſantem & repus ny 
nantem, ut imperator bonus ac fortis capere poſſit. De Orat. ii. 457 aum 


* I read Impellere inſtead of Erigere, which ſeems contrary to all the neſt 
 Cicero's meaning here. | | 


tler. y 
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re already inclined, or to overcome their unmoved 
indifference ; it glories in bearing down all befor it, 
votwithſtanding their reſiſtance, and in compelli 
them by viRorious efforts to ſurrender their arms. 


of which T am now ſpeaking. After having made 
the molt in his diſcourſe of all that could be ſaid in 
our of Aquillius, when he was going to conclude, 
te ſeized him by the arm, tore open his veſt before, 
nd ſhewed the judges the ſcars of the glorious wounds 
| had received in different battles. He alfo expa- 
led very much upon another wound, which had 
keen given him laſt of all in the head by Athemion, 
tat brave chief of the revolted ſaves.. 
It is eaſy to conceive what effect ſuch a fight muſt 
ave produced upon the minds of the judges, when 
tended! with ſtrong and pathetic expreſſions, that 
woued an heart highly touched with grief and com- 
eration. I could not, ſays he, “ have excited 
teſe ſentiments in others, if I had not been highly 
bed with grief myſelf. And how could I be 
lterwiſe, when I ſaw a man, not long before ho- 
ured with the Conſulſhip, the command of armies, 
da triumph, in affliction, humiliation'; in danger 
bling his honour and his country, and reduced to 
moſt deplorable ſtate in the world ? Marius, who 


\Nolite exiſtimare—quum mihi M. Aquillius in civitate retinen- 
let, me, quæ in illa cauſa peroranda dixerim, fine magno do- 
ſeciſſe, Quem enim ego Conſulem fuiſſe, Imperatorem ornatum 
mtu, ovantem in Capitohum aſcendiſſe meminiſſem, hunc quum 
Num, debilitatum, meœrentem, in ſummum diſcrimen adductum 
m, non prius ſum conatus miſericordiam aliis commevere quam 
fncordia ſum ipſe captus— 
wn C. Marius mærorem orationis mew præſens ac ſedens multum 
ws ſuis adjuvaret, quumque illam ego crebro appellans, colle- 
ei ſuum commendarem, atque ipſum adyocatum ad communem 
Mtorem fortunam defendendam invocarem : non fuit hæc fine 
Blcrymis, non fine dolore magno miſeratio, omniumque deorum 
num & civium & ſociorum imploratio Quibus omnibus ver- 
hr à me tum ſunt habita, fi dolor abfuiſſet meus, non modo non 


u. VI, 


Aa was 


elf, when it has only to give the bent to-which wen . 
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It was in this manner Antonius pleaded the cauſe 


* ſed irridenda fuiſſet oratio mea, De Orat. ii. 194. 
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Generals of armies. I implored the aid of gods and 


was preſent, and ſhewed the concern he was in in 
reſpect to the ſentence, that was upon the point of 


CACILIUS, DIDIUS, Confuls; 


being paſſed, was a great aſſiſtance to me, and much 
enforced my diſcourſe by the tears he ſhed. I fre. 
quently addreſſed myſelf to him, recommending to 
him a friend and ancient Collegue, and repreſenting, 
that the cauſe I pleaded was the common cauſe of all 


men, of citizens and allies, in favour of my client, 

and in all I ſaid, I introduced a reality of | paſſion, 
ief of heart, without which my diſcourſe, ſo 

= moving, would have been laughed at.“ 
The fucceſs anſwered the wiſhes and hopes of th 


pathetic orator.  * The * judges, ſays Cicero, it 
2 of his orations, were F. if con 


demned a perſon whom fortune had preſerved fo, 
the ſwords of the enemy, and who had not ſpare. 1 


himſelf for the ſafety of the State, he would ſeem 
have eſcaped ſo many dangers, leſs to be the orm: 
ment and glory of that empire, than a victim to t 
mercilefs rigour of the judges.” Aquillius was ac 
quitted, and gaining the cauſe acquired his defends 
univerſal admiration. I have dwelt the more willing 
upon this fact, as Livy had mentioned it, which aj 
pears from Epitome LXX. Beſides which, it is 
uſeleſs, even to hiſtory, to obſerve in ſo famous 
example as this is, that the manner of pleading among 
the Romans was very different from ours; and t 
if ours be more cloſe, preciſe, and confined to ag ie 
ments and proofs, theirs, by taking in 2 an te pre 

\ l ſur 


field, gave room at the ſame time for greater 
of eloquence. Ds 

It might perhaps have been deſired for the gr 
of the provinces, that Antonius's eloquence had i 
made ſo great an impreſſion upon Aquillius's judg 
and that the accuſed had undergone the ſentence 


Eo adduxit eos, qui erant judicaturi, vehementer ut vereren 

ne quem virum fortuna ex hoſtium telis eripuiſſet quum fibi no 

rciflet, hic, non ad populi Romani laudem, fed ad Judicum c 

itatem videretur eſſe ſervatus, In Verr. . 3. | 
6 exto 


. 


cxcus, DIDIUS, conſuls- 


2 triumph as the juſt reward of his valour and ſer- 
yices. For the avidity of the Roman Generals and 
Magiſtrates encreaſed from day to day, and the ſub - 
jects of the empire were expoſed to all kinds of op- 


ntereſted 1n favouring them. For the publicans, or 
ux-farmers, as we have already obſerved more than 
ce, were of the order of Knights. In conſequence, 
he Proconſuls and Proprætors, by overlooking the 
widity of the publicans in the provinces, were ſure 
f gratifying their own with impunity, as their judges 
u Rome were the friends, partners, and aſſociates of 
thoſe they ſupported in their oppreſſions. | 
There were ſtill however ſome amongſt the Roman 
Magiſtrates who did not ſuffer themſelves to be car- 
ed away by the torrent of bad example, and who 
ren thought it for their honour to oppoſe it. Hiſtory 
nves us two of this kind at the time of which we are 
peaking, though it is not eaſy to determine exactly 
le year they governed their happy provinces, 
The firſt is Q. Mucius * Scævola, who was ſent 
toconſul into Aſia. His firſt care was to chuſe an 
wellent Lieutenant-General, the virtuous Rutilius, 
Mo was his friend and principal counſellor. Integrity 
ad incorruptibility are the leaſt virtues that deſerve 
aſe in Scævola. He ſcarce exacted the ſums from 
le provinces that cuſtom admitted him to levy for 
le ſupport of himſelf and his houſhold. He fund 
better reſource, which was that of a frugal ſimplicity. 
Mt what did him the greateſt honour was, notwith- 
nding the enormous credit of the Roman Knights, 
generouſly attacking the publicans who had com- 
ited oppreſſions, and puniſhing them with ſtrict 
Mice, He gave car to the complaints brought 


e 20 


This is Scævola the Pontiff, who muſt not be confounded with 
<02 the Augur, of whom we have ſpoken elſewhere, 


Aa2 againſt 


extortions deſerved, in like manner as he had received A. R. 


preſſions from them. Thele exceſſes were practiſed piod. ap. 
with greater licence, as the Roman Knights, who Valef 
had the ſole adminiſtration of juſtice in Rome, were 
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A. R. 654- againſt them, and if they were proved, condemned ill - 
Ant. C. them to make the injured amends; and to reduce 

them to do ſo, gave them up according to the Ro- 
ö man laws to their adverſaries. It was a very unex- 
ed and grateful ſight to — ſee thoſe 

SET au oppreſſors dragged to priſon in their turn b 
8 — ey had robbed. If — the * 

this manner, we may reaſonably believe that their in 
ferior officers, who were commonly only ſlaves, we 

not ſpared. One of theſe, who was a kind of prin 

cipal agent to them, Scævola ordered to be crucifiec 


| 

chough he had already negotiated his liberty with he be 
maſters, and was ready to pay the price for it, B Th 

this conduct he regained the Roman People. the af pr 

fection of the Aſiaticks; and acquired it ſo much ji 

for his own perſon, that according to an impiou (hz 
cuſtom, though authorized by idolatry, they eſta he 

bliſhed a feſtival in honour of him, which was calle } 

Cic.in the Mucian feaſt. The Senate afterwards propoſed fr; 
Verr-- the conduct of Sczvola to Proconſuls, as the mode ret: 
Val. Max. by which they ſhould direct themſelves. We ſha bne 
ni. 15. foon fee in what manner the Roman Knights revenge dec! 
themſelves upon Rutilius; probably not having oc 12s 

ion to do ſo upon Scævola. py BEST He 

The ſecond example which I am to relate; is th n f. 

of L. Sempronius Aſellio, Prætor of Sicily. I odio 

give an idea of the wiſdom of his government in na, 

word, it ſuffices to ſay, that he was the worthy im Vale 

Diod. ibid. tator of Scævola. But one circumſtance, wh . 
highly merits our notice, is his peculiar attention tot e 
protecting the weak. Other Prætors gave guard they 

to young perſons and women who had no near rei ena. 

tions. As to him, he made himſelf the guardian Lenat 


all thoſe who had none; and taking care of the 
affairs perſonally, preſerved them from oppreſiio 
In a word, by being the avenger of all injuſtice, pu! 
lick or private, he reſtored thoſe happy times in 
cily, of which it had almoſt loſt the remembrance. 


0 
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The ſecond of the two Conſuls of this year is the 
father of the famous Craſſus, one of the firſt Trium- 
virate with Pompey and Cæſar. | | ; 

A decree of the Senate was paſſed under theſe lin. Hit 
Conſuls, to prohibit human ſacrifices. For hitherto, Nat. xxz. 
w the diſgrace of human nature, and of the Roman 
zation in particular, thoſe abominable facrifices had 
been practiſed at Rome by the publick authority. 

This is the firſt time they were forbad ; nor did this 
prohibition ſuffice to aboliſh them: If we may bee: 
eve Dio, Cæſar revived them: and Pliny tells us, Dio. 1. 
that the age in which be lived had more than once pn. 
been witneſs of them. | . yy 2 = 

A reſolution having been taken for creating Cen- Plut. 

ſors, every body expected that Marius, who was then 
returned to Rome, would ſtand for that office. But 
ſince the affair of Saturninus, his credit was ſo much 
declined, both with the Nobility and People, that he' 
was afraid to preſent himſelf for fear of being rejected. 
He however gave the thing a turn to his advantage, . 
n ſaying, that he was unwilling to render himſelf 
odious, by the ſeverity the Cenforſhip would have 
made incumbent upon him. M. Antonius and L. 
Valerius Flacens were elected Cenſors. ooh. Sa 

The particulars of their conduct in that office is 
hot come down to us. All that we know 1s, that 
they nominated M. Emilius Scaurus Prince of the 
Senate, and ſtruck M. Duronius out of the liſt of 
Senators, becauſe when he was Tribune of the Peo- 
ple, he had repealed the“ law for moderating the 
erpences of the table. Valerius Maximus places the 
unworthineſs of this Tribune's behaviour in all its 
igt. He tells us, that he aſcended the Tribunal of 


* The laſt law of this kind was the law Licinea, of which we have 
poke before. . « fs 
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2 5 Harangues to make the following complaints to the 


People: A check is laid upon your luxury, Ro- 
« mans, which you ought not to endure: your li- 
« berty is laid under a reſtriction that ſhould be in- 
„ ſupportable to you. A law is made to oblige yu 
<« to be frugal. We cancel and annul that decree, as 


_ « favouring of the ruſt of rude and ſavage antiquity, 


For in a word, of what uſe is liberty to you, if 
& you are not permitted to periſh by luxury, as you 
« defire it?“ The ſenſe of the diſcourſe held by the 
Tribune for aboliſhing the law in queſtion muſt indeed 
have been to this effec. | Ee 


Cy. Douirius AHENOBARBUS. 
C. Cassius Loncinus. 


The Roman greatneſs increaſed by every kind of 
method. We have ſeen Attalus Philometor, King of 
Pergamus, bequeath his dominions ta the Romans by 
will. This year Ptolomæus Apion did the ſame. 
He was the natural ſon of Ptolomæus Phyſcon, King 
of Egypt, who at his death had provided for his 
eſtabliſhment, by giving him Cyrenaica and the ad- 
Jacent countries. This partition of the kingdom of 
E t was to have ceaſed, as it ſeemed,-after the 
death of the perſon for whom it had been- made. 
Apion preferred the Romans, and thereby.dimimſhed 
the power of the Ptolomies, which was not a little 
declined already from domeſtick diviſions and civil 
wars. The Romans gave the cities lately bequeathed 
to them liberty. They were inhabited by Greeks, tc 
whom. ſuch a preſent/ was infinite] agreeable ; and 
the Romans thereby avoided the ſuſpicion of avidity- 

T. Didius, who had been Conſul in 654, had made 
war during two years after in Spain with conſiderable 
ſucceſs. But we ſhould have — entirely ignorant 
of all that had paſſed during his command, if Serie 

rius had not ſerved under him as Tribune of the ſol- 
diers. That has preſerved us a fact related by Plu- 


tarch, in which we ſhall diſcern the genius of Sertc 


dus; 


LICINIUS, MUCIUS, Conſuls“ 
tius, who was a man of 
knew how to unite ſtratagem with boldneſs, 

He was in garriſon at Caſtulo, a city ſituated upon 
the Bætis, or Guadalquivir, and famous in hiſtory 


rate uſe of it, gave themſelves up to wine and 
every kind of exceſs. The inhabitants of Caſtulo 
took advantage of this diſſolute negligence. They 


and having obtained aid from them, which they 
ſecretly introduced into their city, they fell upon 
the Romans, of whom they killed a great num- 
ber. Sertorius eſcaped, and having bled all 
thoſe who had found means to quit the place, he went 
round 1t to the gate where the ſuccours had entered. 
The Barbarians had not taken the precaution to poſt a 
guard there. Sertorius ſeized and left a party in it, 
and falling upon the Spaniards, put them all to the 
ſword. | | | 

This was not all. He made the Romans put on 
the habits of thoſe they had lately killed, and led 
them immediately to the city of the Gyriſænii. The 
latter, deceived by the Spaniſh habits, believed them 
their own citizens and allies returned with victory, and 
opened their gates to them. Sertorius killed abun- 
dance of them, and ſold the reſt, who ſurrendered at 
diſcretion ; and in this manner not only recovered a 
city which had been almoſt loſt to the Romans, but 
added a new conqueſt to it. | 


Q. Mvcivs ScavoLa, 


The two Conſuls of this year are extremely illuſtri- 
ous. The one was the orator Craſſus, whoſe elo- 
quence is ſo much celebrated by Cicero. I have 
poke of him elſewhere with ſufficient extent. The 
other is the ſame Scævola, whole admirable. conduct 
in the Proconſulſhip of Aſia I have related juſt above. 
Aa 4 They 


preſence of mind, and A-R. <6. 


. 
* 


from the time of the war with Hannibal. The Ro- 
man ſoldiers mm in great plenty, made an immode- 


applied to the Gyriſznii, their neighbours and allies ; 


* 


L. Licintus Ck assvs. A.R. 657. 
Ant. C. 


95. 


by 
* 
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0 LICINFUS, MUCIUS, Conſuls. | 
R.657.They- lived in great friendſhip, and had been Cot; 
** legues a all the — offices, except the Tabene 
which Scævola had not exerciſed till à year after 
Craſſus. They reſembled each other very much ig 
their talents. For they were * both orators and 
lawyers, but with this difference; Sczvola excelled 
moſt in the knowledge of law, and Craſtus in elo- 
quence. The ſame was obſerved in every thing elle. 

They were Þ alike in all things, uniting in themſely 
but in an unequal degree, "gone that balanced 
each other, ſo that it was hard to know to which ta 
ive the preference. Craſſus, of all thoſe who were 
1 — of elegance and the ornaments of ſpeech, 
was the perſon who employed both with moſt mode. 
ration and reſerve ; and Scævola, of thoſe who piqued 
themſclyes upon being ſparing and reſerved in reſpect 
to ornaments, gave moſt elegance to his ſtile. Craf- 
ſus united a. ſerious and fomething ſevere air, with 
great natural politeneſs : Scævola tempered the ſeve- 
rity, which was natural to him, with polite and ins 
ſinuating behaviour, 


The Conſulſhip of theſe two great men furniſhes us 
no other conſiderable event, except a law, which they 
paſſed in concert, to prevent uſurping the freedom of 
Rome, which abundance of Latines and other Italians 
had aſſumed, without any legitimate title or pretence, 
It had long been neceſſary to obviate frauds of this 
nature, that multiplied exceedingly. I have related 
the precautions which were taken to remedy this abuſe 
in the Conſulſhip of C. Claudius and Ti. Sempronius, 
A. R. 575. The thing was carried much farther by 
M. Junius Pennus, Tribune of the People, who in 
626, paſſed a law to oblige all perſons, who were not 


*. Floquentiam juriſperitifſimus Craſſus, juriſperitorum eloquentif- 
mus Sczvola putabatur. Cic. Brut. 145. 

7 In reliquis rebus ita diſſimiles erant inter ſeſe, ſtatuere ut tamen 
non poſſes, utrius te malles ſimiliorem. Craſſus erat elegantium pax- 
ciſſimus, Scævola parcorum elegantiſſimus. Craſſus in ſumma comt- 
tate habebat etiam ſeveritatis ſatis; Scævola multa in ſeveritate non 
deerat tamen comitas, Id. ibid. 148. 


7 x „„ein 
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citizens, to quit Rome; a cruel law *, a law contrary 
to humanity, which C, N Gracchus, then very young, 
oppoſed with all his might, but ineffectyally. The 
law of our two Conſuls was wiſe, It is unjuſt, and 
contrary to good order, that thoſe who are not citi- 


les. But the evil was of more ancient date, and had 
z deeper root. 8 | 1 3 2 
We do not know what province fell to Scævola. 
But he renounced it. He could not add any thin 
to the glory he had acquired in his government of 
Aſia. 8 $M 
Craſſus, after the year of his Conſulſhip was elapſed, 
vent to Gallia Ciſalpina, which was his province z 
ad all his wiſdom was not proof againſt the deſire of 
triumph. He checked the incurſions af ſome moun- 
nineers, who from time to time to time infeſted the 
by country. But his exploits were neither conſidera- 
ble, nor the war itſelf very neceſſary ; if it be true, as 
Cicero elegantly ſays, that he was almoſt for fencing 
zich che rocks of the Alps; and ſought matter of 
triumph, where there was no enemy. Accordingly- 
le demanded à triumph, and his credit was fo great 
nthe Senate that he would have obtained it. But 


8 2 8 2 5 5 rere eee 


ated N czvola's auſterity interpoſed. Though he was his 
bule tend and collegue, he preferred the honour of the 
mus, WW commonwealth to private ties, and prevented his de- 


nnd from being granted. | 
For the reſt, Craſſus acted in his government with Val 


A. 


bing hurt the Commonwealth, and occaſioned the Cornel. & 
revolt of the ſtates of Italy, and the war with the al- 


not Wie utmoſt virtue and integrity. And Carbo, the 1 7: 


kn of him he had accuſed and cauſed. to be con- 


Fn tulerunt fapientiſſimi Confules, Craſſus & Scævola: uſu verò 
Cs prohibere peregrinos, ſanè inhumanum eſt, Cic. de Offic. 


1. Craſſus, homo ſapientiſſimus noſtræ civitatis, ſpiculis prope 
Fitatus eſt Alpes; ut ubi hoſtis non erat ibi triumphi —2 
Nun quzreret, CIC. in Piſ. 62, a 71 
| demned, 


) Efſe pro cive qui civis non fit, rectum eſt non licere : quam le- =P 


Nr COELIUS, DOMITIUS, 'Confuls; | 
A-R.657. demned, coming into Gaul to be a ſpy upon his 
Ant. C. actions, that vile Magiſtrate was ſo fir B Keating 
him, that he-affigned him a place by his fide on his 
tribunal, and gave judgment on no affair except in his 
preſence, and before his eyes: a noble confidence, 
and more for his honour than his great talents! 
Whilſt Craſſus was at Rome, and ſtill Conſul, the 
Tribune Norbanus excited a violent ſedition there, by 
accuſing Cæpio before the people. I have related 
the particulars of it above, and the event in reſpe& 
to Cæpio. This affair had conſequences to Nor- 
banus, of which I am going to give an account, 


my ses. C. Corrivs CAlpus. 
5 L. Dourrius AHENOBARBUS. 


Under theſe Conſuls Norbanus was cited to take 
his trial, as guilty of high-treaſon, by the ſedition of 


which he had been the author. Hiſtorians are allowed th 

to deſcribe battles between Generals in the field; and We 
wherefore ſhould they not be alſo indulged in relating to 

conflicts of another kind, but not leſs affecting and dui 
inſtructive to a great number of readers? 1 mean his 

thoſe of eloquence between the moſt illuſtrious ora- WW he 

tors of antiquity. We are going to ſee one, uf which 

Cicero has explained to us the whole art and addreſs. oft 

Sulpicius was th&atcuſer of Norbanus, whom Anto- WW nb 

nivs defended. What has hitherto been ſaid of An- mat 

tonius ſuffices for our knowledge of him, and 

Cic. de Sulpicius was then very young. He was deſigned pro; 

—— by nature to be a great and ſublime arator, He hadi exan 

fire, vehemence, and elevation of mind. As to all I 

the parts that conſtitute the eloquence” of the body, Ante 

an happy and noble phyſiognomy, the graces anal ſited 

dignity of action, a ſweet, and at the ſame time 2 quen 

ſtrong voice; all theſe advantages he poſſeſſed in a noye 

id. 88, eminent degree. But let us hear what Antonius 1 ceeds 

2 going to ſay of him. I heard Sulpicius plead to Su 
whilſt very young, a cauſe of no great conſequence Wl you, 

nus, 1 


and was charmed with him. - His "UE ms 
p C cer U 


COELIUS, DOMITIUS; Conſul? 


his years: it was bold and too luxuriant. This did 
not diſguſt: me: for I defire and love that abundance 
of thoughts and expreſſions in a young man, though 
it exceeds bounds, and in a certain degree departs 
from juſtneſs and propriety. Finding his genius ſo 
happy, 1 any” exhorted him to cultivate it with 
care; to conſider the bar as the beſt ſchool in which 


but Craſſus. He took my advice, and told me out of 
politeneſs, that he alſo defired to have me for his 
maſter. A year was ſcarce elapſed after this conver- 


took upon myſelf. I cannot expreſs the change I ob- 
ſerved in what he now. was, from what he' had been 
but an year 'before. His genius naturally led him to 
that lofty and magnificent kind of eloquence; which 


to it, if to his happy faculties he had not added aſſi- 
duous application; and in pleading had not employed 
his whole attention in 1mitatin 
he had propoſed to himſelf.” 
We lee hots the great uſe of which ſenior orators 
of the firſt rank may be to thoſe who enter upon the 
noble profeſſion of the bar: and in my opinion it is 
matter of great conſolation to them, to ſee a ſhining 
and laborious youth tread in their ſteps, by im- 
proving from their advice, and following their 
example. + + | A. [2 
come now to the cauſe of Norbanus, upon which 
Antonius explains himſelf admirably. He had in- 
liſted much upon this fundamental maxim in elo- 


moyed, if he would move others : after which he pro- 
ceeds in the following manner, addreſſing himſelf 
o Sulpicius. But what need I obſerve this to you, 
jou, who when you ſet up for the accuſer of Norba- 


the 


ſeemed to have a little too much of the , vivacity of ln 


he could form himſelf; and to make ſome one of the 
moſt illuſtrious orators his model; adding, that, if I 
might adviſe him, he would make choice of no other 


ſation, when he accuſed Norbanus, whoſe defence I 


we admire in Craſſus: but he would not have attained - 


g the excellent model 


quence, that the orator ' himſelf ſhould be ſtrongly 


nus, who had been my Quæſtor, ſo ſtrongly animated 
the 


8. , 
t. 
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COELIUS, DOMITIUS, Conſuls 
the Judges, not only by the energy of your diſcourſe; 
but Ntll hore by the.warmth of the ſentiments of grief 
and indignation with which. you ſeemed penetrated, 
that | was almoſt afraid to attempt to extinguiſh the 
kind of flame you had kindled in the minds of all that 
heard you? 11 46 | 
Indeed, in the cauſe you pleaded, every thing 
favoured you. You laid before the Judges matters 
of truly great import; a publick violence, an aſſem- 
bly obliged to diſperſe by flight, ſtones diſcharged in 
vollies by the ſeditious, a cruelty that roſe to exceſ 
againſt the unfortunate Cæpio, the molt illuſtrious 
citizen of Rome; the Prince of the Senate (Scaurus) 
wounded by a ſtone ; and laſtly, two Tribunes of the 
People driven by force from the Tribunal of Ha- 
rangues: all this ſeemed atrocious, and could not be 
denied. Beſides which, the laudable zeal profeſſed 
by ſo young a man as you, for the good order and 
honour of the Commonwealth, was generally ap- 
auded : whereas it ſeemed ſcarce conſiſtent for an 
old Cenſor, as I was, to defend a ſeditious citizen, 
and one who had taken upon him to encreaſe the mis- 
fortune of a perſon of Conſular dignity. We had ex- 
cellent citizens for our judges : the publick place was 
full of perſons of worth; ſo that it was not without 
great difficulty I was allowed ſome ſhadow of excuſe, 
on account after all, that the perſon I defended had 
been my Quæſtor. 2 
lt was in this diſpoſition of mind J found every 
body. Whether there was art, or not, in my diſ- 
courſe, you will judge. As to me, I ſhall content 
myſelf with relating what I did. I ran over all the dit- 
ferent kinds of ſeditions that had diſturbed the Com- 
monwealth, tracing them back to the moſt remote 
times: I did not palliate their inconveniences and 
dangers ; and concluded, that indeed all theſe ſedi- 
tions had been unhappy ; but that ſome ought how- 
ever to be conſidered as juſt and neceffary. ewed, 
that the Kings could neither have been expelled, Tri- 
bunes created, limitations given to the —_— 
8 PO j 
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7s done, nor the right of appealing to the People 


inſtituted ; that right, which may juſtly be termed 


—— citizens, and the bulwark of l- 
berty, without a reſiſtance on the fide of the 
Nobility, attended with violent commotions. That 
conſequently, if all theſe ſeditions had been ſalutary 


to the Commonwealth, tumultuous: commotions ex- 


cited by the People on the affair in queſtion ought not 
to be imputed, without ſtrict enquiry, to Norbanus 
as a capital crime. 

« After this firſt ſtep, 1 proceeded to a-ſecond. I 
added, that if it were allowed, that the People, on 
ſome occaſions, had juſt reaſon: for violence and in» 
ſurrection, as could not be denied, they 
never had a more legitimate cauſe for them than in 
the preſent caſe, In this place I gave a looſe to my 
genius: I inveighed ſtrongly againſt Czpio's ſhame- 
ful flight: I deplored the loſs of the army. I thereby 
revived the grief, and opened the wounds of thoſe, 
who lamented their — killed in that unfortunate 
battle: and at the ſame time I reanimated, and ſup- 
ported with the motive of publick good, the hatred 
of the Roman Knights, our 1 Cæpio, who 


had deſired to diveſt them, at leaſt in part, of the 


adminiſtration of juſtice. 
When I perceived that I had gained the aſcendant 


of my audience, and that the judges ſeemed to have 


become favourable to my cauſe; to the warm and 
vehement paſſions I had hitherto employed, I ſubſti- 
tuted mild and more ſoothing, ſentiments; I repre+ 
ſented that my all was now in queſtion :| that I ſpoke 
for a friend, who having been my Quæſtor, according 
to the maxims of our anceſtors, ought to be as dear to 
me, as if he were my own ſon. That after having 
frequently been of ſome ſervice to unknown perſons, 
with whom I pews no other tie than that of being Citl- 


— 
- 


yg 
power by the decrees of the People, as had been ſo A. R. an 


A. R. 6g. an union. I deſired the judges, that they would: ſuf. 
Aut. C. fer themſelves to be moved out of confideration-for 


E 


charge. The whole weight of my argument turned 


COELIUS, DOMITTUS, Conſuls. 


my age, the offices with which I had been honoured, 
the ſervices I might have rendered the Commonwealth; 
and laſtly, with the juſt and tender ſorrow with which 
they ſaw me ſo much affected: that they would not 
refuſe me the firſt I had ever aſked them per. 
ſonally for myſelf, having never uſed my-intereſt for 
other accuſed perſons I had defended, but-as for my 
friends, whereas at preſent I conſidered the danger 
as my Own, , 2 13113 20a 

„„Im this cauſe therefore in a manner that 
might ſeem contrary to the rules of art, but with ſuc. 
ceſs. I touched but lightly upon the crime of trea- 
ſon to the ſtate, which was the chief point of the 


upon the paſſions and manners; that is, I confined 
myſelf on one fide, - to revive the ſentiments of hatred 
againſt Cæpio with vehemence ; and on the other, to 
conciliate the affection of the judges to myſelf, | 

expreſſing the character of a tender and faĩthful friend. 


It was in this manner, Sulpicius, that by rather moving 


the heart, than convincing the reaſon, I triumphed 
over your accuſation.” | | 

- This account of Antonius is further cleared.up and 
confirmed by Sulpictus's anſwer, < Nothing is more 
true, ſaid he to Antonius, than what you have now 
related. For if ever I thought myſelf ſecure of ſuc - 
ceſs, it was on this occaſion, in which I however ſaw 
it eſcape on a ſudden out of my hands, When, after 
having kindled what you call a flame in the minds of 
the judges, I left you to ſpeak : great gods, what an 
introduction was yours! What fear, trouble, heſita- 
tion, even to the ſyllables of your words, did you 
expreſs! In what a manner did you lay hold of the 
only circumſtance. that could ſerve you as ſome ex- 
cuſe, the ſtrict union eſtabliſhed by our laws and 
cuſtoms between a Conſul and his Quæſtor? With 
what addreſs did you take the advantage of that point, 
for attaining a favourable beginning with the J 1 | 
| | - OWs 


pariſon, 
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you would be able to gain by the fine and exquiſite 
turns of an artful diſcourſe, was, that in favour of 
your particular engagements with Norbanus, you 
would be excuſed for taking upon you his defence; 
and for charging yourſelf with a bad cauſe. But I 
was ſoon undeceived. Lou did not confine yourſelf 


to that; but inſenſibly inſinuating yourſelf into fa- 


vour, you carried your pretenſions much farther. No- 
body 

when Tn you give the cauſe a turn, by the means 
of which all that had paſſed was no longer a ſedition, 
but an effect of the juſt wrath of the Roman People. 
What arguments did you not employ againſt Czpio ! 
What abhorrence and indignation. did your diſcourſe 
not breathe, againſt the author of a bloody defeat; and 
at the ſame time, what commiſeration, as well for 
the Commonwealth, as for the individuals who had 
periſhed in the battle! In the ſame manner you treated 
every thing that related to Scaurus and my other wit- 
neſſes, not by refuting their depoſitions, but by 
aſcribing the whole to the well-grounded reſentment 
of the People.” ; 


Norbanus was in conſequence acquitted, and the 


eloquence of Antonius again ſaved a criminal from 
the puniſhment he deſerved. The Judges at Rome 
ſeem to have conſidered themſelves next to abſolute 
maſters of the fate of the accuſed, rather than as ſlaves 


to the law. And happy it was when their caprice 


diſpoſed them to afford a criminal grace, and not to 
deſtroy an innocent perſon. : 

The orator's addreſs is however laudable in. itſelf ; 
and I thought I might be allowed to give it a place 
here, the rather, as facts purely hiſtorical are abſo- 
lutely wanting at this period. It may ſerve both as a 
caution againſt the like artifices, and an example, in 
caſe of defending a good cauſe, but one compounded 
with, and obſcured by, odious prejudices. In this 
ght let me be indulged to make the following com- 


at 


rceived it yet: but I began to fear in carneſt; 


$67 
J however was not diſcouraged, imagining that all 4; 
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| earneſtly entreated Antonius to give him precepts of 


VALERIUS, MERENNTLS;. Coaſtle, 
1. It were undoubtedly to be defired, in order to for 


young Noblemen intended for the profeſſion of war, 
that the great Generals, who, by the conſent of the 
publick, have diſtinguiſhed their ſuperior merit in it, 
would take the trouble, after events are paſſed, to 
give us with their on hands the general plan of 'a 


campaign, conceived and contained in the head of 
only one perſon; the remote meaſures taken for a 


fiege or a battle; the profound ſecrecy that prevented 
them from coming to the enemy's | ; the 
true cauſes of the ſucceſs or miſcarriage of an enter- 
prize; and many other the like circumſtances,” which, 
any 200 ſpeaking, are the ſoul both of an action and 
. 

a 


And is it leſs uſeful for young advocates 

| intended for the bar, to be” taught from 
his own mouth by one of the moſt famous orators of 
the ancient world, the whole art he uſed,” and all the 
fecret ſprings he employed, in a- cauſe bad indeed, 
but which the beſt may reſemble in point of difficulty? 
Is there any ſyſtem of. rhetorick. comparable to-ſuck 
obſervations? Accordingly * Sulpicius, Who had 


eloquence, confeſſes, that the explanation he had been 
pleaſed: to repeat of what he practiſed himſelf in his 
pleadings, was infinitely more uſeful than all the pre- 
cepts in the world +. | N 


A. R. 639. OC. Varerivs FLaccus. 
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M. HERENNIVs. 


Sylla, of whom nothing is ſaid in hiſtory from the 
battle with the Cimbri, in which he ſerved under 


Catulus, is now to appear again upon the ſtage, 
where he will have a principal figure to the end of 


* Quz quum abs te modò commemorarentur, equidem nulla præ- 
cepta deſiderabam. Iſtam enim ipſam demonſtrationem defenſionum 
tuarum abs te ipſo commemoratam doctrinam eſſe non mediocrem 
puto. Cic. 11. de Or. 204. ö 
+ Here Monſieur Rollin's manuſcript ends, 
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his life. He was a Prætor this * year or the next. A. R. 6 | 
But, what is ſingular, this man, deſtined. in a ſhore. 4 C. 
time to ſee the whole Roman Empire ſubjected to his 
ſway, found it ſufficiently difficult to obtain the Prz- - 
torſhip ; and he did not get it till he had experienced 

a refuſal. He endeavoured in the memoirs, which 

he wrote of his life, to diſguiſe the true cauſe of this 
repulſe, by ſaying, that the People were for forcing 

him to ſtand for the Adileſhip, becauſe thoſe wha had 

that office were obliged to exhibit games, and they 
expected very magnificent ones from him, in effect of 

his correſpondence with Bocchus. According to Plu- 

tarch, the truth is, he conceived that he ſhould carry 

the ſuffrages irreſiſtibly, by the mere recommendation 

of his name and merit. He was miſtaken. The 

People would be ſollicited, and often even paid. Sylla, 

taught by experience, ſtood again after the delay of 

one year; and partly by popular behaviour, which 

he well knew how to employ, and partly by money, 

he obtained the Prætorſhip. Accordingly, in a quar- 

rel which he had with Ceſar Strabo, a man of wit, 

praiſed by Cicero for his pleaſantry and facetiouſneſs, 

$ he threatened him with uſing the power of his office: 
„Right,“ replied Cæſar, laughing, © it is your of- 

« fice indeed; for you bought it and paid for it.” 

For the reſt, Sylla gratified the People in reſpect to Plin. viii. 
the ſhews. He exhibited a combat of an hundred 7% & Sen- 
lons, which Bocchus had ſent him from Africa, with vit. c 13. 
people of the country accuſtomed to fight with thoſe 
terrible animals. And as in this kind of games the 
Unger increaſes the pleaſure and admiration, it is ob- 
krved, that Sylla was the firſt that made lions fight 
Whout chains; whereas till then precaution had been 
aten, prudently, no doubt, not to fight thoſe beaſts 
vithout their chains. 

This year the poet Lucretius was born. 
* Pighius and Freinſherhius date Sylla's Prztorſhip in this year, 
vnething Vell. Paterc. ſays, ii. 15, ſeems to make it a year later. 
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Plat. ibid. Sylla, after having paſſed the year of his Prætor- : 
ſhip in Rome, according to cuſtom, was ſent into Cap- d 

adocia, to ſet Ariobarzanes upon the throne, who i 

had been lately elected with the approbation of the Ml |: 


Romans. Theſe facts will be related elſewhere with n. 
more extent. Sylla ſucceeded in this without much Ml 
difficulty, and ſettled Ariobarzanes in poſſeſſion of c 
Cappadocia. : | | 
Whilſt he was near the Euphrates, he received an Ml + 
Ambaſſador from the King of the Parthians, Hi- WW 
therto that nation had never had occaſion to differ ir 
with the Romans: and it has been reckoned among 
the inſtances of Sylla's good fortune, that he was the ee 
firſt Roman to whom the Parthians applied, in order WM 


to treat of amity and alliance. In the interview he WM th; 
behaved with an haughtineſs which ſeems not to have Wl tic 
diſpleaſed at Rome, but however was not generally ¶ qu 
approved. Having cauſed three chairs to be ſet, he ¶ eat 
placed himſelf in that in the middle between Ki to 
Ariobarzanes and Orabazus. That was the Ambaſ- Cr. 
ſador's name, whom it coſt his life at his return to thi 
his maſter, for having ſo ill ſuſtained the honour of on 
the nation. | fay 

At Rome the orator L. Craſſus was Cenſor with dan 
Cn. Domitius Ahenobarbus. Theſe Cenfors paſſed WM wo; 
a decree againſt the Latin rhetoricians, who began to ( 
encreaſe in the city, whereas before there were none Wl mo, 
at Rome but Greek rhetoricians. The latter had in ver 
former times experienced the like treatment. But Wi kein 
the utility of their inſtruction, and the taſte of the WW ud 
publick, had ſupported them againſt the authority of ver, 
the Magiſtrates. The Greek ſchools in conſequence WY very 


enjoyed entire liberty, when the Cenſors, of whom 
'we are ſpeaking, undertook to ſhut up the Latin, 
which were an innovation. Suetonius has preſerved 
the ſubſtance of their decree, which I ſhall inſert here, 
IC 6 5 | though 
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Hiſtory, 4 We have been informed, that there are 
perſons, who, under the name of Latin rhetoricians, 
have ſet up a new form of ſtudies and exerciſes, and 
that youth aſſemble in their ſchools, and paſs whole 
days therein with little benefit. Our anceſtors have 


inſtituted what it was proper for their children to 
learn, and to what ſchools they ſhould go. Theſe - 


new eſtabliſhments, contrary to the cuſtoms and uſage 
of our anceſtors, cannot be pleaſing to us, and ſeem 
contrary to good order. Wherefore we think it in- 
cumbent on us to make known our opinion, as well 
to thoſe who have opened theſe ſchools, as to ſuch as 
frequent them, and to declare to them, that we diſ- 
approve of this innovation.” | 

This decree, though conceived, as it ſeems, in 
terms mild enough, however prohibited the Latin 
ſchools : and it is impoſſible not to be ſurprized to ſee 
the moſt eloquent man of his age proſcribe an inſtitu- 
tion that ſeems ſo conducive to the progreſs of elo- 
quence. For what could be more uſeful or wiſe, than 
early to form youth in writing a language they were 
to uſe during their whole lives? And accordingly 
Craſſus, in juſtifying himſelf to Cicero concerning 
this decree, does not condemn the thing itſelf: he 
only“ taxes theſe new maſters with incapacity ; „who, 
lays he, teach their diſciples nothing but boldneſs, a 
dangerous quality even with knowledge, but much 
vorſe when joined with ignorance.” | | 

Cicero perhaps puts his own opinion into Crafſus's 
mouth, However it be, if the Latin. rhetoficians 
vere ſuſpended by this fevere decree, they ſoon after 
inſtated themſelves : there were abundance of Greek 
nd Latin ſchools of eloquence in Rome, and youth 
vere accuſtomed to compoſe in both languages; a 


ery uſeful exerciſe, and perhaps indiſpenſibly neceſ- 


ary for a nation who had received all their knowledge 


Hog . „ © - 0 1 — 288. N 
Hos mag iſtros nihil intelligebam paſſe docere, niſi ut auderent : 
= etiam cum bonis febus conjunctum, per ſeipſum magnopere eſt 
Srndum, De Orat. iii. 94. | 
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It paſſed almoſt entirely in quarrels and diſputes be- 
tween them, the ſource of which was their difference 


Plin. 


XVil. 1. 


Val. Max. according to the eſtimate of Valerius Maximus, who 


maſters, to prevent falling again into ignorance ; and 
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from the Greeks, and to which, in conſequence, it was 
neceflary on one fide to keep up a commerce with its 


on the other, to transfer all this foreign learning into 
their own language, that it might be of more general 
advantage. | of nj 
It does not appear that the Cenſorſhip of Craſſus 
and Domitius was either of great utility to the Com- 
monwealth, or reflected much honour upon themſelves, 


of character. Domitius was ſimple and rough; Craf- 
ſus, on the contrary, gave into an, elegance of living 
that came very near luxury, and ſcarce left him au- 
thority to condemn exceſſes, of which himſelf ſet the 
example. | . 

His Collegue reproached him in particular with his 
houſe, which was one of the moſt magnificent of 
Rome: and he inſiſted principally upon the article of 
ſix trees, which Pliny calls * Lotus, that gave a very 
thick ſhade. Shade muſt either have been very dear, 
or money prodigioully plenty at Rome, as Domitius, 


ſpeaks the moſt moderately, makes. the price of thoſe 
trees amount to thirty + millions of x We about 
ſeventeen thouſand pounds ſterling. The houſe off 


Craſſus was alſo adorned with ſix pillars of the fineſt P 
marble, which might juſtly be deemed a vicious luxury = 

in the houſe of a private perſon, at a time when marble ©: 

pillars were an ornament unknown even in public - 
buildings. 5 

Every thing elſe in his houſe was in the ſame taſte _ 

| He had beds for the table inlaid with braſs. He way . 

run. particularly very curious in plate. Vaſes of five 
xxXiil, 11. ere ſeen on his buffet, of which the faſhion had bee 2 
ſo coſtly, that he had bought them at the rate of ſu 1 

* An Exotic, known to the curious. The French call it tt fon 
Micocoulier. 1 


+ The text of Pliny ſays much more; but there may be an error i 
the number, red 


' thouſand 
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+ thouſand ſeſterces a pound. He had in particular A. R. 666- 
two cups, made by Mentor, a famous artiſt, that coſt my 
him an hundred thouſand ſeſterces (60 pounds ſter- | 
ling), an enormous ſum, and which made the pur- 
chaſer himſelf bluſh, as he never ventured to uſe what 
he had paid fo dear for. | | 

am almoſt aſhamed to repeat what Macrobius fays 
of the ſame Craſſus, that one of the Murænæ , Macros. 
which he kept in his fiſh-pond, dying, he had the 1. 1. 
weakneſs to wear mourning for it. But it is not amiſs 
to ſee from the like examples, how little the ſame men 
frequently are in their private conduct, who ſhine ſo 
much, and make ſo great a figure upon the theatre 
of the world. 4 
Let us conclude all this with a reflexion from Pliny. 
« Of old, ſays he, the like exceſſes were much con- 
demned. ＋ In our days ſuch complaints are ceaſed, 
being of no uſe ſince the total extinction of manners. 
We have ſeen that no prohibitions could put a ſtop 
to luxury, and it was thought more eligible to have 
no laws, than to make them only to be violated. Our 
deſcendants will make our apology, in ſhewing them- 
ſelves ſtill more vicious than we.” OE 2 
From what I have juſt related, it reſults, that the 
reproaches of Domitius were but too well founded 
againſt Craſſus. And Crafſus, in conſequence, only 
eluded them by pleaſantries; the ſole reſource of a 
man of wit, who perceives he cannot defend himſelf. 
The Knights had committed many acts of injuſtice 
ſince their preſiding at trials. But none was more Cie. de or. 
enormouſly atrocious than the condemnation of Ruti-—- 9 
lus. That man, the moſt virtuous of his times, and 
who deſerved to be termed the model of probity, had 
incurred their hatred, as I have ſaid already, by ſe- 
conding the courageous zeal of Scævola, Proconſul 


Six thouſand 14. are about 1 1 — pounds ſterling. The 
Roman pound was but twelve ounces of Troy weight. 

* The Lamprey, a fiſh much eſteemed by the Romans. 

} Nimirum iſta omiſere moribus victis: fruſtraque interdicta quæ 
'etuerant cernentes, nullas potius quam irritas eſſe leges maluerunt. 
ded & qui ſequentur, meliores eſſe nos probabunt, PLIN. xxxvi. 3. 
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N R. 660. of Aſia, in puniſhing the vexations of the publicans 
Ant. C. with his * — eg The Knights dnfijed to ra 
Cic. de venged, and at the ſame time, by a diſtinguiſhed 
Or. i- 229 example, to intimidate ſuch magiſtrates as would not 
Liv. Epit. connive at their oppreſſion in the proyinces. 'Ruti- 
Diod. ap. lius, in conſequence, was himſelf accuſed of extortion, 
3 o this chief point of the accuſation were added re- 
proaches of debauch and exceſſes, directly the reverſe 
of his known purity of manners. But could any ſenſe 
of ſhame be expected from ſuch an adverſary as Api- 
cius, the famous glutton, and the moſt ancient of 
thoſe who have rendered- that name equally odious 
and contemptible to all poſterity by the phrenzy of 
that character? He is mentioned as having much 
contributed in cauſing Rutilius to be condemned, 
And Marius, who was born to be the enemy and per- 
ſecutor of every kind of virtue, did not fail to act 
alſo againſt a man whoſe merit gave him offence, and 

who was beſides the friend of Metellus. 

Rutilius ſupported this ſtorm with heroick con- 
ſtancy. He would neither put on mourning, as was 
the cuſtom, nor humble himſelf before his judges. 
Perhaps he even carried his reſolution too far. For 
he refuſed the aſſiſtance of eloquence. The ſublime 
talents of Antonius and Craſſus were his reaſon for ex- 
cluding them. He would not make uſe of their of- 
fices. Cotta was however admitted to plead * part of 
his cauſe, though he made a great figure amongſt the 
young orators. But he was his nephew. For the reſt 
he took his defence upon himſelf, and in a manner 
very little adapted to conciliate the favour of the 
Judges; lamenting much more the fate of the Com- 
monwealth than his own. Scævola alſo ſtrongly main- 
tained the innocence of his friend and former Lieutenant, 
and ſpoke in his manner with perſpicuity, elegance, and 

exactneſs, but without force. Rutilius was condemned. 

Antonius, who was extremely afflicted to ſee ſo 
great and worthy a man condemned unjuſtly, com. 


* The reader, I ſuppoſe, remembers that at Rome the ſame cauſe 
was frequently divided among ſeveral orators. 5400 ins 
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ns, plains bitterly in Cicero of the ſtoical ſeverity. with A. R. 660. 
re. which he determined to confine himſelf to truth, with- Ae 
ed out permitting eloquence to ſuſtain ſo good a cauſe. * * 
,0t « ® If you had ſpoken upon this affair, ſays he to Craſ- 
tis ſus, and had been permitted to treat it in your man- 
MM. ner, and not in that of philoſophers, I am convinced 
. that how wicked ſoever the judges might be, though 
rſe pernicious citizens, though worthy of the greateſt 
"A puniſhment, the force and vehemence of your diſ- 
pi- courſe would have triumphed over their barbarity, and 
of eradicated it out of their hearts. But we loſt ſo ex- 
us cellent a man, becauſe his cauſe was pleaded as if we 
of lived in Plato's chimerical republick.” | 
ch Rutilius ſhewed the ſame courage after his con- 
d. demnation as he had in danger. Though his ſentence 
1 was only to make reparation for the pretended da- 
& mages laid to his charge, he quitted Rome, as a den 
1d of thieves, and retired into the province which had 
| been the witneſs of his virtues, that is, to Aſia, where 
n. he firſt ſettled at Mitylene, and then at Smyrna. His 
As eſtate was ſeized and fold ; and was a proof of his in- 
4 nocence : for it did not amount to the ſum he had Dio. 
or been condemned to pay; and his papers ſufficiently 
ne atteſted the juſt and 4 origin of all he poſſeſſed. 
* It is eaſy to judge that his glory did not ſuffer from 
" ſo unjuſt a condemnation. He even found in the li- 
of berality of his friends, and of thoſe to whom he had 
he done ſervices, an abundant amends for the loſs of his 
ſt fortune. Scævola forced him to accept conſiderable 
er preſents. And when he approached Aſia, all the 
he different ſtates and people of that province vyed with 
n- each other in expreſſing not only their affection and 
n- eeſpect, but an actual gratitude, which the ſtate of 
it, nis fortune would not permit him to refuſe : fo that 
1 * Quod fi tu tunc, Craſſe, dixiſſes, & ſi tibi pro P. Rutilio non phi- 
We loſophorum more, ſed tuo, licuiſſet dicere, quamvis ſcelerati illi fuiſ- 
ſo ent, ſicuti fuerunt, peſtiferi cives ſupplicioque digni, tamen omnem - 
n- corum importunitatem ex intimis mentibus evelliſſet vis orationis 
a tu. Nunc talis, vir amiſſus eſt, dum cauſa ita dicitur, ut ſi in illa 
baumentitia Platonis civitate res ageretur. De Orat. i. 230, 
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. R. 666: he became richer when baniſhed into Aſia, than he 
| Ante c. had been whilſt of Conſular di nity at Rome, 


92. 


He renounced his country for ever: but without 
departing from the ſentiments of a good citizen. And 
when a perſon ſaid to him by way of conſolation, that 
there would ſoon be a civil war, and then exiles would 
be reinſtated : © * What have I done to you,“ re- 
plied he, that you ſhould deſire a return more un- 
„ happy for me than the neceſſity of departing has 
been? I had rather ſee my country bluſh for my 
« . baniſhment than mourn my return.“ What he 
faid at this time he thought. For Sylla, when victo- 
rious over all his enemies, having invited' him to re- 
turn to Rome, he choſe to remain in exile. He no 
doubt deſired to ſpare himſelf the mournful fight of 
the calamities his country ſuffered. Perhaps allo, in 
taking the advantage of Sylla's victory, he was afraid 
of ſeeming to approve the conduct of a man whoſe 
cauſe ſeemed good to him, but whoſe proceedings 
could not fail to give him horror. abs | 
Ir 1s certain at leaſt, that this manner of thinkin 


| highly agreed with the ſtrict probity always profeſſed 


* Val. Mas - 
Vie 4. 


by Rutilius, and his attention not only to avoid com- 
mitting injuſtice himſelf, but not to ſhare in that of 
others Valerius Maximus relates, that + one of his 
friends having one day aſked an unjuſt thing of him, 
and taking ſo much offence on his refuſal, as to ſay 
to him with indignation, «< What fignifies your 
« friendſhip to me, if you don't do what I deſire of 
« you?” Rutilius retorted in the ſame tone, And 
« what is yours to me, if I can deſerve it only by vile 
« actions,” | 

He had always loved and cultivated: liberal know- 
ledge. He had ſtudied philoſophy under the cele- 


Q Qdid tibi, inquit, mali feci, ut mihi pejorem reditum quam exitum 


optares ? Malo ut patria exſilio meo erubeſcat, quam reditu mcareat. 

SEN. de Benef. vi. 37. EIT . 

1 Quum amici cujuſdam injuſtæ rogationi reſiſteret, atque 15 per 

ſummam indignationem dixifſet, * Quid ergo mihi opus eſt àmiciti- 

« tua, fi quod rego non facis ?” reſpondit, . Imo quid mihi tua, fi 

'« propter te aliquid inhoneltt facturus ſum ?” | | 
brated 


K 
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brated ſtoick Panætius. He was very learned in the > 
law. He had not neglected even eloquence z but it 8. 
was a kind of eloquence that ſuited his auſtere turn Cic. Brut. 
of mind, and which could make impreſſion rather by **+ 
the orator's probity, than inſinuate by the graces of 
diſcourſe. He had however much employment at Athen. 
the bar, and pleaded often. He had alſo compoſed a ay 
Roman Hiſtory in Greek, beſides his own life, which Xuxix. ... 
he had probably wrote in Latin. This fund and taſte 
of erudition and literature, . in ſome meaſure univerſal, 
was no doubt a great reſource to him in his baniſh- 
ment. 

We ſhall again have occaſion to ſpeak of Rutilius, 
on account of the maſſacre of the Romans in Aſia, 
executed by order of Mithridates. 
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HIS book contains the ſpace of five 
years, from the 661ſt year of Rome to 


[| the beginning of the 666th. Its prin- 


cipal ſubjects are, the war with the allies, and 
the civil war between Marius and Sylla, to the 
death of the former. | 


SEQ TI. :Þ 


War with the allies. Its nature, origin, and duration. 
Ardent dęſire of the allies to have the freedom of Rome. 
The Senators, to recover the adminiſtration of juſtice, 
ſupport themſelves with the Tribune Druſus. That 
Tribune labours to gain the People by laws favourable 
to the multitude; and the allies, by the promiſe of 
making them citizens. The Conſul Philippus eppoſes the 
laws of Druſus. Cæpio, another opponent of Druſus. 
Violence of Druſus againſt Cæpio and Philippus. The 
laws paſs. A new law of Druſus to divide the admi- 
iſtration of juſtice between the Senators and Knights. 
Perplerity of Druſus, who cannot keep his promiſe with 
the allies. Inflexible conſtancy of Cato whilſt only an 
infant, Proceedings of the allies. Saying of . 1 

injurt 


> we 5 © (@ 


CONTENTS. 
injurious to the Senate. Conteſt on that bead between 
Craſſus and Philippus. Death of Craſſus. Ciceros 
reflexion on bis death. Death of Druſus. His cha- 
racter. All bis laws are annulled. Law paſſed by. 
Varius for informing againſt thoſe who had favoured 
the allies. Cotta accuſed, goes into voluntary 
ment. Scaurus extricates himſelf 5 by bis 
conſtancy and haughtineſs. Varius himſelf, c 
by bis own law, periſbes miſerably. The allies prepare 
for a revolt. They form themſelves into a republick. 
Maſſacre at Aſculum. Open revolt of the ſtates of 
Italy. Embaſſy of the allies to the Romans, before 
they enter into the war. They have the adventage at 
firſt. Unjuſt ſuſpicions of the Conſul Rutilius againſt 
many of the Nobility. The execution of the law Varia 
ſuſpended. Marius adviſes the Conſul to decline @ battle 
ine fentually. Rutilias is defeated and killed. Grief 
and conſternation of Rome. Cæpio, deceived by Pom- 
pedius, periſbes in an ambuſcade with a great part of 
bis army. Viftory of the Conſul Fulius, which makes 
the Romans reſume the habits of peace. Vittory began 
by Marius, and compleated by Sylla. Marius declines 
a battle. He retires with little glory. Sertorius fig- 
nalizes himſelf. He loſes an eye by a wound in battle, 
His ſentiments on that occaſion. Two ſlaves ſave their 
miſtreſs at the ſtorming of Grumentum. Victory of Cu. 
Pompeius, in conſequence of which the magiſtrates of 
Rome reſume the ornaments of their dignities. Freedom 
of Rome granted to ſuch of the allies as had continued 
faithful, Freedmen admitted into the land-ſervice. 
The Conſul Pompeius preſſes the fiege of Aſculum. He 
beats the Marſi, and ſubjetFs other neighbouring people. 
A ſlave of Vettius kills "his maſter, and then bimſelf. 
The Conſul Porcius is killed in a battle. Young Marius 
is ſuſpered of being the author of his death. Sylla de- 
firoys Stabie, and be beges Pompeii He takes upon bim 
the command of Paſtumius's army, and does not revenge 
the death of that General murdered by his ſoldiers. He 
deftroys an army of the Samnites commanded by Cluentius. 
He is honoured with a Corona obſidionalis. He con- 
quers 
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quers the Hirpini, He enters Samnium, and gains ſe- 
veral advantages there. He returns to Rome to land 
for the Conſulſhip. He glories in the title of Fortunate 
[Fælix.] Inconfiſtency of his charatter. © The Marſ 
lay down their arms. General council of the league 
transferred to Eſernia. Judacilius, deſpairing to ſave 
his country Aſculum, poiſons himſelf. Aſculum taken by 
Cn. Pompeius. Triumph of Cn. Pompeius, in which 
Vientidius is led captive. Pompedius enters Bovianum 
in triumph, and is defeated and kilied. Embaſſy of the 
allies to Mithridates to no purpoſe. The war ef the 
allies ſubſiſts only in a larguid manner. Eight new 
Tribe formed by the new citizens. Cenſors. Aſellio, 
Prætor of the city, aſſoſſivated' in the Forum, by the 
fallin of the rich, who lend money at ufury. Law 
Plautia, de vi publica. By art:ther law of the ſame 
Tribune, the S nalors are reftored to a ſhare in the ad- 
miniſtration of juſtice. Sylla ii elected Conſul, Debate 
on that ſubjett between him and C. Cæſar. 


ORIGIN of the WAR with the ALLIES. 


called “ the War of the Allies; to difguiſe, 
ſays Florus, under a ſofter name what it had of odi- 
ous in it: for in reality it way a civil war. The ſtates 
of Italy, againſt which Rome had this war to ſuſtain, 
had been united with the Romans during ſo many 
ages, and by ties ſo often and ſo variouſly multiplied, 
that if they were not citizens that took up arms againſt 
citizens, they were friends againſt friends, and rela- 
tions ag ainſt relations; ſo that this war included all 
the horrors of civil wars. 

The origin of it, on one fide, was the ardent, and, 
in my opinion, the entirely legitimate deſire of the 
allies, to become citizens of a Commonwealth of 


Sociale bel'um vocetur licet, ut extenuemus invidiam : fi verum 
tamen volumus, illud civile bellum fuit. FLOR, iii. 18. 
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E are now come to a war, which the Romans 
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ORIGIN or ruR WAR WN rA THE ALLIES. 
which they conſtituted the ſtrength and ſupport ; and 
on the other, the haughtineſs of the Romans, who 
could not reſolve to ſet ſtates upon a level with them- 
ſelves, whom * they were accuſtomed. to conſider as 
ſubjects, honoured with the name of allies. 

I ſay, the pretenſions of the Italians ſeem legiti- 
mate. For it is evident, that it was by their aid the 
Romans had conquered all the.. provinces that com- 


poſed their empire. There was no Roman army in Vell. ü. 15. 


which the Latines and allies did not form the greater 
half; always ſupplying an equal number of infantry, 
and twice as many horſe. _. g 5 PS 
On the other ſide, if I impute the refuſal of the 
Romans to pride and haughtineſs, it is not becauſe I 
pretend, that good policy could not give ſolid reaſons 
tor oppoſing the mixture of ſuch multitudes of new 
citizens. But this is too, complex a problem for me 
to attempt to ſolve. I therefore ſhall confine myſelf 
to facts. It is certain, that the Romans were very 
proud of their preheminences. It is alſo certain, that 
they were obliged at laſt to grant thoſe ſtates the free- 
dom they ſo tenaciouſly refuſed at firſt. And had it 
not been better to have given in at firſt with a good 


grace, to what they were reduced to do by neceſſity 
after ſo much bloodſhed ? 


For this war was very bloody. The ſtates of Italy, vel. ii 25. 


according to Velleius, loſt three hundred thouſand 
fighting men in it. A very great number of Romans 
alſo periſhed in it in repeated defeats. And it is no 
wonder they were ſo often defeated. They could not 
have enemies that were more capable of making head 
againſt them, Both ſides had the ſame arms, the ſame 
diſcipline, exerciſes, and knowledge of all that relates 
to the art of war: and though, during a great length 
of time, no Italian had commanded in chief, there 
were however Generals amongſt them. 


»The condition of the ſtates, which the Romans treated as allies, 
is well expreſſed in a paſſage of Livy, ſpeaking of the Achaians. 
Specie æquum eſt fœdus apud Achæos, re precaria libertas: apud 
Komanos etiam imperium eſt, Liv. xxxix. 37. 


The 
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The duration of the War with the allies Was very 
long, to take it in all its extent. The eſt heat 
of it ſcarce ſubſiſted above two years: but it conti- 
nued much longer, though with leſs ardour; it had a 
ſhare alſo in the civil wars between Marius and Sylla; 
and it was not entirely terminated till by the latter, 
when, after having made peace with Mithridates, he 


returned to Italy, and by his victories put an end 


to all the diviſions which had torn it during fo many 


. of ſuch importance, and abounding with fo 
many events, ſhould ſeem to ſupply our hiſtory with 
rich materials. But ſuch of the ancients as had re- 
lated it with care, are loft ; and nothing remains but 
ſuch confufed and imperfe& abridgments, that I can 
promiſe the reader only a general idea of things, with 
very little circumſtantial account of particular facts. 
I proceed to our ſubject. IS 

The allies of Rome had in all times ardently de- 
fired to be admitted citizens of it. The war with the 


- Latines, above two hundred and forty years before 


this I am going to relate, had no other cauſe. The 
* Campamans, after the unfortunate battle of Cannæ, 
offered the Romans their aid upon the ſame condition; 


and only revolted becauſe it was refuſed them. And 


indeed the Romans, during a great length 'of time, 
had not followed the policy ſo much praiſed in their 
founder, who often transformed ſuch into citizens of 
Rome, as the ſame day had been her enemies. As 
ſoon as they began to form a conſiderable ſtate, they 
were very reſerved in this favour ; and their reſerve 
in that point increaſed in proportion to their power; 
and in conſequence as the freedom of a Roman citizen 
became a more important and exalted title. If they 
conferred this grace, it was almoſt only upon finall 
neighbouring cities, and never upon whole "ſtates. 
Beſides which, they frequently divided the condition 


* Liv. xxxvi. 6. doubts this fact. But Cicero poſitively affirms it 
as certain, in his ſecond oration againſt Rullus, -n. 95. 
of 
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of Roman citizens, from the exerciſe and functions 
of it, and beftowed the name without granting the 
right of voting. ACTS a few private per- 
ſons of the Italians attained that fo much defired ad- 
vantage, and that by ſtratagem and addteſs. But the 
Roman magiſtrates were upon their guard againſt ſuch 
frauds, and ſent home theſe ſtrangers to their own 
cities, who were for ſwarming at Rome. _ 

The Gracchi revived in the hearts bf the allies the 
hope of obtaining the freedom of Rome 50 general 
incorporation. Tiberius had conceived thoughts of 
it; but was preyented by death from carrying the 
thing very far. His idea was followed, and advanced 
farther by Fulvius Flaccus: and the revolt of Fre- 
gellæ, in which Caius was fo mach accuſed of ſharing, 
was a ſignal on which all Italy would have been 
motion, if a ſudden and ſevere revenge had not put a 
ſtop to that conſpiracy in its birth. At length the 
mine was ſprung in the Tribunefhip of Drufus, as 1 
am going to relate. l 


L. Mazxcrvs Pauitieevs. | A. R. 662; 
1 Ant. C. 


The condemnation of Rutilius had made the Se- Flor. ui. 

nators more ſenſible than ever of the neceſſity of de- 15, Epit. 
livering themſelves from the tyranny of the Knights lzxi. 
in trying cauſes, and ſupplied them at the ſame time 
with the juſteſt motive for diveſting that order of a 
power, which they abuſed in ſo criminal a manner. 
To ſucceed in that deſign, they called in the aid of 
M. Livius Druſus, then Tribune, a young man, 
whom his birth, courage, and talents, made capable 
of the greateſt undertabæings. 

He was the fon of that Druſus who ruined the af- 
fairs of C, Gracchus, by behaving in the name of the 
Senate with more popularity than him. The ſon ap- 
pears to have followed the ſame ſyſtem of conduct. 

His plan was to ſerve the Senate, and conciliate the 
favour of the People. This he endeavoured by pto- 


| poſing 
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er. poſing Agrarian laws, the eſtabliſhment of colonies, 


and diſtributions of corn; the whole with ſuch pro- 
Fuſion, that he ſaid himſelf, * he had not left any 
one room to make new largeſſes, unleſs it was of air 
or dirt.” And he declared that he paſſed all theſe 
laws ſo much in favour of the people in concert with, 
and by the authority of, the Senate. 
Though the allies did not give their voices in the 
affairs of the government of Rome, they had how- 
ever great weight in them by their influence and ties 
with all the citizens great and ſmall. Druſus was 
deſirous alſo to attach them to the Senate, and pro- 
miſed that they ſhould at length obtain the freedom 
of the city, if they would aſſiſt him in paſſing his 
laws, and made the Senate the guarantees of his en- 
gagement. | | | | 
The Knights ſtrongly oppoſed the laws of Druſus ; 
and that is not ſtrange, as they, were intended againſt 
themſelves. - But even in the Senate he had two for- 
midable adverſaries, the Conſul Philippus, and Ser- 
vilius Czpio, a young man of his own age, and for- 
merly his friend. 54 
Philippus, beſides the advantages of birth, riches, 
great alliances, and the dignity and authority of his 
- office, was alſo capable by the talent of eloquence to 
give weight to the party he eſpouſed. After Craſſus 
and Antonius, who diſputed the ſuperiority as orators, 
as has been obſerved more than once, Philippus took 
place, but at a great diſtance. ** Though there was 
no one, ſays Cicero, who could take place between 
thoſe two great orators and him, I can Þ neither call 
him ſecond, nor third; in like manner as in a chariot- 
race, I ſhould ſcarce reckon that ſecond or third, 
which ſhould hardly have quitted the barrier, when 


The expreſſion is not unhappy in Latin, on account of the ſimilar 
ſounds of the words air and dirt. Nihil ſe ad largitionem ulli reli- 

quiſſe, niſi quis aut cœnum dividere vellet, aut cœlum.“ Fox. 

* Nec enim in quadrigis eum ſecundum numeraverim aut tertium, 
qui vix à carceribus exierit, quum palmam jam primus accepent, 
nec in oratoribus, qui tantum abſit à primo, vix ut in eodem curti- 

culo eſſe vide atur. Cic. Bruto, n. 173. N 
0 
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the firſt had already received the prize.” But to con- A. R. 661, 
ſider Philippus in himſelf,” and independently from all *"* C. 
compariſon, he could not be denied the title and at 
merit of an orator. He had a bold and free tour of 
thought, with abundance of falt and pleaſantry. He 
wanted neither invention to . produce thoughts, nor 
facility of elocution to expreſs them. With all this, 
he was well verſed in the ſciences of the Greeks; and 
when he was warm in altercations, he had an edge, a 
ſting, that always 1s highly pleaſing to an audience. 

I cannot tell, for want of authorities, what motive 
induced Philippus, then actually Conſul, to 'oppoſe 
Druſus and the Senate. When he was Tribune he 
had formerly propoſed an Agrarian law, and Cicero cic. de 
quotes a ſeditious paſſage in a diſcourſe he then made. Offic. ii. 
He ſaid, that there were not two thouſand men in?? 
the city who had wherewithal to live.” The conſe- 
quences of ſuch an expreſſion from a Tribune before 
a multitude who pretended to the rights of ſove- 
rcignty, are ſufficiently evident. For the reſt, how- 
ever, the conduct of Philippus in his Tribuneſhip had 
been moderate enough, and he had ſuffered his law 
to be rejected with no great difficulty. Was he in 
conſequence perſuaded that Agrarian laws were al- 
ways pernicious, and did he for that reaſon oppoſe 
thoſe propoſed by Druſus? Or had he any perſonal 
grudge to that young Tribune, or diſcontent in re- 
ſpect to the Senate? This we do not know. But it 
s certain, that he acted with great warmth, and even 
paſſion. - | ; 

As to Czpio, there was a young man's quarrel be- pig. 
treen him and Druſus. They had once been ſuch Vale, 
preat friends as to exchange wives with each other ; * 
practice contrary to decency and good manners, but plin. 1 
authorized by the cuſtom of the Romans. Their dif- Xv. 1. 
ference was upon a puerile occaſion, having piqued 
emſelves upon outbidding each other at a ſale for a 
ing, which both were for having. From ſo ſlight a 
ſubject aroſe an irreconcileable enmity, which they 
i. carried to the moſt frantick exceſſes, and thereby oc- 

Vor. VI. Cc caſioned 


ap. 
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A. R. 661. caſioned the greateſt calamities to the Commonwealth, 


Ant. C. Both had ambition, boldneſs, capacity for buſineſs, 


t. 
91. 


Auctorde The conteſts between Druſus on one ſide, and 
vir. Illuſtr. Cæpio and Philippus on the other, were very violent. 
Val. Max. They were carried ſo far, that Druſus once threatened 


IX. 5. 
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and a turbulent, reſtleſs diſpoſition : and their emu- 
lation being changed into envy and hatred, Drufug's 
attachment to the intereſts of the Senate was a ſuffi- 
cient reaſon to determine Czpio to declare for the 
Knights. | 


Cæpio to have him thrown from the Tarpeian rock. 
And as to Philippus, as that Conſul oppoſed the laws 
of Druſus with his utmoſt power, and would not ſuffer 
them to be brought into deliberation, Druſus cauſed 
him to be carried to priſon, and treated fo outrage- 
ouſly, that the blood guſhed out at his noſe in abun- 
dance. And this the Tribune treated only as a jeſt, 
faying, that it was not blood, but the gravy of 
thruſhes : becauſe Philippus was thought to love 


good cheer and nice morſels. half 

After ſo many diſputes the laws however could not Wi n 

be prevented from paſſing. On the day fixed for Wl *"7 

their being brought on, ſo prodigious a concourſe of Wl ” 

people came from all parts to Rome, that one would 4 
an 


have thought the city had been beſieged by an army 
of the enemy. That multitude forced through all WM dg 
oppoſition: and the colonies, diſtributions of lands, i "*r< 


and largeſſes of corn, were all decreed conformably n tri 


to the views of Druſus. It was probably at this tine Wl 7 
that the Tribune, in order to enable the Common-W "ly 
wealth to ſupport ſo many expences, altered the coin, 
and mixed an eighth of alloy with the ſilver. 

Theſe laws thus received were only preliminary to 
the deſigns of Druſus. The queſtion was to reſtore 
the adminiſtration of juſtice to the Senate. This was 
the great point he had in view; and he had been 
lately encouraged in it by Scaurus, who having bee 
accuſed by Cæpio, had defended himſelf with h 
uſual conſtancy, and had openly exhorted Druſus tc 
introduce a neceflary change in trials, of which the 

| 6 Common 
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however did not undertake wholly to deprive the 
Knights of the adminiſtration of juſtice ; but to divide 
it between the two orders. Appian pretends, that 
his plan was to aſſociate and incorporate three hun- 
dred Knights with the Senate: ſo that the whole body, 
which was three hundred, might be double that num- 
ber. Out of theſe ſix hundred Senators, as well 
old as new, the Tribunals of the judges were to be 
formed. But I am obliged to confeſs, that I lay no 
great ſtreſs upon Appian, a writer of little judgment, 
and beſides very remote from. the time in queſtion. 
The epitome of Livy ſpeaks only of a partition of the 
judicature between the Senators and the Knights : and 
* Cicero's authority, that can admit of no exception 
in this point, determines my opinion in reſpect 


N- . 
10 It. 
0 Druſus accordingly paſſed a new law, to ordain 


ve chat the body of the judges ſhould for the future be 
half Senators and half Knights. To this law he added 
ot m article, by which it was made lawful to proſecute 


for any judge that ſhould have committed any abuſe 
of or prevarication in the exerciſe of his office. For 
ole WJ fitherto, through a ſingularity entirely amazing, 


and for which I do not undertake to account, the 
judges choſen out of the + order of the Knights 
were not ſubject to any moleſtation for prevarication 
n trials. a 

This law exaſperated the Knights exceedingly ; .not 
omly becauſe it deprived them of half the authority 
they poſſeſſed, bur by the puniſhment to which it 
lubjected abuſes of it, which were but too common 
"th them. They were not afraid to call thoſe pe- 
ulties an intolerable. yoke, to which they were not 
ccuſtomed, which they had never borne, and which 


* The complaints of the Knights repeated by Cicero pro Cluent. 
% 154, evidently imply that they were not made Senators. See 
ub pro Rabir. Poſt. n. 16, 17. 

The circumſtance mentioned here is certain from Cic. pro 
145——154» 


Cluent, 
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A. R. 661. they would never ſuffer to be impoſed on them. But 
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all the world were united againſt them in favour of 
the law. The Senators, though they were deſirous 
to recover their ancient right in the whole, thought it 
ſome advantage to be reinſtated at leaſt in part of it. 
The people were gained by the largeſſes that had 
lately been granted them. The allies, though not 
ſatisfied with theſe colonies, and diſtributions o lands, 
by which they were to loſe part of their own poſſeſ- 
fions, were however drawn in by the hope of the free. 
dom of Rome. Add to this, the Tribune's haughti- 
neſs, who had recourſe to the moſt flagrant violence 
when it ſerved his purpoſes. The law in conſequence 
was paſſed, and had the authority of the ſuffrages of 
the Tribes. 

Druſus had hitherto ſucceeded in all he had under- 
taken. But his ſucceſs itſelf was followed by the 
moſt affecting perplexity. For the allies, who had 
{ſerved him ſo well, did not fail to claim his promiſe: 
and he found himſelf under an impoſſibility to per- 
form it. It is not to be doubted, but a propoſal to 
adopt ſo prodigious a multitude of citizens, would 
diſpleaſe a very great number of the Romans. Be- 
ſides, the credit of Druſus declined every day. The 
Senate, which by his means had obtained only a part 
of what they deſired, ſupported him but cooly. We 
have related, in the hiſtory of the Gracchi, the im- 
menſe difficulties and quarrels occaſioned by new di- 
{tributions of lands. Druſus in conſequence had di. then 
ouſted almoſt the whole city by his laws: and thoſe MF uti 
he had obliged, were but indifferently ſatisfied with ente 


him. All he could do, was to temporize, and en- thod 
deavour to amuſe the allies with good words. / favor 

It was during theſe negotiations that Cato, then b gc 
an infant, gave an inſtance, on the occaſion of the bade 
affair of which I am ſpeaking, of that inflexibility of luade 
mind that diſtinguiſhed his character during his whole ie « 
life. As he had loſt his parents very early, he w de 
brought up in the houſe of Druſas, his uncle by th en t! 
mother's fide. There it was, that Pompedius Silo &'ve t 


One 
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one of the principal perſons of the allies, happened, A. R. 66 


by way of joke, to aſk young Cato to recommend his 
ſuit to his uncle. The child keeping ſilence, expreſ- 
{ed by his looks and an air of diſlike in his counte- 
1ance, that he would not do what he was aſked. Pom- 
pedius inſiſted without being able to prevail in the 

leaſt. At length he took up the child by the middle, 

carried him to the window, and holding him out of 
it, threatened to let him drop, if he perſiſted in his 

refuſal. But fear had no more effe& than entreaty. 

Pompedius, on ſetting him down in the chamber, 

cried out, What an happineſs it is for Italy, that 

« thou art but a child! F or were you at age, we 

« ſhould not have a ſingle vote.” 


91. 


The allies did not confine themſelves long to the Flor. iii. 


method of negotiation. They ſoon conceived thoughts 
of doing themſelves juſtice by arms, and even the 
horrid deſign of maſſacring the Conſuls upon the day 
of the Ferie Latine, a ſolemn feſtival, celebrated with 

a great concourſe of the Romans and people of La- 


tium on mount Albinus. But Druſus had the gene- Auftor.de 
roſity to apprize Philippus of it, who took precautions ir. illuft. 


zvainſt a ſurprize. Another danger, not leſs great, 


was prevented by a lucky circumſtance. Pompedius Died. ap. 


had drawn together ten thouſand men, and led them VAleſ. 
to Rome with ſwords concealed under their cloaths, 
in the reſolution to beſiege the Senate, and to force 
them to grant the allies the freedom of the city. Do- 
mitius having met this troop upon their way, repre- 
lented to Pompedius that he was taking a wrong me- 
thod ; and that the Senate, who were well diſpoſed in 
favour of the ſtates of Italy, could grant every thing 
to good behaviour, but nothing to force. Both the 
leader and his followers ſuffered themſelves to be per- 
ſuaded, and ſeparated. But all this only ſuſpended 
the evil, without remedying it. On the one fide 
the allies abated nothing of their pretenſions : 
on the other, the Romans took no meaſures to 
ave them ſatisfaction. All Italy was diſcontented; 
"CTY and 
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A. K. 661. and nothing paſſed but ſecret aſſemblies, conſpira 


Ant. 


q 91. 


* cies, plots; and every thing tended to a general in- 


ſurrection. | 

At Rome the diſpoſition of people was ſcarce more 
pacificxk. The diviſion ſubſiſted ſtill between the 
Conſul Philippus and the Senate: and that Magiſtrate, 


in an aſſembly of the People, went ſo far as to ſay, 


<« that another council was neceſſary to him for the 


- adminiſtration of the 8 That with the 


Senate, ſuch as it was, he could not act for the 


of the State.“ On the occaſion of this invective, and 


words ſo injurious to the Senate, an aſſembly of that 
body was held on the 13th of September, called by 


Druſus. The Tribune complained warmly in it of 
Philippus, and propoſed deliberating on the inſult 


done to the Senate by the Conſul, who was its chief 


and preſident. | 
The orator Craſſus in giving his opinion ſignalized 
his zeal and courage; and never did eloquence ſhine 
out more gloriouſly than on this occaſion, which was 
the laſt of his life. He“ deplored the ſad fate of 
the Senate, which ought to find a guardian and pa- 
rent, careful to protect it, in the- Conſul, and had 
only in him a virulent enemy, to diveſt it of its ho- 
nour and dignity. He accuſed Philippus of being 
the author of the preſent calamities; and declared, 
he did not wonder that he rejected the counſels of the 
Senate, as he was ſolely intent upon ruining and de- 
ſtroying the Commonwealth.“ 
So vehement a diſcourſe gave birth to the moſt 
warm conteſt. Philippus, who did not want elo- 
uence, fire, and ſpirit, eſpecially when himſelf was 
attacked, inſiſted ſtrongly upon the rights of his of. 
fice. He pretended that Craſſus had been wanting 
in reſpect for him: and immediately laid a fine upon 
* Deploravit caſum atque orbitatem Senatũs: ago Ordinis i Con- 
ſule, qui quaſi parens bonus aut tutor fidelis efſe deberet, tanquam ab 
aliquo nefario prædone dirigeretur, patrimonium dignitatis. ve 


verd eſſe mirandum, fi, quum ſuis confiliis rempublicam profli gaſſet, 
conſilium Senatũs a republica repudiaret. 0 7 hi 
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him, requiring at the ſame time, according to an eſta- 
bliſhed cuſtom at Rome, ſecurity for the payment 
of the money. 

This proceeding, far from intimidating Craſſus, 
ſerved only to animate him the more. He affirmed, 
that he ought not to conſider Philippus as Conſul, as 
he did not conſider himſelf as a Senator. How *,” 
added he, © whilft you behave in reſpect to the repu- 
« tation and honour of the whole order, as you would 
do of a mean depoſite abandoned to your diſcretion, 
« and tear it to pleces in the ſight of the Roman 
« People, do you imagine you can terrify me by the 
« frivolous ſecurity you. require of me ? No, if you 
« would ſilence Craſſus, it is not to be done by lay- 
« ing a fine upon him; you muſt pluck out this 
tongue: and even were you to do that, the liberty 
« that would ſtill ſubſiſt in my countenance, would 
« ſuffice to reproach you with the tyranny you exerciſe 
« over us.” He concluded, that it was neceſſary for 
the Senate toclear itſelf of the reproach made it by the 
Conſul ; and that it ſhould ſhew the Roman People, 
that the Senate had never failed either in wiſdom or 
zeal for the ſervice of the Commonwealth. And this 
opinion was followed by all the Senators. 

This was the + laſt, and at the ſame time the moſt 
ſhining triumph, of that divine man's eloquence, as 
Cicero calls him. He had heated himſelf extremely 
in ſpeaking, and already felt a pain in his ſide. This 
did not prevent him from ſtaying till the decree was 
drawn up conformably to his opinion. He catched 
cold, and was ſeized with a ſhivering ; and returning 
home with a fever upon him, died ſeven days after of 
a pleuriſy. 


* An tu, quum omnem auctoritatem untyerſi Ordinis pro pignore 
putares, eamque in conſpectu populi Romani concideres, me his pig- 


noribus exiſtimas poſſe terreri ? Non tibi illa ſunt cædenda, ſi Craſſum 


ris coercere : hæc tibi eſt excidenda lingua: qui vel evulsã ſpiritu ipſo 
libidinem tuam libertas mea refutabit. l 
} Ulla tanquam cycnea fuit divini hominis vox & oratio. 
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Cicero, from whom we have this whole account 
makes the moſt moving reflections upon this death of 
Craſſus, which deprived him of the fruits he had in 
view in all the labours of his life. Deluſive * hopes 
of man!] cried he: Oh frailty, oh inconſtancy of for- 
tune ! Oh vanity of all our views and efforts, which 
are either cut ſhort in the midſt of their, courſe, or 
are unhappily ſhipwrecked before we can deſcry the 
port! For hitherto the life of Craſſus had been en- 
tirely employed either in the cares that attend the at- 
rainment of offices, or the fatigues of the bar : and 
the glory he had acquired was rather that of a man of 
wit, and one uſeful by his talents to many particulars, 
than that of a Stateſman and great Senator. And 


the firſt year that terminated to him the career of ho- 


nours by the Cenſorſhip he had lately exerciſed ; that 
year which opened to him, by the conſent of all, the 
entrance to the higheſt rank and conſideration in the 
Commonwealth, is that which fruſtrates all his hopes, 
and all the views of his life by a ſudden death.“ 

Such examples might indeed cure men of ambition, 
if ambition were an evil that could be cured. But 
Cicero, who makes this fine reflexion, applied it little 
to himſelf. And generally ſpeaking, what happens 
to others, is but of weak inſtruction to ourſelves. In 
morals, ſtill more than in any other reſpect, “ the 
follies of thoſe who go before us are loſt to us,“ as one 
of the moſt illuſtrious and moſt ingenious writers of 
our times has agreeably ſaid. Happy for us if we im- 


prove from our own experience | a 
The death of Druſus ſoon followed that of Craſſus, 
and was undoubtedly more deplorable. All Italy 


* O fallacem hominum ſpem, fragilemque fortunam, & inanes 
noſtras contentiones ! quæ in medio ſpatio ſæpe franguntur & cor- 
ruunt; & ante in ipſo curſu obruuntur, quam portum conſpicere po 

z 


tuerunt. Nam quamdiu Craſh fuit ambitionis labore vita diſtri 


tamdiu —— magis officiis & ingenii laude floruit, quam ſructu 
amplitudinis aut reipublicæ dignitate. Qui autem ei annus primus 


ab honorum perfunctione aditum, omnium conceſſu, ad ſummam 


auctoritatem dabat, is ejus omnem ſpem atque omnia vitæ 
morte pervertit. 5 
7: 8 Was 
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was in a flame: and the alarm the Romans conceived A. R. 66. . 
from it, turned into hatred againſt Druſus, to whom — 
the cauſe of theſe dangerous commotions were aſcribed. ; 
The indignation againſt the Tribune was univerſal : 
and even the Senate, for whom he had cantended ſo 
much, no longer looked upon him in any. other 
light, than as the author of the revolt of the ſtates of 
Italy. | vg 

Bruſus was in deſpair: and as he happened about Plin. 
this time ſuddenly to ſwoon away, and to loſe his dug d 
ſenſes in the midſt of an aſſembly of the people, it vir. uf. 
was ſaid, that he had occaſioned that accident himſelf, 
by drinking goat's blood, with deſign to make it be- 
lieved he was poiſoned; and thereby to render his 
adverſaries odious, and Cæpio in particular. It is 
more probable that it was a fit of the falling ſickneſs, 
a diſeaſe to which he had been ſubject in his earlieſt 
youth, and of which he had been cured by the uſe of 
hellebore. However it were, all Italy were much af- 
fected with this event, and cities made vows for the 
recovery of his health. 

His enemies were only the more inveterate to de- 
ſtroy him. They conſpired againſt his life; and, not- 
withſtanding his precaution of keeping company but 
ſeldom, rendering acceſs to his perſon more difficult, 
and appearing leſs in publick, he could not eſcape 
them. One evening, in returning home, ſurrounded Appian. 
by a great number of followers, he received a ſtab 
with a knife, of which he died ſoon after. The aſ- 
laſin hid himſelf in the croud, and was never diſ- 
covered, Philippus, Cæpio, and the Tribune Va- Aud. de 
ius, were ſuſpected; which laſt will ſoon appear Vir. Vuſt. 
upon the ſtage. Cicero poſitively accuſes him. No dic. de | 
enquiry was made concerning this murder: which ii. ar, 
proves that the authors of it were men of power, and 
capable by their credit of putting a ſtop to the courſe 
of juſtice, 

Thus periſhed M. Druſus, in the flower of his age, Senec. de 


— * — - : ?Brevit. 
the victim of a reſtleſs ambition, which, before it drew n 


violent death upon him, had tormented him dur ng 
- ſd 


$94 , 
AY 667. his whole life. This we may 
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well believe. He had 
complained himſelf, at a time of grief, occaſioned by 
the terrible difficulties ' in which he was involved, 
« that he was the only one, who when but a boy, 
had never had an holiday.” And indeed, whilſt he 
wore the' robe of a boy, he had recommended ac- 
cuſed perſons to their judges, and had carried' ſeveral 
affairs by his ſollicitations. What + could be ex- 
pected, ſays Seneca, from ſo early an ambition, but 
what actually happened; great calamities both to the 
Commonwealth and to himſelf in particular.“ 

He had great talents, but ſtill greater preſumption, 
which he retained to the laſt moment of his life. 
When he was upon the point of expiring, he ſaid to 
thoſe about him, „Friends, when will the Com- 
„ monwealth find a citizen to, ſupply my place?“ 
With theſe ſentiments there is no room to wonder 
at the haughtineſs of his behaviour in reſpect to his 
adverſaries. The Senate itſelf had experienced it: 
and one day, when that auguſt body he for him : 
« Why,” ſaid he, does not the Senate rather come 
« and afſemble in the hall Hoſtilia, near the Tribunal 
« for Harangues?” And the Senate obeyed, the im- 
perious Tribune's order, though he treated their's as 
nothing. 

There are, however, in the life of Druſus ſome 
actions and circumſtances truly laudable. The ad- 
vice which he cauſed to be given to Philippus of the 
conſpiracy of the Latines againſt him, is a proof of 
his generoſity ; and we cannot deny our admiration 
to the noble confidence that appears in an expreſſion 
of his, which Velleius has preſerved. He cauſed an 
houſe to be built on Mount Palatinus, which after- 
wards belonged to Cicero: and as his architect pro- 
miſed him to lay it out in ſuch a manner that none of 


' 


Uni ſibi, ne puero quidem ferias contigiſſe, ; 

+ Quo non irrumperet tam immatura ambitio ? Scires in malum in- 
gens & privatum & publicum evaſuram illam tam præcoquem 
audaciam, 


the 
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the neighbours ſhould overlook him: „* So far from A. R. — 


„ that, ſays Druſus, “ you will pleaſe me beſt, if ** 
« you employ your whole art in ſuch a mannner, 
« that every body may ſee what is done in my 


« houſe.” 


From all theſe facts it reſults, that Druſus left be- — pro 


Domo. 
N. 42. 


hind him at leaſt an equivocal reputation. And I 
know no writer who praiſes him without exception, 
except Velleius, a mean, flatterer, who thereby made 
his abject court to Livia and Tiberius, deſcended 
from that Tribune. 

The death of Druſus was an entire triumph for his 
enemies: and the Conſul Philippus cauſed all his laws 
to be cancelled by a ſingle decree of the Senate, as 
paſſed contrary to the auſpices, and r void 
of courſe. Thus all things reſumed their former 
ſtate, and the Knights remained in ſole poſſeſſion of 
the judicature. 

They reſolved to take the advantage of the occa- 
fon for cruſhing their adverſaries. They had a Tri- 
bune ready to ſerve them in all their views. This 
was that Q. Varius, who had lately ridded them of 
Druſus, a man of vaſt deſigns, and diſagreeable in 
his whole perſon ; however, he had credit with the 
People from the talent of ſpeaking, which he poſ- 
{ſed in no vulgar degree. It was ſaid, that he would 
have found it difficult to prove himſelf a Roman ci- 
tizen : however, he preſumed to ſet up for importance 


91. 


in Rome; and that Mangrel, for ſo he was ſir- Hybrids. 


named, rendered himſelf formidable to the moſt il- 
luſtrious perſons of the city and Senate. 

He propoſed a law + for enquiring into thoſe whoſe 
evil practices had forced the allies to take arms. This 
accuſation regarded the principal Senators, who had 
r in ſtrict union with Druſus, and by him with the 
allies, 


Tu vero, fi quid in te artis eſt, ita compone domum meam, ut 
quidquid agam ab omnibus perſpici poſſit. 
— malp Sock ad arma ire coacti eſſent. VAL, Max. 


ſible 


Yiu, 6, 


How far thoſe ties had extended, it is 1impoſ- 
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A. H. 66:. ſible for us to conjecture through the thick veil of 
. obſcurity that covers the times of which we are ſpeak- 


ing. But there is no room to doubt, that thoſe il- 
luſtrious Romans had at leaſt no ſhare in a revolt, that 
brought Rome into one of the greateſt dangers ſhe 
had ever experienced. | 


- Civ. ' The Senate ſeeing themſelves attacked in this man- 


ner, ſpared no efforts to prevent the law from paſſing, 
Even ſome of the Tribunes oppoſed it in form. But 
the Knights made themſelves maſters of the Forum 
and Tribunal ſword in hand, and cauſed the law to 
paſs by the ſuffrages of the People. 

Thoſe who had paſſed the law Varia by ſuch vio- 
lent methods, were at the ſame time the judges who 
were to put it in execution. Conſequently it 1s eaſy to 
foreſee what juſtice the accuſed had to expect. The 
number of them was very great: and whilſt the war, 
which broke out ſoon after, cauſed all the Tribunals 
to be ſhut up, that which took cognizanee of this 
kind of crime, was the only one privileged to act. 

Cotta 1s the beſt known of all thoſe who funk un- 
der this ſtorm. The nephew of Rutilius could not 
eſcape the revenge of the Knights. We have already 
obſerved that he was an orator, but more efteemed 
for the clearneſs and ſolidity of his diſcourſe, than its 
force and vehemence. He however roſe upon him- 
ſelf on pleading his own cauſe in ſuch unhappy cir- 
cumſtances. He did not endeavour to move hi 
judges, from whom he had nothing to hope : but 
imitating the conſtancy of his uncle, he reproached 
them with injuſtice; he ſpoke with great dignity of 
the integrity of his conduct, of his views for & pub- 
lick good, and of his zeal for his country ; and after 
having rather inſulted judges ſold to iniquity, than 
made his apology, he went into voluntary baniſhment. 
„This was the ſecond diſgrace the cabal had drawn 
upon him, which not long before had made him loſe 
the Tribuneſhip. Rutilia, his mother, accompanied 
him in his baniſhment, and did not return to Rome 

till he was recalled ſome years after by Sylla; and 7 
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roſe to the principal dignities, and the reputation of AK R. 66x, 


one of the greateſt orators of Rome. 


Scaurus was alſo cited before the judges under the An. in 
ſame pretext, but came off more happily. Cæpio, rat. pro 


who had accuſed him long before of extortion, was 

ain his accuſer on this occaſion; and engaged the 
Tribune, Q. Varius, to ſummons that venerable old 
man before the aſſembly of the People, and to in- 
veigh againſt him. Scaurus, though ſinking under 
the weight of years, and but lately recovered of a 
diſeaſe, notwithſtanding the inſtances of all his friends, 
who were for diſſuading him from expoſing himſelf, 
in the condition he was in, to the fury of the multi- 
tude, appeared on the day fixed. He heard the Tri- 
bune's whole declamation patiently : and when he 
was called upon to anſwer, he only ſaid theſe few 
words: “ Q. Varius, a Spaniard by birth, accuſes 
« M. Scaurus, Prince of the Senate, of having made 
« the allies take arms. M. Scaurus, Prince of the 
« Senate, denies it. There are no witneſſes, Which 
« of the two, Romans, will you believe?“ This de- 
fence, ſo ſhort, but ſo full of dignity, made an im- 
preſſion upon the people, diſconcerted the Tribune, 
and fruſtrated all his and Czpio's efforts. The affair 
went no farther. 

Marcus Antonius did not extricate himſelf out of 
danger at ſo cheap a rate. On being accuſed, he 
exerted the whole force of his eloquence, and em- 
ployed for himſelf all thoſe arts he had uſed fo ſuc- 
ceſsfully for others. He ſhed tears, he implored, and 
ſpoke with ſo much paſſion, that Cicero, who was an 
eye-witneſs, affirms, that he ſaw him touch the 
ground with his knee, in the warmth and earneſtneſs 
of his entreaties. He was acquitted, and the next 
year had even a command in the war againſt the 
allies. 

To make an end of what relates to the law Varia, I 
ſhall add, that by the moſt ſurprizing turn of affairs, 
Varius, when the term of his office expired, was ac- 
cuſed and condemned as being himſelf within the pre- 

| {cription 
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ſcription of his own law. He was not puniſhed with 


baniſhment only, but periſhed miſerably in the moſt 
cruel torments. Freinſhemius conjectures, with great 


bility, that being reduced to wander about 
Italy, he fell into the hands of ſome of the allies, who 
made him undergo the juſt puniſhment. of all his 


. crimes. For beſides the murder of Druſus, Cicero 


accuſes him of 9 poiſoned Q. * Metellus. But 


what I relate here, did not happen till after ſome 


time. 

About the end of the Conſulſhip of Philippus, the 
ſtates of Italy took their laſt meaſures to concert their 
revolt. The death of Druſus, and the law Varia, 


had entirely convinced them that they had nothing to 


Diod. 
Eclog. . 
xxxvii. 


from Rome; they had loſt their protector, 
and even the greateſt of all crimes then was that of 
favouring them. They therefore conceived, they had 
abſolutely no other reſource but of arms, to obtain 
that by force, which would never be granted them 
by conſent. 

As the Romans were ſufficiently engroſſed by their 
inteſtine diſſenſions, the allies had time to put their 
affairs in order, and to make preparations. Accord- 
ingly tumultuous proceedings ſubſiſted no longer: 
every thing was conducted with order, ſyſtem, and 
by deliberations maturely weighed. They formed 
the plan of an Italick Commonwealth upon that of 
the Romans. They eſtabliſhed, for the capital and 
ſeat of their government, the city of + Corfinium, in 
the country of the Peligni, and they called it Italicum, 
as the common country, and metropolis of all the 
ſtates of Italy, united by league. They laid out a 
Forum in it, and a hall for the Senate, which was to 
conſiſt of five hundred deputies. They alſo took 
care to fortify this city, and to lay up in it all 


kinds of ſtores, money, proviſions, and ammunition. 


* I cannot ſay who this Metellus was; the family of the Metelli 
being then very numerous. 
+ This city, which is ruined, was not far from Sulmo, now Sol- 
mona, in Abruzza Ulterior. 
And 
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And laſtly, hoſtages of the ſeveral ſtates that entered 


into the aſſociation, were brought thither. Their 7 


Senate, like that of Rome, was to have the general 


adminiſtration of affairs; and it was alſo out of the 


ſame body, that the Magiſtrates and Generals of ar- 


mies were to be elected. They created two Conſuls, 


and twelve Prætors. The Conſuls were Q. Pompe- 
dius Silo, of the nation of the Marſi, and C. Aponius, 
or according to others, Papius Mutilus, a Samnite. 
Theſe two Generals, having each ſix Prætors under 
their command, divided italy into two parts or pro- 
vinces. The firſt had the country neareſt Rome, on 
the weſt and north; and the other commanded in the 
reſt of Italy, on the eaſt and ſouth. 

The principal ſtates that revolted, were the Marſi 
and Samnites. The firſt even gave their name to this 
war, which is frequently called the War of the Marſi. 
The Samnites, who had of old defended their liberty 
againſt the Romans during more than ſeventy years, 


were alſo the moſt tenacious in the revolt, and the 


laſt to lay down their arms, after a great part of them 
had been deſtroyed, eſpecially by Sylla, who was 
their implacable enemy. With theſe two ſtates, all 
the reſt, that inhabited the country between the two 
ſeas, from the Liris, now Garigliano, to the Ionian 
ſea, that is, almoſt all we now call the kingdom of 
Naples, took up arms for the common cauſe. 
The Romans had ſcarce any allies remaining, ex- 
cept the Umbrians, the Tuſcans, and the Latines. 
Gallia Cifalpina, or Lombardy, had no ſhare in 
this war, The Gauls who inhabited it were not 
allies, but ſubje&s : and their country was treated 
as a province, that is, a conquered country, It was 
not ſo much as included in what the Romans then 


called Italy. | 
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it, who commanded in the country. 
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App. Civ. The firſt blood was ſhed at Aſculum, now Aſcal, 


Flor. iii, On the frontier of Ancona. The Romans, on ad- 
16. 


vices from all parts, that the people of Italy were 


preparing to take up arms, ſent proper perſons into 


the different diſtricts to inſpect hat paſſed. One of 


them having ſeen a young man carried as an hoſtage 
from Aſculum to Corfinium, apprized Q. Servilius of 
rvilius ran 
thither, and with the higheſt degree of imprudence aſ- 
ſumed an haughty tone to people incenſed, who 
ſought only an occaſion for a rupture. He treated 
the Aſculans as if they had been ſlaves, and menaced 
them in the ſharpeſt terms. But menaces are v 
frivolous, when not ſuſtained with power. The Al 
culans enraged fell upon him, killed him with his 
Lieutenant Fonteius, and afterwards put all the Ro- 
mans who were 1n the place to the ſword, 
This maſſacre was the ſignal for the general revolt 
of Italy. All the ſtates mentioned before took arms. 
But the firſt who ſignalized themſelves were the Marſi, 
at the head of whom was Pompedius Silo, the princi- 
pal incendiary of this war. The reſt did not delay to 
follow their example. All their meaſures, concerted 
long before, were ſoon > in execution. - The Ar- 
mies and Generals took the field ; and the danger 
ſeemed ſo great to the Romans, that it was declared 
there was a tumult ¶tumultus,] ſo they called an im- 
portant and dangerous war. In conſequence there 
was a ſtop put to all buſineſs in the city; all the Tei- 
bunals, except that eſtabliſhed by the law Varia, were 
ſhut up: the people quitted the toga, which was the 
habit of peace, and wore the military veſt; and 


Rome ſeemed a town of war. Both the Conſuls ſet 
out to make head againſt the enemy, but not without 
the precaution of leaving troops in the city in caſe of 


inſult. They choſe Lieutenant-Generals out of 1 
mo 
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idius; who had triumphed twice, over the Scor- 
diſci after his Prætorſhip, and the Spaniards after his 
Conſulſhip. Hiſtory alſo mentions Q. Metellus Pius, 
Cæpio, and many others. Rutilius had the Marſi for 
his province, and Julius Samnium. That firſt cam- 
paign an hundred thouſand men were in arms, with- 
out including the garriſons of places. 

However, before they entered upon action, the al- 
les ſent an embaſſy to the Romans, to make a laſt 
effort, and repreſent the juſtice of their pretenſions, 
as they only demanded to be admitted citizens of a 
ſtate that was partly indebted for its greatneſs to them. 
They probably thought, that their requeſt, ſupported 
by their arms, would have more effect than for the 
paſt. But the Senate, always true to the Roman 
maxim of never ſuffering the law to be given them, 
replied, That if the allies acknowledged their fault 
and ſubmitted, they might be heard. That other- 
viſe, they might ſpare themſelves the pains of ſending 
embaſſies to Rome.” Thus all hopes of peace being 
at an end, hoſtilities began, RY 
For the reſt, we muſt not believe that amongſt the 
people who took arms the Romans had no friends. 


himſelf with citing the example of his great-grand- 
father's father Minatius Magius, who deſcended from 
Decius Magius, that faithful and conſtant ally of 
Rome, at the time of the revolt of Capua. Mina- 
tus, who inherited bis grandfather's ſentiments, raiſed 
legion in the country of the * Hirpini, with which 
te joined the Roman troops, and ſignalized himſelf in 
tie courſe of the war by many important exploits. 
and he was rewarded for it accordingly : he was 
made a Roman citizen nominally, and his two ſons 


This country was part of that now called the Ulterior Principality, 
u the kingdom of Naples. 


were created Prætors at a time when, as Velleius 


Vor. VI, D d takes 


4 .. 
Moſt illuſtrious. warriors, Marius, Sylla, Cn. Pom- A. R. 66:3 
= Strabo, father of Pompey the Great, and T. * . 


The thing is impoſſible in itſelf : and Velleius pleaſes ve l. i. 16. 
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e ebe, ere to obſerve, the Commenbeuth had 


Diod. & - 


Dio, apud wars, and this was really one, as 1 
The more mankind fe bound by ſtrict and Nene 
ties, the more violent their hatred becomes when thoſe 
ties ate broke through. - 1 allies proceeded to all 
kinds of hummel, Both againſt th 


valeſ. 
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© only ſix. | 
No-wars afe made with greater rudy than 0 
ohſerved 


e Romans, and 
againſt ſuch of the ume 2 as continued faithful to 
Rome; and that they might have a proper inſtru- 


ment of their cruelties, the people of Aſculum fet a 
Cilician Captain of pirates at liberty, whom the Ro- 
mans had taken, and left priſoner in their keeping, e 
Nothing was ſpared, not even women and children. \ 
They invented an unheard-of puniſhment for the vo- i! 
men, which was to tear off their hair and the ſkin of fa 
their heads. And the people of Pinha, not being I 
willing to ſhare in the revolt, ſaw their children, R. 
which by misfortune had fallen into the hands of the ve 
rebels, butchered before their eyes. It is well tha en 
| hiſtory preſerves the remembrance of 'theſe horribliq * » 
deeds, to make mankind aſhamed of their bar the 
barity. Gel 
The reader may juſtly expect in this place an a0 ln 
count of military operations of the greateſt importance qui 
innumerable incidents, battles, and ſieges. But cee 
| have already taken notice, that the times of which „ thc 
are ſpeaking, are perhaps the moſt barren of in Lens 
ſtructive memoirs of the whole hiſtory of the Roma © th 
Commonwealth. We have only abridgments, ag I 
thoſe executed with little taſte: and Appian, x & 1 
more circumſtances than the reſt, affords i greec 
only a dry and trifling liſt of actions either litt dus, 

in themſelves, or meanly related, without connectiom i fle w 
without explaining cauſes and circumſtances, n les ti 
without any of thoſe ſtrokes that paint the Ciffere provid 


characters of men, and render hiſtory uſeful and ag 
able at the ſame time. I ſhall therefore be oblige 


The citizens of Penna in Abruzzo Ulterior, 
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to content myſelf with giving a general idea of the A. R. 662. 


ſeries of facts, and to make choice of ſuch as were ie 


moſt important. WF. | ; 
> Ar firſt the allies had the advantage almoſt every suppl. 
a here: and Freinfhemius happily enough finds the © Exil. 
{WI cauſe of this ſuperiority in the union, concurrence, 
11 and zeal, which ufually attend new enterprizes; 
nd whereas the diſſenſions with which Rome abounded, 
to WM extended even to the armies. ve” | 


The Conſul Rutilius encreaſed the evil by his unjuſt Dio. apud 
and ill-founded ſuſpicions. As he obſerved that the . 

J- enemy knew every circumſtance of what paſſed in his 

camp, he was aſſured that the principal Officers and 
Nobility, who had always had intelligence with the 

allies, gave them theſe informations: and without 
farther-enquiry, he wrote on that head to the Senate. 

Theſe letters tended to ſetting all things in a flame at 

Rome. Happily ſome ſpies of the Marſi were diſco- 

vered, who mixed with the Roman foragers, and even 


hall entered the camp with them, as is very eaſily done in 
nbi z war, wherein the language, habits, and arms, are 
bar! the ſame on both ſides; and afterwards apprized their 


General of every thing they had been able to learn. 
ln conſequence theſe Fafbiclons ſubſided; and tran- 
quility was reſtored. To cement it, the Senate de- Aſcon. in 
creed, that the law Varia ſhould be ſuſpended during gr 
the war: this was a ſource of diviſion to which the 
Senate very opportunely put a ſtop, by the wiſdom 
of this decree. _ OS | 
The Conſul Rutilius appears to have been a man Dio, 
of little genius, envious, umbrageous, and more 
preedy of glory than capable of deſerving it. Ma- 
tus, who was his relation, adviſed him to protract 
the war; no doubt to give the firſt ardour of the al- 
les time to cool; beſides which, he repreſented, that 
proviſions abounded in the Roman camp, and could 
dot be wanting, whilſt they had an open communica- 
uon with Rome, and all the great part of Italy be- 
lind them; whereas the enemy, in the country where 
licy made war, would ſoon C: reduced to famine. 
D dö 2 | Rutilius 
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Rutilius imagined that Marius, in propoſing this plas 
of conduct, conſulted only the e 8 his 225 
ambition; that he was deſirous that the year ſhould 
elapſe without action, in order that he might be 
created Conſul for the ſeventh time, and have the ho- 
nour of terminating the war himſelf, With theſe 
thoughts he rejected Marius's counſels entirely, and 
took offence at them. W 

He was encamped on the Tolenus, a little river 
in the country of the Marſi, and below him, on the 
ſame ſide, at ſome diſtance, was Marius. Each had 
a bridge upon the river; and oppoſite to them, but 
neareſt to Marius's bridge, on the other bank, lay 


Vettius Cato, one of the Prætors of the allies. The b 
latter conjecturing that the Conſul would paſs the To- 
lenus to attack him, poſted, an ambuſcade upon the * 
way in a very obſcure valley. His ſtratagem took C 
effect. Rutilius advanced againſt him; and whilſt ( 
they were at blows, the troops' in ambuſh appeared h 
on a ſudden, attacked the Roman army, and put it WI ” 
into diſorder. Eight thouſand Romans periſhed in fe 
this battle, either by the ſword, or by being puſhed ; 
into the river, and drowned. The Conſul himſelf e- © 
ceived a wound in the head, of which he died. 1 
Marius then ſhewed that he knew more than either fi 
of thoſe Generals, I have ſaid that he was encamped his 
below the Conſul. Having accordingly gueſſed wha . tag 
had paſſed, from the bodies of the Romans that cane es 
down the itream to him, he ſet out that moment, and tha 
finding the camp of Vettius almoſt without 1 bin 
guards, he carried it with little or no reſiſtance. Tha © 
victor, in conſequence, deprived of his camp and bag wit] 
gage, was obliged to paſs the night upon the field o of ' 


battle, and retired the next day, without being abi 
to make any advantage of his victory. | 

It is eaſy to judge, that the death of Rutilius 0c 
caſioned great grief at Rome. But that grief . 
much increaſed, when the body of that Conſul, al 


* Now the Turano, in Abruzzo Ulterior, 


thol 


\ 
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thoſe of ſeveral other illuſtrious perſons, killed in A. R. 662. | 


the ſame battle, were brought thither to be laid in 


the tombs of their anceſtors. The whole city was in 
mourning and conſternation, which continued ſeveral 
days. The Senate 38 that ſuch ſights, if 
repeated, might entire 
decreed, that for the future, ſuch as ſhould be killed 
in war, ſhould be interred upon the ſpot. The allies 
paſſed a like decree on their ſide. | 

Cæpio commanded a body of troops as Rutilius's 
Lieutenant, and gained a conſiderable advantage with 
them, that occaſioned his deſtruction. For, in con- 
ſequence of that ſucceſs, the Senate having decreed, 
that the remaining ſoldiers of the army of Rutilius 
ſhould be divided between Marius and him, he con- 


ceived on a ſudden, that he was become as great a 


General as he to whom this decree ſeemed to make 
him equal: and that preſumption inclined him the 


more to give blindly into the ſnare Pompedius laid 


for him. | 

That artful Italian, whoſe camp was at no great 
diſtance from that of Cæpio, came to him in the 
night, giving him to underſtand that he would change 
ſides, and adhere to the Romans. As a pledge for 
his fidelity, he brought to him two children as hoſ- 


.tages, which he ſaid were his own, but they were 


really laves. Beſides which, pretending to be afraid 
that the allies would revenge themſclves, by depriving 
him of his eſtate, and for that reaſon to uſe the pre- 
caution of ſaving at leaſt ſome part of it, he brought 
with him counterfeit ingots of gold and ſilver, that is, 
of lead gilt with both. | | 
Upon theſe proofs Cæpio confided in him: and the 
impoſtor having adviſed him to march and attack the 
camp of the allies, which would be much diſconcerted 
when they' ſaw themſelves without a leader ; the Ro- 
man followed that counſel with entire ſecurity, and 
began his march. But Pompedius, in the ſpace be- 
tween the two camps, had poſted an ambuſcade ; and 
when he was near the place, he went up an hill, un- 
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y diſcourage the citizens; and 
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A.R. 66, der pretence of going to view the poſture” of the 
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enemy, but in reality to give his troops the ſignal 
agreed upon. Cæpio that moment was attacked, de. 
feated, killed, and great part of his army were cut to 


pieces. Marius drew together ſuch as found means 


all the Numidians in his army to Africa. 


defended themſelves with valour; and whilſt they 


to eſcape, and joined them with the troops under his 
command. e 2305” as 
Hitherto the affairs of the Romans went'very ill, 
The Conſul L. Julius was the firſt who had the glory 
of an important ſucceſs, which began to raiſe their 
hopes. He commanded in the war againſt the Sam- 
nites, who kept him ſo continually employed] that it 
was not poſſible for him to find time to go to Rome, 


to chuſe a Collegue to ſucceed Rutilius; ſo that from 


the 12th of June, the day of the defeat, and-death of 
that unfortunate Conſul, Julius continued alone to 
the end of the year, at the head of the Common- 
wealth, - | Sr. 11 
He had received a blow at firſt, which probably 
conduced to make him more wary. He in conſe- 
quence-encamped near Papius, General of the Sam- 
nites, who was beſieging the city of Acerræ, in Cam- 
ania : but he contented himſelf with keeping him 
in continual alarm, and diſtreſſing him otherwiſe in the 
operations of the ſiege, and avoided coming to a bat- 
tle. He found himſelf obliged to weaken his army 
by a ſtratagem of the enemy. The Romans had Nu- 
midian auxiliaries with them. Papius cauſed Oxyn- 
tas, the ſon of Jugurtha, 'who had been priſoner at 
Venuſium, to be brought to his camp; and having 
made him aſſume all the ornaments of ſavereigntyy be 
frequently ſhewed him to the Numidians, They de- 
ſerted in multitudes to join their King: and Julius 
had no other remedy in his power, than to ſend back 


Paptus, fluſhed with his adv reſolved to 
give the Roman Conſul battle; and ſeeing that he 
did not quit his camp, he deſpiſed him ſo much as td 
undertake to force his entrenchments; The Romans 


kept 
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kept the enemy, employed at the place attacked, the 
Conſul made his horſe ſalley through another gate, 
who charging the Samnites in the rear, entirely broke 
them, ſo that they left ſix thouſand men upon the 
ſpot. This victory gave the Romans both joy and 
hope. The Conſul was declared Imperator by his 
ſoldiers 3 and at Rome the people quitted-the habit of 
war to reſume the toga. | | 


* 
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The ſame good fortune did not attend Julius to 


the end of the campaign. He fuffered a conſiderable 


loſs, to which an illneſs, that made him incapable of 


acting, and obliged him to be carried to and fro in 
his army in a litter, contributed. For the reſt, all 
theſe battles, and many that I omit, produced nothi 
deciſive : and the war continued with equal heat, an 
almoſt equal forces on both fides; 2 
Marius did not diſtinguiſh himſelf in it by great 
exploits. Whether through the neceſſity of cireum- 
ſtances, or perhaps the ſlowneſs and chill of age, it 
appears that the general courſe of his conduct was to 
gain time, and to hazard nothing. He however de- 


feated the Marſi in a battle: but they began the at- 


tack, and when he had puſned them into vineyards 
ſurrounded with hedges, obſerving that they found it 
dificult to croſs them in retiring, he was afraid of 
breaking his own ranks, and gave over the purſuit. 
Sylla, as if it had been his deſtiny. to compleat what 
Marius had begun, happened accidentally to be on 
the other fide of thoſe vineyards, with the body of 
troops under his command. He fell upon the Marſi, 
and made a great ſlaughter of them. The number of 
the lain in both the actions of this day are ſaid to 
amount to fix thouſand. In this battle fell Herius 
Aſinius, one of the principal commanders of the al- 
lies, who was probably the grandfather of the famous 
Aſinius Polico. | | 


This nation of the Marſi were very warlike; and it 
was a common ſay ing at Rome, that they had never 
triumphed either over the Marſi, or without them. Flut. in 


Perhaps that conſideration made Marius the more 
Dd4 cautious 
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A. R. 662. cautious in attacking them, However. that were, ex- 
my cept on the occaſions I have related, he tenaciouſ} 
kept within his camp, without regarding either the 

complaints of his own ſoldiers, or the inſults of the 
enemy. And one day when Pompedius Silo advanced 
within hearing, and cried out with a loud voice, «If 

« you are a great General, Marius, why don't yo 
« fight?” Marius anſwered, << You ſhould rather be 
* aſked, if you are a great General, why don't you 

« force me to fight ?” | vS 
Plutarch mentions another action, in which Ma- 
rius's ſoldiers behaved ill, and did not take an advan- 
tage given them by the enemy, ſo that the two ar- 
mies retired back to back. Soon after, Marius aſked 
leave to quit the ſervice, and returned to Rome, 
having loſt much of his reputation. He pleaded the 
rheumatiſm, with which he was much afflicted, as the 
motive for his retreat; pretending that he had ſup- 
ported his ſpirits a great while with a courage beyond 
his ſtrength, and that his illneſs had at length become 

ſo exceſſive, that he could withſtand it no longer. 
Sallcſt.ap.- Sertorius, though he had no command in chief in 
on u. this war, however ſignalized himſelf by a great num- 
ber of actions worthy of remembrance. Bur Salluſt 
himſelf complains of not being ſufficiently informed 
of them; becauſe at firſt the obſcurity of the perſon 
who did them, and afterwards the malice of tho 
who envied him, had buried them in oblivion. He 

Flut. in was Quæſtor this year, and had Gallia Ciſalpina for 

der tor. his province. Having received orders to levy ſol- 

diers and make arms there, he acquitted himſelf of 
both commiſſions with an activity and vigour, which 
diſtinguiſhed: him highly from other perſons of his 
years, who were generally voluptuous and indolent, 
and conſidered an office as a title to make others take 
pains, and to diſpenſe with any application of theit 

OWN. 0 kk | 
He did not confine himſelf to thoſe eaſy functions 
which require care, but do not expoſe a perſon to any 
danger. He was preſent at ſeveral battles, 245 
25 | | | j 
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he expoſed his perſon with the ſame bravery; of which: 
he had given proofs in his firſt campaigns. * As he 
went to battle without ſparing himſelf, he often re- 
ceived wounds, and one in particular, by which he 


loſt an eye. But that deformity of his countenance 


was matter of joy and triumph to him. He ſaid +, 
that others had not always the e ag carrying 
marks of their valour * them; that they were 


forced to diveſt themſelves of bracelets, crowns, and 


other military rewards, in order to ſhew them. But 
as for him, the proofs of his bravery accompanied him 
every where; and nobody could be a ſpectator of his 
diſgrace, without being at the ſame time an admirer 
of his virtue. The 22 did him juſtice: and one 
day on his entering the theatre, he was received with 
applauſes and acclamations, which the oldeſt Gene- 
rals and moſt reſpected citizens did not always eaſily 
obtain. 
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Virtue is of all ranks and conditions; and after one Sen. de 
of the greateſt men Rome ever produced, I am not Ben. ii. 


2 
afraid to mention here an admirable action of two 


ſlaves. I cannot tell the exact time when it happened: 
but it undoubtedly was in the war I am now relating. 
The Romans beſieged Grumentum I, in Lucania; 
and when the city was reduced to the laſt extremity, 
two ſlaves eſcaped into the camp of the beſiegers. 
Soon after, the place was taken by ſtorm, and plun- 
dered. The two ſlaves at this time ran to the houſe 
of their miſtreſs, whom they ſeized- with a kind of 
violence, and carried off, threatening her both with 
their words and geſture : and when they were aſked 
who ſhe was, they ſaid ſhe was their miſtreſs, and a 
moſt cruel miſtreſs, upon whom they were goin 
take revenge for all the barbarous treatment they bad 
luffered from her. In this manner they made her 


* Quo ille dehoneſtamento corporis maxim? Iztabatur. an 


1 Th Aue 77. ut U 4 Te! juenplupict THy agg le Diptdiptiy, dad & * 
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1 This city was in the country now called Baſilicata, + 


quit 
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T. quit the city, and. conveyed ben 10 a füße „ 

S where they concealed her with great care. Men 1 

when the erf. of the ſoldiery was over, and every 6 

n city, they made ge 

and were ready to obey her as before. \ 

them their liberty, which was the . greateſt — 
her power to beſtow, but certainly extremely -ſhart of 
the ſervice ſhe had received. . I reſume the feries. of 
our hiſtory. 

n. Ponipeius Strabo had e Picenum: 4 
vince. He was not ſucceſsful at firſt, as had hap- 
pened to moſt of the Roman Generals in this war. 
Immediately. after the maſſacre at Aſculum, - he at- 
tacked the place, and was repulſed with loſs. Being 
afterwards attacked himſelf near. the river Tenna +, 
by three Generals of the allies, Afranius, Ventidius, 
and Judacilius, he was defeated, and obliged to re- 
tire to the city of Fermo. He was beſieged there by 
Afranius alone, the other two Italian Prætors having 
employment elſewhere. Pompeius kept a great while 

on the defenſive. But at length having advice that 
Sulpicius approached with a Roman army, he _ 
certed a plan with him for attacking. the e 233 
the time fixed he made a vigorous Salley. A 
who thought he had only Pompeius to deal with, — 
ployed all his forces to repulſe him. But whilſt they 
were engaged with almoſt equal advantage, Sulpicius 
arrived, and ſet the camp of the — on fire. . The 
ſight of the flames terrified the Italians, and to com- 
pleat their . misfortune, Afranius being killed, the 
whole army broke and diſperſed. Thoſe who could 
eſcape the victor, fled to Aſculum ; and Pompeius 
immediately inveſted that city. 

The victory, which I have juſt. related, reſtored 
che tranquility of Rome. After that of the Conſul 


_— 


Julius, the citizens had reſumed the toga, or habit 4 
of peace; this made the magiſtrates Pot, 0 the — 
ay 

No called Marche d' Acona, Afr 


+ Now the Tings. „ 
robe 
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robe prætexta, 

their dignity. - - hus exery_ thing returned to its an- 

cient order: and the war, in the ſtate it was, was 

maus eee only as a common . apo! did not pre- 
nt the city from enjoying the of peace. 

9 the mean time, a new event * — the Romans 
that they could not hope to extricate themſelyes out of 
danger "Dicks by the force of arms. Moſt of the Um- 
brians, and ſome Tuſcan ſtates, quitted their alliance, 
and joined the rebels, The example might have 
fatal conſequences: and the Romans apprehended 
they ſhould, be left alone, if they perſevered in re- 
fuſing the general deſire of —4 The Conſul Ju- 
lius therefore, with the advice, and by the authority 
of the Senate, paſſed a law to grant the freedom of 
Rome to ſuch of the allies as had continued faithful 
hitherto. . By this law, Latium, and part of Tuſcany 
and Umbria, at length acquired the right, that made 
them equal with the Romans. They adhered in con- 
ſequence more firmly.to the Commonwealth : and the 
other ſtates of Italy alſo conceived hopes of ſharing 
that privilege with them; at leaſt by laying down 
their arms. And the war in reality was terminated 
only by this method. But to brin "g things ta this 
point much blood was ſtill to be ſhe 

The greatneſs. of the danger, and the ſcarcity of | 
men, forced the Romans to admit freedmen into their 
land- forces, who till then had either been excluded, 
or very rarely employed. They raiſed twelve cohorts 
of them, whom they poſted to guard the ſea-coaſts 
from Cumæ to Rome. ; 


Cu. Poupzius STRAB0. A. R. 663. 


L. Pogcius Caro. 


Pompeius and Porcius had deſerved the Conſulthip 
conferred upon them by conſiderable ſervices. We 
have mentioned the videry which the firſt gained over 


Afranius in Picenum; and Porcius, towards the * 


aſſume the other ornaments. of A;B. C l 
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of the preceding year, had alfo defeated the ſtates of 


Tuſcany, who had revolted, in a pitched battle. 


Pompeius in his Conſulſhip had confined himſelf 


particularly in carrying on the ſiege of Aſculum, 
which, as I have ſaid, he began before he was elected 
Conſul. This ſiege was one of the moſt important 
operations of the war. The Romans were the more 
eager to take it, as it was this city which had given 
the ſignal of the revolt: and the allies defended it 
with no leſs vigour. Armies of ſeventy-five thouſand 
Romans, and fixty thouſand Italians, fought be- 


fore Aſculum to haſten, and preyent, the taking 


=_ . | 2 


— 


The efforts of the allies could not make the Ro- 
mans raiſe the ſiege; but they occaſioned its continu- 
ing a great while: and it appears that Pompeius left 
the command of it during ſome time to L. Julius, 
Conſul of the preceding year, in order to keep the 


field himſelf, and oppoſe the different nations of the 


enemy. He gained a great victory over the Mark. 


, He reduced the Veſtini “ and Peligni to ſubmit and 


Tenec. de 
Zenef. iii. 
27» 


lay down their arms. But we have few particulars of 
theſe facts. Seneca has preſerved a very remarkable 
circumſtance, which relates to the time of the reduc- 
tion of the Peligni. C. Vettius, who was of that na- 
tion, and one of the principal Generals of the allies, 
had been taken priſoner, and was brought to'the Con- 
ful. One of his ſlaves ſnatched the ſoldier's ſword 
who was dragging him along, and firſt killing his 
maſter, and then turning the point of it agairiſt him- 
ſelf, „It is time,” ſaid he, © that I ſhould provide 
« for myſelf; I have ſet my maſter at liberty.” On 
ſaying theſe words, he plunged the ſword into his own 
breaſt, and fell dead. What 4 ſlave, cries, Seneca, 
ever delivered his maſter in a more glorious man- 


- # The Veſtini inhabited the country upon the banks of the Ater- 
nus, a river now called Peſcara, in the Abruzzo, vir; 8 
t Da mihi quemquam, qui magnificentius dominum ſervarit. N 


ner? 
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it. And indeed, how many events might © have 
delivered Vettius in a gentler and more happy 
manner? N Rat | erg 

L. Porcius, as well as his Collegue, carried on the 
war with ſucceſs. He gained various advantages over 
the Marſi, whom he ſeems to have made it his ſole 


employment to ſubdue. But at laſt, in attacking their 


camp near the lake Fucinus, he was killed, and by 


b 412 
ner? But as to us, however glorious n _ 
may be, the ſeverity. of the Chriſtian Morality, Abt. 6 

in reſpect to homicide, does not permit us to, praiſe, * 


his death gave the victory to the enemy, Oroſius oroſ. v.17. 


imputes his death to young Marius, who deſired to 
revenge a pretended inſult done b the Conſul to his 
father. For Porcius, who had the ſame troops that 
old General had commanded the year before, had 


boaſted, that Marius had not done greater things 


than him.” Thoſe words were fatal to him; and in the 
heat of the battle, an unſeen ſtroke, but from the 
Roman army, and according to the words of Orofius, 
from the hand of EY 

the foot of the enemy's intrenchments. So black a 


crime would be incredible, if that young man had 


not too fully proved in the ſequel, by the moſt horrid 
cruelties, that he was capable of it. r 


arius, laid him dead at 


Dio tells us, that this Conſul had enraged his ſol⸗ 9 


diers againſt. him by ſevere reproaches and haughty le- 


behaviour, Which had even occaſioned a ſedition, in 
which he was very near periſhing. The reſentment 


of the troops may have been either the cauſe of Por- 


cius's death, or the occaſion of Marius's better con- 

cealing his guilt. . | | 
Sylla ſignalized himſelf in this war above all the 

Roman Generals. I have related in the foregoing 


book, in what manner he compleated a victory left 


imperfect by Marius. This year is more productive 
of events glorious for him. He commanded, as the 
Conſul Porcius's Lieutenant, a body of troops in 


® Now called the lake of Celanos. 
: Y Campania, 


| AR, $64. Campana, where he deſtroyed the city of Stabi on 
75 the 


laft day of April. From thence he marched" to 


beſi 

the Sarno, Whilſt he ws employed at this 'Giege, 
his forces were augmented” in the matmer 1 proceed to 
relate. n 7 „ 3 LO 
The Romans had a fleet under the command of 
Poſtumius Albinus. He was an haughty and yioletit 
man, who made his iliets'ahor Kit fach a de. 
gree, that they roſe againſt him, and àccuſing him of 
treaſon and holdin gone with the enemy, they 
Rone him to death. Sy lla took upon hin 25 com- 
mand of theſe ſoldiers, who tad ued their hands 
in the blood of their General, and incorporated them 
into his army, without puniſhing the crime they had 


Liv. Fpit. ately committed. He'pattared this bad in 


Plut. in 
Sylla. 


Appian. 


Roman Gener 


with a great army of the Samnites to the relief of the 
8 b 


with as bad an excuſe ; und ſaid, that thoſ'troops 
would only act with more atdour, to'expiate the crime 
they had committed by their fervices.” But his real 
motives were ambition and ſelf-intereſt. ' The enmity 
between him and Marius was then roſe to exceſs; and 
he propoſed no leſs than to reduce his enemy to extre- 
mities, and to deſtroy him. Beſides which, as the 
war with the allies drew towards an end, he aſpired at 


having the command of that againſt Mithridates, for 
which preparations were making. With theſe views 


he applied himſelf in gaining the affection of the ſol- 
diers, even at the expence of the moſt inviolible laws 
of military pins. And he was in effect the 'firſt 

„who ſet the pernicious example of 
attaching the troops to himſelf, to the prejudice of 
the Commonwealth, and to ſubſtitute the rights of his 
country to his private views, ſo that the ſoldiers under 


his command became the troops of Sylla, and not 
thoſe of the Roman People. The ambitious conduct 


of this General will appear more fully in the ſequel, 

For the preſent, he made himſelf really uſeful to the 

Commonwealth. Fe ene, 
Cluentius, one of the Generals of the allies, came 


city 
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he Potnpeii, à 'city fitbated- af the mouck of 
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of tie Roman "Hiſtory, ſeveral fingle combars with 
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ci A eneumped at four hun- R. 
— ces from the Romans. Syfla, WhO though mY 


himfelf” deſpiſed and inſulted, —— to — the 
2 though he had fent great part of his troops to 

forage, He flad reaſon to reperit his preſumption, anti 
was Tepulſed with Tols. Hol he ſoon had his revenge: 
when his foragers Had rejoined him, he drtacked-the 
_ | [gain © dCluent is was deftated-and obliged 


"This rt Advantage was not deciſive, ey the ta- 
lian General, Having received 2 reinforcement of Gauks, 
returned to the charge. We have ſeen; in the:coutle 


Gauls, in Which! they were never ſucteſsful. It here 
gives us another wich the fame effect. A Gaul of 
very great ſtature advanced out of the line, and chal- 


lenged the'braveſt of the Romans to fight. A Moor 
was ſent againſt him, Who was as Title as the other 


was big, and however killed his adverfary. The 
conſequente was as is natural on ſuch events. The 
Gaul's death terrified thoſe of his nation. They made 


a bad defence, were ſoon broke, and drew after them 


the reſt of the army. Sylla's victory was complear : 


he took the enethy's ape who continued flying, 


and did not believe themfetves ſafe till they were near 
Nola. The victor purſued them'thither : and with- 
out giving them any time, he attacked them again, 
and entirely ruined that army with its General, who 
was killed in the action. Appian makes the number 
of the dead in the firſt action atnount to thirty thou- 
ſand, and in this to twenty. And what is more ſur- 
priſing, and even incredible, according to Eutropius, 
Sylla did not loſe a fingle man. But a greater au- 


thority than that of ſo mean à writer, is neceſſury 


to make us belſeve à fact fo remote from all pro- 
bability. 

Sylla had wrote in his memoirs, that his ſoldiers Plin. 
had honoured him at Nola with a crown Oſidionalis. i. 5: 
This crown was not, hke others, granted by the Ge- 


neral to ſoldiers who had diſtinguiſhed re ; 
ut 


Ae but on the contrary, conferred by the troops on their 


| * Genetal, who had extricated them out of ſome great 


danger. It was only of turf: and the graſs, of Which 
it was formed, was to be taken only from the very 
ſpot where the army had been ſurrounded by - the 
enemy, and from which the wiſdom and valour of 
the commander had brought it off. We do not ſee, 
from the facts which I have related after Appian, in 
what manner Sylla had deſerved this crown. But we 
muſt aſcribe that to the negligence of this author, 
and others, to whom we are obliged to have recourſe 
for theſe times. This crown was the greateſt honour 
that could be conferred upon a citizen: and Sylla, who 
was deſirous to perpetuate an event ſo much to his 
glory, cauſed it to be painted in his country-houſe at 
Tuſculum, which afterwards belonged to Cicero, 
But as Pliny obſerves, it was in vain for the author 
of a proſcription to take honour to himſelf from a 
Corona Obſidionalis. He himſelf tore it from his head, 
when he afterwards deſtroyed a much greater number 
of citizens than he had ever ſaved. nf ee IP 


ian. Fylla, after ſo great a victory, improved his a- 


vantages. He entered the country of the Hirpini: 
and the inhabitants of Eculanum, which was in a man- 
ner the capital, not ſurrendering ſoon enough, he 
made his troops plunder it. This example of ſeve- 
Tity intimidated the reſt, and in a few days the whole 
province ſubmitted, | r 

From thence he marched to Samnium, where he 
was at firſt in a perplexing ſituation. He had entered 
a defile near the city of Eſernia, having an army of 
Samnites, commanded by Papius Mutilius, to oppoſe 
him, Sylla was a man of preſence of mind in diffi- 
culties. He managed in ſuch a manner, that he had 
an interview with the General of the enemy, under 
pretext of negociating an accommodation. Nothing 


* Quod fi verum eſt, hoc exſecrabiliorem eum dixerinr: quando- 
nidem eam capiti ſuo proſcriptione ſua ipſe detraxit, tanto pauciort- 
civium ſervatis, q | _ | 


hs 
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effect, occaſioned a ſecurity amongſt the Samnites, 
which leſſened their attention and vigilance. The 
Roman took his advantage of this; and favoured by 
the ſilence and obſcurity of the night, made his troops 
ſet out, 3 one trumpet in his camp to ſound 
as uſual the beginning of each watch, every three 
hours. At the fourth watch the trumpet himſelf 
withdrew to rejoin the army, which by this means got 
ſafely out of the defile. EN 

Sylla did not ſatisfy himſelf with only eſcaping the 
danger. Having marched round the camp of the 
Samnites, he attacked them in a part where he was 
leaſt expected, defeated them, and took their camp. 
Papius eſcaped wounded. by Eſernia. Sylla put an 
end to this glorious campaign by a conſiderable con- 
queſt. He attacked * Bovianum, a very conſiderable 
city, where the Samnites held their general aſſembly, 
and which was fortified with three citadels. He aſ- 
faulted it in ſeveral places at the ſame time, and in 
three hours carried the place. 


417 


vas concluded in it. But the truce, by a very natural AR. * 


89. 


After ſo many great exploits Sylla returned to Plut. in 


Rome, to ſtand for the Conſulſhip, to which few can- 
didates had ever offered themſelves with the recom- 
mendation of ſuch great and glorious ſervices. He 
brought with him the moſt unexceptionable reputa- 
tion. All the world conſidered him as a great war- 
rior: his friends extolled him as the principal Ge- 
neral of Rome; and even his enemies could not re- 
tuſe him the title of ſucceſsful Captain. 


He took no manner of offence at this lahguage of | 


his enemies. On the contrary, he was extremely de- 
lighted with paſſing for the favourite of fortune; whe- 
ther that was out of oſtentation, and to take honour 
to himſelf on the protection of heaven, or perhaps 
from conviction of mind. Plutarch repeats circum- 
ſtances from Sylla's memoirs to this effect, which are 
entirely ſingular. He ſaid in them, that he ſucceeded 


* Now Boiano, in the county of Moliſa. | 
Vol. VI. Ee bettet 
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better in accidental enterprizes, than in thoſe he had 
remeditated, and intended to conduct prudentially. 
e confeſſed that he was more fortunate than capable 
in war; and adviſed Lucullus, to whom he dedicated 
them, to rely on nothing ſo much as on what the 
ods ſhould inſpire him with in dreams. All this 
5 to prove, that he actually believed in fortune. 
And the thing cannot appear ſo ſtrange in ſo odd and 


capricious a genius as his. Plutarch in the ſame place 


gives us a deſcription of him, which I ought not to 
"omit to readers who are deſirous to know mankind 
well. IE | * : SO 
He was inconſiſtent, and perpetually in contra- 


diction to himſelf, He took away from ſome with 


violence, and beſtowed upon others with profuſion : 
he honoured perſons without reaſon, and inſulted in 
the ſame manner: he made his court with addreſs to 
thoſe of whom he had occaſion; and behaved haugh- 
tily to ſuch as ſtood in need of him; ſo that it was 
doubted, whether he was moſt proud, or moſt a flat- 
terer. He was the ſame unequal man in his reſent- 


ments and revenge: ſometimes he would inflict pu- 


niſhment for the ſlighteſt faults, and on other occa- 
ſions ſuffered the greateſt offences patiently ; he would 
eaſily be reconciled to thoſe who had done him the 
moſt extreme injuries, and revenged the ſlighteſt im- 

rudences with murder and confiſcation of fortune. 
Perhaps, ſays Plutarch, this inequality of conduct in 
reſpect to tlioſe he hurt might be explained, by ſay- 
ing, that his diſpoſition and intereſt ſwayed him alter- 
nately ; and that, though naturally inclined to revenge, 
he checked and moderated himſelf by reflexion, when 
the good of his affairs required it. And may not the 
ſame key ſolve moſt of his other inconſiſtencies? I 


return to the war with the allies, of which I have ftill 


ſome events to relate, all more and more to the dif 


advantage of the Italian league. 


The Marſi, who had been one of its ſtrongeſt ſup- 
ports, quitted it, being tired and ſubdued by their 
paſt loſſes, and the new ones they ſuſtained from Mu- 
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tna and Metellus Pius. The Peligni had alſo ſub- A. R. 663. 
mitted; as 1 have related. The Romans in conſe- 8. C. 


quence being maſters of Corfinium, which the rebels Liv. Epit. 


ir m 18. 1 Ixxvi. 
had made their metropolis, it was neceſſary to trans- Bie Pe. 


fer the general council to Eſernia, a city of the Sam- jxxxvii, 


nites, who, by the defection of the Marſi, found 
themſelves alone at the head of all the ſtates that per- 


ſiſted in their fidelity to the aſſociation. They elected 
five Prætors or Generals, amongſt whom they gave 
the principal authority to Pompedius Silo. He de- 
ſerved this preference by his ability in war, his cou- 
rage, and ebecally, his tenaciouſneſs in the revolt, 
of which himſelf had been the firſt author, and which 
could not make him abandon the example even of 
his own nation, that is, of the Marſi, who had lately 
made their ſubmiſſion. He aſſembled an army of 
thirty thouſand foot and a thouſand horſe: and being 
reduced by neceſſity to try every kind of reſource, he 
even gave ſlaves, who would join him, their liberty; 
and having drawn together about twenty thoufand of 
them, he armed them in the beſt manner he could. 
With theſe troops he retarded for ſome time the entire 
ruin of his party. | 
In the mean time, the ſiege of Aſculum, which had Appian, 
continued part of the year, at length ended to the ad- 
vantage of the Romans. When the city was reduced 
to extremities, Judacilius, who was a native of it, 
tried a laſt effort to preſerve it. He was one of the 
principal leaders of the Italians, a man of vigour and 
courage. For this purpoſe, he drew together eight 
* cohorts, and beginning his march, ſent a courier to 
the Aſculani, to adviſe them to watch his arrival, mn 
to ſally upon the beſiegers, whilſt he ſhould attac 
their entrenchments on the other ſide. He was in 
hopes, that the Romans encloſed between two fires, 
might be put into confuſion, and that he might per- 
taps have occaſion to give them a great blow, and 
thereby force them to raiſe the ſiege. The plan was 
tot ill conceived : but the inhabitants wanted. cou- 


* The cohort uſually conſiſted of 50g men. 
| i rage; 
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A. R. 83. rage; ſo that all Judacilius could do, was to break 
: * into the city with part of his followers. He re- 
proached his countrymen in the warmeſt terms with 

| their cowardice : and ſeeing that he had nothing far. 
ther to hope, he reſolved to die: but firſt he deter- 
mined to be revenged of his enemies, who had often 
taken pleaſure in oppoſing his deſigns, and who juſt 
before had prevented the execution of his laſt — a 
As he was ſtrongeſt in the city, he cauſed them all to 

be ſeized and put to death. After having ſatiated his 
revenge, he thought it acting for his own glory, to 
revive the example ſet by Vibius Virius at the taki 
of Capua, He invited his friends to a enter- 
tainment, and exhorted them to prevent with him the 
diſaſter of their common country, by a voluntary 
death. Every one praiſed his courage, but none 
would imitate it. In conſequence, he took the poiſon: 

and as he had taken care beforehand to have a funeral 

pile erected, he cauſed himſelf to be carried to the 

top of it, and ordered his friends to ſet it on fire. 
Thus periſhed this brave man, ſeduced, no doubt, 

by the idea of glory, which the Pagan world an- 
nexed to ſelf- murder. But, according to the mere 
lights of reaſon, what glory does a death deſerve, 

that was of no utility to the publick and the common 
cauſe, and of which the whole. fruit could- only ter- 
minate in preſerving the perſon, who killed himſelf, 

from the evils which he dreads ſtill more than death? 
App. Oro. Though the authors, who have ſpoke of the death 
of Judacilius, ſeem to place that event at the begin- 
ning of the ſiege, I have choſe to relate it at the end; 
becauſe it did not ſeem Pf N in the leaſt, that this 
General ſhould have taken ſo deſperate a reſolution, 

if he had ſeen his country in a condition to make 2 
longer reſiſtance. I aſſure myſelf, therefore, that the 
taking of Aſculum ſoon followed his death; and that 
the deſpair of the leader, having occaſioned that of 

the multitude, the city either ſurrendered at diſcre- 

tion, or being ill defended by the diſcou inha- 
bitants, was taken by ſtorm, The Conſul _— 
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made this unfortunate city an example of ſeverity. A. R 663 
The principal citizens, and all the officers of war, wy ; 
were ſcourged with rods, and beheaded: he ſpared 
the lives of the reſt, but deprived them of their 
ſlaves and all they poſſeſſed : the city itſelf was de- 
moliſhed to its foundation. In this manner the blood 
of the Roman citizens, who had been maſſacred there, 
at the beginning of the war, was revenged. . 
Hitherto it had not been the cuſtom to t 2 
triumph for having reconquered what had formerly 
belonged to the Commonwealth. However, Pom. Faſticapit. 
peius triumphed over the Aſculans, and people of 
Picenum, the ſixth day before the calends of Ja- 
nuary, that is, the“ 25th of December. Amongſt yell-ii6s. 
the priſoners, which he led in triumph, ſeveral writers vii. 43. 
have mentioned P. Ventidius, who undoubtedly was A. Gell, 
the ſon of him whom we have named -amongft the # 
moſt illuſtrious leaders of the allies. This fame Ven- 
tidius, now led in triumph, will triumph himſelf in 

y years: a memorable example of the viciſſitude 
mo NY of all human things, in good as well 
as ill. 

Pompeius had cauſed all the plunder of Aſculum Oro. 
to be ſold : but though the publick treaſury was ex- 
hauſted, he carried no part of the money he had 
raiſed by that ſale into it. He was a man whoſe abi- _ 
lity in war conſtituted his ſole praiſe : for the reſt, ge 
was exceſſively avaricious, and little ſcrupulous in 
reſpect to the means of re himſelf. And 
this is not the only vice with which hiſtory reproaches 
him, as we ſhall have occaſion to obſerve in the 
ſequel, 4 

The Italian league was extremely weakened, and A. R. 664. 
the following year loſt the perſon who was its ſoul — 
and mover, Pompedius Silo. He had however ſome 
ſucceſs at firſt, and had even retaken the city of Bo- 
vianum, Intent upon purſuing the ſyſtem he had 


In Numa's calendar, which the Romans then followed, December 
bad only 29 days, 57 1408 
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A.R. 664. laid down to himſelf, of ſetting his Commonwealth 
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on a level with that of Rome, he was defirous to 
triumph, and actually did triumph, in his new con- 
queſt. But ſyperſtitious antiquity has obſerved, that 
he thereby gie an omen of his future defeat; be- 
cauſe it was into the victorious city that he entered in 
triumph, and not into one conquered. | Soon after he 


loſt a great battle, in Which he was killed: and with 


him expired the whole glory of his party, which from 
thenceforth only dwindled. . | 

It ſeems very 3 to me, that the embaſſy ſent 
by the allies to Mithridates, to implore his aid, and 
invite him to unite with them againſt Rome, is to 
be aſcribed to this obſtinate enemy of the Roman 
name. For the reſt, if the author of this delibera- 
tion is not certainly known, the fact is however cer- 
tain from Diodorus Siculus. The hatred of theſe 


Italians muſt have roſe to madneſs, to have induced 


them to ſeek ſo remote a protection, and one which 
ought to have been ſuſpected and odious to them, 
from ſo many cauſes : and hence it appears, that it is 
after ſtrict hiſtorical truth one of our greateſt poets 
introduces Mithridates ſaying to his children : 


Non, Princes, ce weſt point au bout de I Univers, 
Que Rome fait ſentir tout le poids de ſes fers: 

Et de pres inſpirant les haines les plus fortes, 
Tes plus grands enemis, Rome, ſont a tes portes. 


In Engliſh : . 


« No, *tis not only at the world's extremities 
« Rome makes the nations feel her iron yoke 
« At home they ſigh, and they abhor her ſway, 
And her worſt enemies are at her gates.“ | 


/ ws 


The King of Pontus did not afford much attention to 
this embaſſy, and replied coldly, that when he ſhould 


haye terminated the affairs of Afia, which actually 


employed him, he would go and join his forces with 
thoſe of the Italians, 


This 


r 
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This was the laſt conſiderable ſtep taken by the re- AR: 6 


bels. From thenceforth, though the Lucanians and 


that directly and ſolely belong to the war with the 


allies. They no longer make a party alone, but are 


Applan. 


confounded with thoſe of Marius and Cinna. * 

Almoſt all the ſtates of Italy had then the freedom 
of Rome. For it had been granted them in propor- 
tion as they laid down their arms. From hence aroſe 
a prodigious number of new citizens, which extremely 

rplexed Rome. As their multitude was immenſe, 
to diſtribute them into the five-and-thirty Tribes was 


423 
64 
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Samnites continued ſtill in arms, I find no more events 


making them maſters of every thing; it was annulling 


all the dignity and power of the ancient citizens; and 
theſe new comers, adopted through favour, would 
have cruſhed thoſe from whom they held their privi- 
lege. It was therefore reſolved to form eight new 
Tribes, in which all the new citizens ſhould be in- 


cluded. This plan, copied from that of King Ser- Vol. . 


the centuries, remedied all inconveniences. The old 
citizens entirely retained their ſuperiority, as being 
much leſs in number; they had thirty-five voices, 
whilſt the others had but eight : and beſides, as theſe 
new Tribes were to be only called to vote laſt, it was 
natural, that the majority ſhould be very frequently 
formed before it came to their turn to give their ſuf- 
frages. The allies, now become citizens, acquieſced 
at that time in every thing; whether they did not per- 
ceive the great advantage that regulation gave the an- 
cient citizens over them, or were ſatisfied with ac- 
quiring the freedom of Rome at any rate whatſoever. 


vius Tullius, in the eſtabliſhment and diſtribution of a 


i. 5. 6. 


2 


[t is probable, that in order to eſtabliſh this, two A. R. 663. 


Cenſors were created in the year of the Conſulſhip of 
Cn. Pompeius, who were P. Craſſus, and L. Julius 
Cæſar, Conſul the year before. Nothing elſe, that 


Ne potentia eorum, & multitudo veterum civium dignitatem fran. 
= pluſque poſſent regepti in beneficium quam auctores beneficii. 
ELL, i. 20. 
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A. R. 663. paſſed in the Cenſorſhip, except that they made ſome 
1 decrees againſt the luxury of the table, is come down 

_ "ot 

This ſame year 663, a crime was committed in the 
publick Forum of Rome, unheard of before, and 
which demonſtrated that the laws had loſt their whole 
credit and authority, and were reduced to give wa 
to farce, which took place of right and juſtice. Debts 
had in all times occaſioned great troubles at Rome. 
We have frequently mentioned them in this hiſtory, 
The avidity of thoſe who lent money, was not con- 
tented with the intereſt allowed by the Roman laws, and 
exacted greater. The debtors were entirely ruined, 
and did not pay. This evil was exceſſively felt at the 
time of which we are ſpeaking, becauſe the circum- 
ſtance of a war ſo near home, ſo dangerous, and 
which required ſuch great expences, had made mo- 
ney very ſcarce, and had ruined the fortunes of a 
great number of particulars. The mercileſs creditors, 
however, abated nothing of their rigour : ſo that the 
debtors called out for the protection of the laws, and 
pretended not only to a right to be allowed delays of 
payment on account of the bad ſtate of their affairs, 
be to. have their creditors treated as violators of 


the laws, in exacting greater intereſts than they al- 


lowed. 
A. Sempronius Aſellio, Prætor of the city, and in 
that capacity ſupreme judge of this kind of conteſts, Y 
endeavoured to moderate the affair, and put an end j. 
to the quarrel by the method of accommodation, t 
But that not being poſſible, as he was a juſt man, he t 
opened the tribunals to the debtors, and cauſed juſtice ſe 
to be done them. Upon this, the creditors became 
furious, and not being able to overcome the Magi. fl 
ſtrate's conſtancy, they reſolved to rid themſelves of p 
him; and executed their deſign with incredible au- v 
: daciouſneſs. Supported by L. Caſſius, Tribune of 00 
the People (for it was neceſſary that the Tribunes ſe 
mould have a ſhare in all the violences committed at ec 


Rome), they attacked Aſellio in the Forum _ 
W 
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whilſt he was ſacrificing 


raged multitude around him, threw down the ſacred 
cup which he held in his hand, and endeavoured to 
fly to the temple of Veſta; But they interpoſed, and 
forced him to retire into a publick houſe, where. 

knocked him on the head. Some of thoſe who purſued 


him, and who had ſeen him running towards Veſta's 
into it, and were not 


temple, believed he had 
afraid to force the barriers of that ſacred aſylum. 
Notwithſtanding the moſt ſacred laws, which did not 
permit men to enter it, they made the ſtricteſt ſearch 
in places that religion ought to have made inviolable 
to them. Thus periſhed a Prætor, actually employed 
at a ſacrifice, dreſſed in the ſacred ornaments, and 
that at noon- day, in the publick Forum. And the 
authors of this enormous crime had combined toge- 
ther in ſuch a manner, and knew ſo well how to ſhut 
all mouths that could accuſe them, that it was not 
poſſible to find proofs againſt any one of them. The 
Senate publiſhed a decree in vain, to invite all ſuch 
as had any knowledge of the guilty, to declare what 
they knew, promiſing them rewards ; liberty, if they 
were ſlaves; a ſum of money, if free; and pardon, if 
accomplices. Nobody appeared to make the diſco- 
very; and fo atrocious a crime remained unpuniſhed. 


What juſtice could private perſons expect in a city, | 


where 1t had coſt a magiſtrate his life for having done 
juſtice ? Did not Rome in conſequence fall back into 


the confuſion aſcribed by the poets to the firſt men in 


the ſavage ſtate of nature, before the inſtitution of 
ſocieties ? | 

It was probably to prevent the like exceſſes for the 
future, that M. Playtius Sylvanus, Tribune of the 
people, propoſed and paſſed a law concerning publick 
violence, de vi publica. The Civilians differ in their 
conſtruction of thoſe words. Let it ſuffice to ob- 
ſerve, that the force of them intends all violence, 


contrary to the peace and good order of the N 


The unfortunate Prætor, A. Gs. 
finding himſelf ſtruck by a ſtone, and ſeeing an en- — G 
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A e and that idea includes many things, and may have 
gs: very great extent. n e menen 
Aſcon. in The ſame Tribune of the People reinſtated the Se. 
| —_ Pro nators in a ſhare of the adminiſtration of juſtice. - Ce. 
pio. and Druſus had attempted the fame thing, but 
ineffectually: and the Knights had been the ſole 


judges ſince the law of C. Gracchus. Plautius gave a 


new turn to that he propoſed, which perhaps con- 
duced to its _ yy with more eaſe. He de- 
creed, that each Tribe ſhould nominate fifteen citi- 
zens every year to act as judges. According to this 
plan, the judges might be indifferently either Sena- 
tors, Knights, or even of the order of the People. 
The law was accepted, and was in force till Sylla's 
Dicatorſhip. | 


To conclude what remains of the year 663, I have 


only to ſpeak of the election of the Conſuls. I have 
ſaid that Sylla was returned to Rome. His ſervices 
ſpoke highly in his favour. He however had a com- 
petitor it coſt him great pains to overcome. This 
was C. Cæſar, the brother of L. Cæſar, who had been 
Conſul the firſt year of the war with the allies, and 
was then Cenſor. He was alſo brother, by the mo- 
ther's ſide, to Catulus, who conquered the Cimbri. 
Supported by the credit of two ſuch illuſttious bro- 
Aſcon. in thers, and with abundance of perſonal merit, he 
Orat. pro thought he might ſet himſelf above rules, and pre- 
Scauro. tend to the Conſulſhip, though he had been only 
Adile, and not Prætor. It is probable that he was 
ſupported by * Marius, who was for excluding Sylla. 


For as Sylla and Cæſar were both Patricians, they 


could not be Conſuls together. 
P. Sulpicius, the young orator, of whom we have 
ke on the occaſion of the trial of Norbanus, being 
then Tribune, oppoſed the irregular ſtanding of C. 
Cæſar, who was however his friend. They were 
both eloquent, but in a quite different manner. Ve- 


piodorus Siculus, who is the only author that mentions Marius in 
this affair, ſays, that he acted againſt Cæſar. But Sylla's competitor 

could not have Marius againſt him. 
I hemence 


e 
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hemence conſtituted the character of Sulpicius, as we A. R. 663. 


have ſaid. Cæſar had pleaſantry, and the 2 


His ſtile had the moſt delightful urbanity, and never 
man knew better how to ſeaſon his diſcourſe with ſalt 
and humour: but he wanted force and ſpirit. He 
however ſhewed both on the occaſion of which we 
are ſpeaking, as well as his adyerſary. Speeches 
were made on both ſides before the people, not with- 
out debates and ſedition. At length C. Cæſar was 
obliged to give way: and Sylla was elected Conſul 
with Q. Pompeius Rufus. 
The ſucceſs of Sulpicius in this affair fluſned and 
ruined him. We ſhall ſee him next year turn agai 


in favour of Marius againſt Sylla, become one of the 


principal cauſes of the publick calamities, and at 
length draw an unhappy death upon himſelf. 


C. Julius orator fuit minimè ille quidem vehemens : ſed nemo 
unquam urbanitate, nemo lepore, nemo ſuavitate conditior, Cic, 
Bruto, n. 177, 
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T hought, that it was perhaps without much re- 
] flexion, a certain Writer of reputation in ſeveral 
kinds of literature had advanced, as I have ob- 
ſerved in the Advertiſement to the Ninth Volume, 
that the ſerious ſtudy of Hiſtory ought not to be be- 
gan till towards the end of the fifteenth century. I 
was deceived; it was not an opinion that had eſca 
him inconſiderately; it ſeems, it is a Syſtem, a Theſis, 
that he maintains with etre and „ orn 


« To treat Ancient Hiſtory,” fon he, « is, in 
my opinion, to compile ſome truths with a thouſand 
lies. That Hiſtory is perhaps uſeful as Fable is ſo.— 
The exploits of Alexander are to be known only as 
we know the Labours of Hercules.“ 


I admit that a critical diſcernment is neceflary- in 
the Study of Ancient Hiſtory, and that we ought not 
blindly to adopt all that we find laid dawn in books. 
But there are rules for diſtinguiſhing the true from the 
falſe; and if it be weakneſs to OY it Is raſhneſs 


to reject, ewa thing. 


* Conſiderations upon Hiſtory annexed to the Merope Francoiſe, 


b. 115, 


I pro- 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 
I proceed, for inſtance, to a principle ually ſimple 


and luminous, which ought to reconcile the illuſtrious 


Author, whom I take the liberty to refute, at leaſt to 
a part of the Facts of Ancient Hittory, It is not the 
remoteneſs of time, that occaſions uncertainty in re. 
* to thoſe facts; it is the want of cotemporary 

riters. If events had been delivered down to Poſte- 
rity by perſons of ſenſe, who had either been witneſſes, 
or actors, in them, or who had means of being ex- 
actly informed in them, we ſhould then, in reading 
their works, become ourſelves in ſome meaſure Co- 
temporary with thoſe facts: and I really believe, we 
can no more doubt what Polybius has left us concern- 


ing the war of Hannibal, than what Comines has 


wrote in his. Hiſtory. Admitting this, wherefore 
ſhould we baniſh the Hiſtory of Alexander into the 
region of Fables, and place it on a level with the La- 
bours of Hercules ? Not to mention a thouſand other 
proofs, that Hiſtory had been wrote by Ptolomy, ſon 
of Lagus, and by Ariſtobulus, both companions of 
that famous Conqueror in all his expeditions; and 
Arrian, whoſe Work we have, has followed the Me- 
moirs of thoſe two cotemporary Writers. In conſe- 
quence, the Hiſtory of Alexander admits no doubt, 
and the moſt exceſſive pyrrhoniſm itſelf cannot call 
its certainty in queſtion, 


As much may be ſaid in reſpe& to the Hiſtory of 
Greece by the Perſians, written by Herodotus ; to 
that of the Peloponneſian War by Thucydides, and 
the continuation of it by Xenophon. The ſame 
principle, applied to the Roman Hiſtory, ſupports 
us entirely in regard to the facts related by Cæſar, 
Salluſt, Tacitus, Suetonius; and in going back 2 
little farther, by Polybius, a writer of no great ele- 
gance, but infinitely judicious, and one whoſe autho- 
rity has always been extremely revered. I cite this 


{mall number of Authors and facts by way of ex- 
amples; 
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es; not that T pretend id — 1 eſtion the 


jt — of tlie Roman Hiſtory e time of 
hte rf as a e of en dei has done. 
But it e more di on to” eſtabliſh that 


certainty — — fot" tllis Rd yertiſement'; and I 
muſt eso th refer te Reader upon this head 
to the varjoug Diſfertations of 'the Learned of the 
Academy of che Belles Lettres, im ich it has been 


clearly proved.” © Py bb . 


F itifer then” hub © Polybtus 190 1 Wer white” au- 
totity i ind indiſputable; and therefore L cannot 255 


one can find room for ridiculin 
wht Mr. Rollin Has related after hitm, concerning th Polyb, 
Tyrant Nabis, and che cruel machine which he uſed | Il. 
for tormenting thoſe who refliſed' to give him money 
And indeed, neither Pol bius, nor Mr. Rollin, 15 
« that Tyrant made thoſe who brought him money Cong. 
embrace his wife; which is an unfair addition t6 fur lit. 
the narration of thoſe Hiſtorians. But as to the reſt, P. 12%. 
what difficulty is there to comprehend, that a ma- 
chine, in the ſhape of a Woman, and provided un- 
der cloaths with iron N mi t be made to move 
by the means of ſprin chat by preſſing it 
lt the breaſt of a man, i might torture hirh ex- 
tremely. This Mr. Rollin relates after Polybius, 
who might have ſeen Nabis, and had paſſed his youth 
with 9 of that Tyrant's intimate acquaintance. 


I do not think in the ſame, manner of Curtius's 
accounts, the ſhields that fell from Heaven, and the 
like ſtories, juſtly rejected by the ingenious Cenſor. 
Mr. Rollin repeats” them as he found them in the ori- 
ginals, but without believing them himſelf, or ex- 
pecting his Readers to believe them. It was impoſ- 
ible to omit them in a Roman Hiſtory ; ; which ſuf- 
ces to juſtify _ | 


ex- But the regard which I have for the memory of 
ples; dat great man, does not admit me to be ſilent on our 
. F f Critick's 


ll 


14 AD VERTISENM ENT. 
+ Critick's affecting to diſtinguiſh, him moſt frequently 


undoubtedly. have taken no offggce at a name, chat is 
vo leſs honourable than that of a Poet. But it is ſo 


| 

& + % * \ 

ealy to have added other characters to it, as polite f 
| 

I 


Writer, and nervous Author, whoſe animated Works 
inſpire the love of virtue and reſpect for Religion; i 
zealous for the publick good, modeſt Cenſurer, noble { 
and generous ſoul, who praiſes with joy, and blames 
with reſerve and repugnance ; it is, I ſay, ſo eaſy to 
have deſigned him by theſe marks and, abundance; of p 
others, that have acquired him the praiſes of all Ru- 4 
rope, that I cannot ſufficiently wonder to find him f 


deſcribed ſolely by the moſt minute of all his itles. tl 
| When a perſon thinks himſelf obliged to cenſure ſu d 


a Writer, in my opinion, the leaſt he can do is to 
begin by giving U his due praiſe, and that it s Wl : 
ſhewing a regard for one's own. FRO to pay ho- od 
mage to that of a man ſo univerſally eſteemed. ........ 0 


It is not that I conſider the quality of Rhetorician Ml ... 

as below Mr. Rollin. Every profeſſion of à man of W 
letters is noble in itſelf, and by its object; the only del 
ueſtion is to exerciſe, it with ſuperiority, as he has ho! 
* In this point, I think him capable of ſuſtaining Wer 
his adverſary's charge with advantage; and chis I un- al 


dertake to prove the more willingly, as in juſtifyi th 
him, I ſhall at the ſame time 1 755 one of the fa 
of our Orators. | | tion 
l ieee een e wry 

Lettre fur The ſame Critick blames Mr. Rollin for hav 

Edt, quoted the following paſſage in Mr. Flechier's fune 


HIKE Oration upon the Marſhal Turenne with praiſe: Ir 
Powers, enemies to France, you live: and Chriſtian Wi | m 
Charity forbids me to frame any | wiſhes for your Bi man 
deaths. May you only acknowledge the juſtice of dite: 
our arms; accept the peace, which, notwithſtanding 
your loſſes, you have ſo often rejected; and with the B 
abundance of your tears extinguiſh: the flames of 2 Wl te! 


war you have unfortunately kindled. God * 
| | that 
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ADVERTISEMENT, 
that I ſhould carry my wiſhes farther The | 
of God are impenetrable, But you live: and I de- 
plore in this Chair a wiſe and virtuous Captain, whoſe 
intentions were pure and upright, and whoſe virtue 
ſeemed to merit 1 8 — of life.“ This is 
the paſſage criticized, which it was proper to repeat 
in al irs extent. We come naw to Sir Crickck's ob. - 
ſervations, | with HS de Fo wc 
« An Apoſtrophe in this taſte might have been 
proper at Rome in the Civil War after the aſſaſſination 
of Pompey, or in London after the murder of Charles 
the Firſt : becauſe the intereſts of Pompey and Charles 
the Firſt were the queſtion. But does it conſiſt with 
decency, ingenuouſly in the roſtrum to deſire the 
deaths of the Emperor, the King of Spain, and the 
Electors, and to put in ballance with them the Gene- 
ral of a King their enemy ? Are the intentions of a 
Captain, which can extend no farther than the ſervice _ 
of his Prince, to be compared with the political inte- 
reſts of the crowned heads againſt whom he ſerved ? 
What ſhould we ſay of a German, who ſhould have 
defired the death of the King of France, on the occa- 
fon of General Mercy's being killed, whoſe intentions 
vere pure and upright ? Why then has this paſſage. 
always been praiſed by Rhetoricians ? It is becauſe” 
the Figure in itſelf is fine and pathetick.; but they do 
not examine the thought with reſpect to its founda- 
tion and conſiſtency. Plutarch had ſaid to Flechier : 
«* You have faid a fine thing; but all it wants is ap- 
«* plication,” | | 


It muſt be owned, that this Criticiſm is very ſevere. 
| muſt however add, that it could only come from a 
man of a fine genius, and a great judge of con- 
litency. oy * | . 


But is it real, that the Orator defires the death of 
the Emperor and the Kin * Spain ? He condemns 
8 that 
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ADVERTISEMENT: 
that wiſh; he diſowns it; and confines Himſelf to 
vows more conformable to morality and re and 
which are by no means repugnant to the reſpect due 
to Potentates, though' n een 

7 TY A 20 eee TEIESTY meme 
He” indeed, though with Abunchner of fete, 
makes a compariſon between the Powers then at War 


with France and the Prince of Turenne, and from 


that compariſon he ſeems to infer, that the French 
General was more worthy of living: ſo that had it 
been left to the choice and judgment of the Orator, 
upon whom the thunder ought to have fallen, he 
would have ſaved the Marſhal-Turenne: But what is 
there injurious to Princes, not only foreigners, but 
ſtrangers, in a preference founded ſolely upon per- 
ſonal qualities, and which does not in the leaſt attack 
the ſublime preheminence of crowned Heads. Such 


an Apoſtrophe had undoubtedly. been wrong; placed 


at Vichna" and e But it r ole n 


As to Mr. Turenne's pure intentions, which, ſays 
our Author, could only be to ſerve his King, it is cer- 


tain in a Monarchical State, that is the principal duty 
of a General, conſidered as ſuch. But as a Man and a 


Chriſtian, he can and ought to unite with his intention 
of ſerving his Prince, that of contributing to the re- 
eſtabliſhment of peace, and direct his whole conduct 
to that end with entire integrity, not to be diverted by 
any view of particular intereſt. It is this purity and 
uprightneſs of intention for peace, that Mr. Flechier 
ſeems to have had principally in view, and which he 
oppoſes to the conduct of the enemy Princes, who 
have unfortunately kindled the war. 7 


This paſſage therefore of Mr. Flechier does not 
ſeem © a fine thing without application,“ and one 
which is only to be praiſed by Rhetoricians. 


re 
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II. At the ſame timt that I thin it alla wahle for 
me to abſerve upon an ilhuſtrious Author's want of 
deference for Mr. Rallin, Lam afraid 1 ſhall 
myſelf in this tenth Volume to forget the reſpect I 
owe him on fo many accounts. I begin in it to tieat 
the war of Michridates ane w, which he has related in 


obliged to excuſe imſelf to his Readers for venturing 


to relate the unfortunate expedition of the Athenians 
againſt Sicily after Thucydides, the ſituation I am in, 
with reſpect to Mr. Rollin, makes it a much more 
indiſpenfible duty for me at leaſt to give the pub- 
lick an account of the motives of my conduct. 

My firſt inclination was no doubt to reſpect a ſub- 
ject already executed by my Maſter, and to take all 
the advantage from his riches that I poſſibly could. 
This plan was at once both the moſt modeſt and the 
ſafeſt. I might ſecurely have relied upon the appro- 
bation of the Publick, at leaſt for the borrowed paſ- 
ſages, that it has already received ſo favourably. But 
| thought, that by obſerving ſuch a conduct, I ſhould 
preſent the Publick with what it already poſſeſſed : 
and I aſſured myſelf that it was meritorious to do 
otherwiſe, even though not ſo well. 


Beſides which, it could not be required of Mr. 
Rollin, to treat the ſubjects he had already related, 
as they occurred, in a new manner. The fame per- 
ſon has often but one way of- conſidering an object. 
It would be but a ſuperfluous kind of fecundity, and 
worthy only of the Schools, to pique oneſelf upon 
performing two quite different works upon the ſame 
Hiſtorian, But as for me, to whom the ſubject is en- 
tirely new, I might be accuſed of floth, if I choſe 
rather to take it done to my hand, than to work upon 
it myſelf, 


Ff3 Theſe 


. 
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4% ADVERTISEMENT: 


bete conſiderations had already made a great im- 
preſſion upon me, and the opinion of fri I have 
reaſon. to pes mn determined me. 


I therefore give here the beginning of the Wer of 
Mithridates, treated in my own manner, and I. ſhall 
do the ſame in * to che other common 9 8 
a the Ancient and Roman Hiſtories. 8 


1 only intreat, that 1 may not be compared with my 
Maſter; and if my work, conſidered in itſelf, be 7 
fortunate not entirely to diſpleaſe, that nothing more 
be required at my hands, and that I may not be re. 
proached for not "having done better 9878 was in my 
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BOOK Tus THIRTY-FIRST. 
Continued, 3 


s EC r. Il. 


Marius's jealouſy of Hlla riſes to exceſs on the occaſſon of 
a preſent made by Boccbus to the Reman People. Both 
are ambitious of commanding in the war againſt Mith- 
ridates. Marius is ſupported by P. Sulpicius. That 
Tribune's charatier. The Senate, b:ving given Sylla 
the command of the war againſt Mithridates, Sulpicius 
endeavours to make the People transfer it to Marius. 
Sedition upon that occaſion. Marius prevails, and has the 
employment be defired conferred upon him by the People. 
Sylla marches with his army againſt Rome. Perplexity 
of Marius. Deputations ſent by him to Sylla in the 
name of the Senate. The latter ſeizes Rome. Marius 
flies. Sylla prevents Rome from being. plundered. He 
reforms tbe government, raiſes the authority of the Se- 
nate, and depreſſes that of the People. He cauſes Ma- 
rius, Sulpicius, and ten other Senators, to be declared 


enemies of the publick. Sulpicius is taken and killed. 
Flight of Marius. Sylla's moderation. He ſuffers 
Cinna to be elefied Conſul. Marius's party reſume cou- 
rage. The Conſul Q. > 4 is killed by bis ſoldiers. 

Ft 4 (inna, 
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Cinna, in order to force Sylla to quit Italy, — 2 bim 
to be accuſed by a Tribune of the People. He endeavours 
I to have Marius recalled. To ſucceed in that view, be 
 - undertakes to mingle the new citizens with the old 
tribes. Sediticn on that occaſion. Cinna is driven out 
of the city. He has Sertorius with him. Cinna is de- 
. prived of the Conſulſbip, and-Merula appointed in his 
ſtead. He gains the which was in Campania. 
He conciliates the States of Dinh to bis intereſt. Per. 
plexity of the Conſuls. Marius returns into Italy, and 
is received by Cinna, They march againſt Rome, Pom- 
prius Sirabo comes at laſt to the aid of Reme. Battle, 
in which one brother kills another. The Samnites join 
Cinna's party. Death of Pompeius Siraby. Hatred of 
the public for bim. Marius offers Oftavius battle, 
cobo dares not accept his defiance. Deputies ſent to 
Cima by the Senate. Merula abdicates the Conſul- 
ſhip. New deputation to Cinng. Council held by Ma- 
rius and Cinna, wherein the deaths of thoſe of the 
contrary party are reſolved. Marius and Cinna enter 
| the city, which is given up to all the horrors of war. 
Death of the Conſul Ottavius. Death of the two bre- 
thers L. and C. Ceſar, and of the Craſſi, father and 
ſon. Death of the orator M. Antonius, Catulus, and 
Merula. Horrible laughter at Rome. Cornutus ſaved 
by bis ſlaves. Humanity of the Roman People. Le- 
nity of Sertorius. New. cruelties of Marius. lis 
death, Scævola wounded with à dagger. at the 
Funeral of Marius. Reflexion upon | the . charaGer 
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I Marius, and bis fortune. Reflexion upon. the flate 
A. R, 664. L. CoxuzLius SyLLa, 
Ant. Go 7.7 ; 
88. Q. Pawyzzus Rurus. 


between him and Marius was carried to the 
igheſt exceſſes, and became a war in form. TVO 
years before, ſwords were very near being drawi upon 
the occaſion of a preſent made by Bocchus 1 the 
; oman 


D* RING the Conſulſhip of Sylla, the enmity 
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Roman Pegple. It was ſtatues ef victory carrying IJ 
trophies, and attended with a group, of; gold, that re · 
preſented Jugurtha delivered up to Sylla 2 Boechus. Plut. i 
Theſe ſtatues were placed in the Capitol: which, _ 
piguedl Marius's jealouſy, He could. 3 that Xppian. 
| 5 Fla Wonie aſcribe to himſelf the of having ©": Iv. I. 
— the war wich the King of Numidia, He 
was far having the ſtatues removed from the Capitol, 
which Fylla r The friends of both had al- 
—_ drawn up around:their. leaders ; and were upon 
point of coming to-blows, when the war of the 
. 33 broke out at this juncture, forced the 
two factians © pita; ata en n nt the 
common enemy. | 
This 8 fire broke out again, a8 as ſoon 
25 the danger was over. A new ſubje& engrofied the 
thoughts of the-two heads of party : this was/the.com- 
mand of the war againſt Mithridates, of which both 
were ambitious, as an ogcalion of acquiring great 
glory and riches, without much danger. In Sylla, | 
that deſire had nothing extraordinary, and contrary to 
reaſon. Hie was ſtill in the vigour of life, being then 
nine · and-forty ; he had lately done great ſervices, and 
ſignaliaed himſelf excondingly in a difficult, danger- 
ous, and diſagreeable war. In a word, he was Con- 
ſul, and in that capacity actually General of the 
Roman armies ſo that he had a juſt right to appro- 
priate the firſt and moſt glorious province to himſelf. 
Marius had no — titles but his ambition and 
avidity, paſſions that never grow old. He cauld not 
bear to be conſiderd in the Commonwealth, like 
thoſe 44 6 ruſty arms, to uſe Plutarch's words, that 
are never intended for farther uſe. Having none of 
the talents that could diſtinguiſh a citizen in time of 
peace, and deſiring to ſhine at any price whatſoever, 
he languiſhed after war, and did not conſider any of 
the reaſons that rendered him incapable of it for the 
future. He was then not much leſs than ſeventy 
years old: he was become exceſſively groſs and heavy: 
it was not long ſince he had been forced by the infir- 
mities 
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mities of age to renounce à neighbouring war, of 
which he could not ſupport the futigues! And now 


he ardently deſired to ; croſs: the ſeas, and carry the 


1 Tr? 
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._ -war'to the extremities of Aſia. To remove the idea 


as 


— © himſelf had given of his decay, he went every day to 


the field of Mars to exerciſe amongſt the youth, and 


affected to ſhew, that he had ſtill both agility to han- 
arms, and vigour to keep a good ſeat' on horſe- 
ck. Some applauded him: but * the moſt ſen- 
fible pitied the blindneſs of a man, who from poor 
being become rich, and from a mean and obſeure 


birth having raiſed himſelf to the higheſt greatneſs, 


did not know how to ſet bounds to his fortune, nor 
enjoy his reputation and opulence in quiet; but, as if 
he had wanted every thing, was-anxious to tranſport, 
from the arms of glory and triumphs, a cold and 
heavy old age into Cappadocia, and beyond the Euxine 
ſea, to make war with the Satrapæ of Mithridates. 
He endeavoured to hide this eager deſire under a ſpe- 
cious pretext, by giving out, that he propoſed to in- 
ſtruct his ſon in perſon in the art of war. But no 
body was deceived by that plauſible diſcourſe: the 
motive that actuated him was known, and every bod 

openly referred him to his country-houſe and —— 


df Bajæ, to drink the hot waters, and cure his de- 


fluxions. He really had a moſt delightful Tountry- 
houſe at Miſenum near Bajz, adorned in a luxurious 
taſte, that ill ſuited a ſoldier roughly educated, and 
whoſe whole life had paſſed in the fatigues and la- 
bours of war. *in, bi] „ 
The advice given Marius was good: but he us 
far from being inclined to follow it. On the contrary, 
reſolving to purſue his point with vigour, he drew P. 
Sulpicius into his intereſts, whoſe good conduct hi- 
therto, ſuſtained by his ſublime talents, had acquired 
3 E 2 ** 
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a bank openly in the Forum for ſo infamous a traffic 
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him univeral efteem ; and who, on a ſudden, as if * A:R.'664. 


he had grown weary of being kappy with virtue, pre- 
cipitated himſelf into the greateſt misfortuncs, 
making himſelf the moſt furious Tribune of the _— 
ple, that had ever been in that office. 

P. Sulpicius was a man, ſays Plutarch, that never 


had an equal for exceſs of wickedneſs : ſo that it was 
not to be enquired whether he ſurpaſſed others in every 


kind of vice, but in what kind of vices he exceeded 
himſelf. In him were united cruelty, impudence, and 
inſatiable avarice, without remorſe, ſhame, ' or the 
leaſt regard to appearances. He publickly ſold the 
freedom of Rome to freedmen and ſtrangers, and key 


He had under him, or to uſe the expreſſion in his pay, 
three thouſand men that bore arms; and beſides, 
never appeared in publick but attended by fix hundred 


young Roman Knights, ready to perpetrate any 


thing, whom he called the Anti- Senate. It'is eaſy to 
judge what enormous expences this muſt have coſt 
him. Accordingly, though he himſelf had paſſed a 
law that prohibited any Senator to owe more than 


two thouſand drachmas +, he was found at his death to 


be three 4 millions in debt. In a word, to paint him 
at once, we have only to call to mind what kind of 
man Saturninus had been. Sulpicius made him his 
Hero, except that he judged him too timid and cir- 
cumſpect. Such vas the Tribune that Marius called 
in to his aid. 

The command of the war againſt Mithridates had 
been conferred on Sylla by the Senate, with orders to 


ſet out as ſoon as he ſhould have cleared Campania of 


ſome troops of Samnites, that continued in poſſeſſion 
of Nola, and its neighbourhood. He had already 
joined his army, and was ſucceſsfully employed in 
purſuing that remainder of rebels. Marius and Sul- 


® Quaſi pi pigeret eum virtutum ſuarum, & bene conſulta ei mals co- 
derent, ſubito DRE & n VELL, II. 18. 
About 90 


picius 
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A. Kc. picius believed his abſence a favourable occaſion. f 
A depriving him by the People of the — — 


their decree as unjuſt, and inſiſted upon its being imme- 


which the Senate had given him. But it was neceſ- 
ſary to begin by conciliating the favour of the multi- 
tude. Accordingly, without ſhewing immediately 
what they aimed at, Sulpicius propoſed a law, that, 
af it paſſed, would render him abſolutely . maſter in 
the Aſſemblies of the People. The deſign of it was 
to diſtribute the new citizens into all the Tribes. 
This law ſet the whole city in a flame. The old citi- 
zens, with Q. Pompeius at their head, oppaſed an 
iuſtitution that deprived them of all power and au- 
thority to the utmoſt. Sulpicius was not of a cha 
racter to recede. He had lived till now in great 
union with Pompeius. on this occaſion that 
friendſhip changed into extreme enmity: things were 
ſoon carried to the utmoſt violences; and Sylla was 
obliged to return to Rome to ſypport his college, 
who found himſelf under the moſt perplexing dif- 
ficulties. | CESK 3 

The two Conſuls having joined, conferred together, 
and conceived that they had found an aſſured expedient 
for eluding the fury of the Tribune without naiſe or 
effort. They publiſhed a decree, to prohibit all Ac 
ſemblies of the People and public deliberations, for 
ſeveral days; in a word, to introduce a general ceſſa- 
tion of buſineſs, as was the cuſtom on feſtival days: 
theſe are Appian's words. Their view was to gain 
time, and to proceed calmly in compoſing the 
But Sulpicius did not give them leiſure for that: 
whilſt they were * haranguing the multitude before the 
temple of Caſtor, the Tribune appeared with his guard 
armed with daggers under their robes, and with orders 
to ſpare nobody, not even the Conſuls. He attacked 


diately revoked. On the oppoſition of the Conſuls, a 


* It was allowed to harangue the People on ſeſtival though 
they were not permitted to proceed to their ſuffrages, * 


dreadful 
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dreadful tumult aroſr: the followers of Sul icin n. 6 


drew their daggers: many of the citizens were killed! 2 
upon the ſpot, and amongſt others, the Conſul Pom- 

's ſon, who was at the ſame time Sylla's ſon-in- 
law. The Conſuls, in ſo great a danger, endeavoured- 
to fly: 2 * Pompeius in effect found means to 
eſcape. or 8 — it is certain that he entered 


Marius's — 1 But the friends of the latter ſay; that 


he entered it of himſelf” as an aſylum to take refuge 
there, and that Marius had the generoſity to cauſe 
him to be conducted out through a 'back-door. Sylla 
related the fact quite differently in his Memoirs. He 
affirmed, that Sulpicius having cauſed him to be ſur- 


rounded by his people, with naked ſwords in their 


hands, he had in that manner conducted him to Ma- 
rius's houſe : and! that after ſuch a deliberation as 
could be held in the like circumſtances, he had 
been compelled to return to the Forum, to annul — 
decree, and thereby leave the Tribune at liberty 
make the People deliberate —— the law he pro — 
However it were, in Tr to theſe di he AC- 
counts, of which the ſeems the moſt probable, 
Sylla immediately quitted Rome, and went to — 
himſelf at the head of his army, which he had l 
Campania. 

Sulpicius continuing maſter of the field of bare, 
cauſed his law to paſs: and immediately unveiling 
the ſecret motive of his whole conduct, he propoſed 
to the People to give Marius the command of the war 
againſt Mithridates. The thing met with no diffi- 
culty; and even the troops actually under Sylla's 
command were given to him; fo that Marius inſtantly 
diſpatched two legionary Tribunes to take polſeſion- 
of the command of that army in his name. , 

But Sylla was not fo docile as his rival imagined : 
and reſolved to defend his right with force. This 
plan carried him a The deliberation of 
the People annulled Fs cle, which was the decree of- 
the Senate. He could not retain the command whilſt 
that deliberation ſhould' ſubſiſt. His adverſaries, who- 

were 
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This diſcourſe was received with applauſe. How 
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es. were the authors of it, ruled all things in Rome, 
© Nothing leſs therefore was the queſtion, than to 


march againſt Rome with his army. The conſequences 


did not terrify him; and indeed the unjuſt and violent 
conduct of the oppoſite faction ſupplied him with plau- 


ſible pretexts for aſſuring himſelf, that he was going 


not ſo much to attack his country, as to deliver it 


from oppreſſion. But he apprehended that his fol 
diers would be ftartled at ſo new and unheard-of a de- 


fign, which at firſt ſight muſt naturally inſpire them 


with horror. He therefore aſſembled them, and began 
by giving them an account of the violence done him at 
Rome, and the injuſtice now intended to be added, 


by depriving him of a command conferred by the Se- 


nate, and to which he had a right as Conſul. He af- 


terwards intereſted themſelves in his cauſe, by inſi- 


nuating, that if Marius was charged with this war, 


they had reaſon to fear he would prefer other troops 


to them, and thereby deprive them of the occaſion of 
enriching themſelves with the ſpoils of Aſia. 


ever, Sylla was afraid to expreſs the deſign he had 
formed in clear terms, and contented himſelf with re- 
commending to them, to hold themſelves in readineſs 
to execute the orders which it ſhould be neceſſary to 
ive them in the preſent ſituation of affairs. The 
folders perfectly comprehended his meaning, and 
cried out, that he ſhould lead them directly to Rome, 
and they would cauſe juſtice to be done him. This 
was what Sylla expected: the thing was reſolved and 
executed that moment; and then, for the firſt-time, 8 
Roman Conſul was ſeen marching againſt Rome with 
an army. Marius's Tribunes having preſented them- 
ſelves, were ſtoned to death. However, all the Ge- 
neral officers that ſerved under Sylla, abandoned him 
to a man, out of reſpect for the name of their coun- 
try, and not being able to reſolve to turn its on arms 
againſt it. Only his Quæſtor continued with him. 
Marius and Sulpicius having received advice of the 
death of the two Tribunes, uſed reprizals upon Syllas 


friends 
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friends at Rome. Thus both ſides. croſſed each 
other; and whilſt ſome quitted Sylla's camp to re- 
turn to the eff" Megs | fee. from ane mn 
fuge in t. 

But theſe peel not advance Marius's . 
who was in a cruel perplexity. Sylla advanced at the 
head of ſix. legions, amounting to thirty thouſand 
foot, and ſix thouſand horſe. was alſo ſupported 
by his Collegue, who had quitted his retreat to join 
him, thereby uniting the whole authority of the Con- 
ſulſnip. Though Fompeius had brought with him 
only his name, that was no inconſiderable reinforce- 
ment: and Sylla laid ſo much ſtreſs upon this con- 
cert between them, that he aſcribed it in his Memoirs 
to the protection of the gods, and that ſingular good 
fortune 5 attended "al his undertakings... Marius 
had the Senate for him, which he actually in a manner 
kept in captivity. For that body then made little or 
no reſiſtance againſt violence, and almoſt always ſub- 
mitted to the yoke of the ſtrongeſt. Accordingly, he 
made the Senate ſend deputation upon deputation to 
Sylla; at firſt to demand what motive induced him to 
advance in that manner with an army againſt Rome; 
and afterwards to forbid him to do ſo. Sylla con- 
tented himſelf. with anſwering ſuch as queſtioned him, 
that he was going to deliver his country from the ty- 
rants that oppreſſed it. But the Prætors, Brutus and 
Servilius, who were charged with more ſevere orders, 
| having undertaken to ſpeak with haughtineſs and a 
, tone of authority, Sylla's ſoldiers, who perfectly 
| knew how to ſet them at work, and concealed his 
| game under their emotions, fell upon them, broke 

their faſces, put their Lictors to flight, and ſtripped 
themſelves of their "robes (Pretextz :) ſo that the 
' Prætors thought themſelves very happy in eſcaping 
6 with their lives; denouncing at Rome, by the ſad 
; condition in which they appeared, the fury of the 
| ſoldiery and the extreme danger of the cit. 
e Marius was therefore under the neceſſity of hoving 


; —_— to prayers : and new Deputics were ſent _ 
Is | 
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SVs. — Senate to im ar Sylla*t6adyanee no farther with 
* — the city, and to wait till ſome me- 
recbneiliation ſhould be found; promiff 
og at the ſame time that he ſhould have reaf6rft6'be 
ſatisfied.” He declared; that he 'was-diſp6ſe&'t6 48 as 
they deſired,” and even in the preſence” of the 
ties; ordered the proper officers to markt out 4 cam. 
But with a Fuse ewumble eben if n ah 
4 ſtranger, the Deputies had no ſooner turned their 
backs,” 4 he continued His march, and arrived be- 
fore Rome at ant inſtant when he was leaft expected. 
As he appeared as an enemy, he was receivedlas 
fuch by the inhabitants; andi beſides the ſoldiers who 
Marius and Sulpicius had been able to aſſetnble in 
| Haſte, the whole multitude getting upon the { Houſe- 
tops; poured" ſuch an hail of ſtones and tiles 
_ Sylli#s'troopy; as prevented” them from advancing. 
Sylla upon that made no difficulty of crying out to 
his people to ſet fire to the houſes; and himſelf, 
taking à lighted torch in his hand; fer them the cr. 
ample; at the ſame time he ordered His archers to 
diſcharge "ther fire-arrows :' „ ſays Platarch'®, 
like a madman, who had loft his riſes, arid ſuffered 
himſelf to be abſolutely ſwayed by p aon; 28 forg 
ting lis friends, relations, and Aten, he had. 
thoughts but of his enemies; and em 
which can make no diſtinction beryoen th 
and the guilty. 
Marius had not ſufficient forces woppeg nth 
He made the utmoſt efforts: he called in to His ad 
both the citizens that were in the houſes, and even 
the ſlaves, to whom he promiſed liberty. But all was 
in vain; and only three ſlaves ſuffered themſelves to 
be tempted by his promiſes. He therefore rerired-to 
the Capitol: and-ſceing that he was upon tlie point 
of being forced ad e quitted the city iry with Sul- 


Fate 
8 
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was the firſt battle in form fought: in Rome between 
the citizens; no longer in the manner of a tumultuous 
ſedition, but to the ſound of trumpets,” and with en- 


ſigns flying, as between enemies. 


Sylla uſed moderation with his victory. | When 
maſter of the-city, he faved it from being plundered : 


and having obſerved fome ſoldiers who pillaged con- 
trary to his orders, he cauſed them to be puniſhed: 
that inſtant, and upon the ſpot. He planted guards 
in all the important poſts; and himſelf and his Col- 
legue: paſſed the whole night in viſiting all the quar- 
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picius and ſome others, leaving Sylla victorious; This A. R. 664, 


t. Co 
$8, 


ters, to prevent the terror of ſome, and the boldneſs = 


of others, from occaſioning any diſorder.. 
Hie did not content himſelf with having put an end 
to the troubles excited by Marius: he reſolved to pres 
vent ſuch as might revive in the ſequel; and by re- 
forming the government, to ſecure, if poſſible, the 
tranquillity of the Commonwealth. The plan which 
he followed in this reformation was, to exalt the au- 


thority of the Senate and Nobility, and to diminiſh 


the power of the People, whoſe temerity and caprice 
had long occaſioned ſuch great calamities. He there- 
fore aſſembled the People, and after having deplored 
the ſad neceſſity to which the injuſtice of his enemies 
had reduced him, he deplored the unhappineſs of the 
Commonwealth, given up as a prey to perverſe men, 
who by flattering the multitude for their own intereſt; 
frequently ſeduce them to take meaſures moſt repug- 
nant to the publick good. To remedy this inconve- 
nience, which drew ſo many others after it, he firſt 
revived an ancient cuſtom, which had been aboliſhed 
for ſome ages, and decreed, that nothing ſhould be 
propoſed to the People, that had not firſt been deli- 
berated and approved by the Senate. In the ſecond 
place, he made another very important change, which 
was, that for the future the People, inftead of voting 
by Tribes, ſhould vote by Centuries. - The difference 
was great. The diviſion of the Tribes having been 
made according to, the quarters of the city, or diſtricts 
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A 664- of the country inhabited by the citizens, every thing 
8 was confounded in them, the noble with the Pong 


the rich with the poor : and as the number-of the 
latter is always the greateſt, the mean people bore the 
ſway in the Tribes. do the contrary, the diſtribution 
by Centuries had the difference of the riches each per- 
ſon poſſeſſed for its foundation: and that diſtribution 
had been managed in ſuch a manner, that the rich 
alone formed a majority of Centuries, and conſe- 
quently had more voices than the whole multitude of 
the poor. 

The changes introduced by Sylla made very wth 
leſſened the authority of the Tri bunes. He made ſtil 
further breaches in it, which Hiſtory has not circum- 
ſtantiated. But it was during his Dictatorſnip, that 
he gave the Tribunitian Power the greateſt dine 
we ſhall ſay in its place. + 
And laſtly, he cauſed to be cancelled and ail 
as contrary to the Laws, all the Decrees Sulpicius 
had paſſed ſince the vacation preſcribed by the Con- 
ſuls, and thereby reinſtated himſelf in full and legal 
poſſeſſion of the command of the war againſt Nich. 
ridates. 

It now only remained for Sylla to ſatiate his re- 
venge. He aſſembled the Senate, and propoſed to 
declare the two Marii, father and ſon, Sulpicius, and 
nine other Senators, their principal adherents, ene- 
mies to their country. Every thing trembled before 
the Conſul. However, Q, Scævola, the Augur, 
father in- law of young Marius, ventured to oppoſe 
him. He at firſt refuſed to give his opinion. Then, 
as Sylla urged it, that venerable old man being forced 
to explain himſelf, did ſo with all pollible © courage 
and conſtancy : « Neither theſe ſoldiers,” ſaid he, 
«* with whom you have ſurrounded the Senate, nor 
4 your menaces frighten me. Do not think that to 

« preſerve the feeble remains of a languiſhing life, 
and of a blood frozen in my veins, I can declare 
Marius an enemy to Rome, by whom I remember, 


that the city of Rome, and all Italy have been pie, 
0 


” 
te ſeryed.. 
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« ſerved.” Seezvola's. example 


That the two Marii, . P. Cethegus, Ju- 
nius Brutus, the two Granii, Albinovanus, Lætorius, 


Rubrius, and two others expreſiy mentioned, but 


whoſe names are not come down to us, for havi 
excited a-ſedition, made war upon the Conſuls, an 
called in the ſlaves to liberty, were declared enemies 
of the public; that in conſequence, all perſons ſhould 
be permitted to fall upon, kill, or bring them to the 
Conſuls; and that their eſtates ſhould be confiſcated.” 
It appears, that there were alſo rewards promiſed to 
ſuch as ſnould bring in their heads. But it is not 
ſaid, that this promiſe was ineluded in the decree of 
the Senate. 

To execute this bloody reſolution, Sytla diſpatched 
ſoldiers in purſuit of thoſe he had juſt cauſed to be 
condemned. Sulpicius ſoon fell into their hands, 
having been diſcovered by one of his ſlaves. The 
head of that unfortunate Tribune was brought to 
Rome, and ſet up on the Tribunal of Harangues; a 
fad preſage, ſays Velleius, of the proſeription that 
followed ſoon after. For the reſt, Sylla on this occa- 
ſion did an act of juſtice. As in the decree he pub- 
liſhed to notify the reſolution of the Senate, he had 
promiſed liberty to ſuch ſlaves as ſhould diſcover any 


of the perſons nominated in it, the traitor who had 


delivered up Sulpicius was declared free: but imme- 
diately, with the hat, the fymbol of liberty, and the 
reward of his crime; he was;. by Sylla's order, thrown 
down the Tarpejan rock. 


As to Matius, the eircumſtanees of his Aight would Flue. in 


ſupply matter for a very entertaining On 


ting Rome, all who accompanied him having diſperſed, 


he retired with his: ſon to 4 country-houſe which he 
had near Lanuvium. His deſign was to gain the 
coaſt, and to quit Italy. But as he had no provi- 
ſions, he ſent his ſon to an eſtate of his father-in-law 


Sczyola's, which was in the neighbourhood, in order 


Gg 2 that 


was admired, but. it A. R. * 
found no followers. The decree of the Senate was 1 
conformable to the Conful's propoſal, and it . 
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A.R.664. that he might get there all that was neceſſary. for the 
* voyage. Whilſt young Marius was making his pre- 
parations, the night paſſed; and it being light, horſe- 
men were perceived afar off, who ſuſpecting an houſe 

ſo. nearly allied to Marius, were advancing thither 

to ſearch it. But Scævola's farmer or ſteward; as 
faithful as his maſter was generous, hid the fugitive 

in a waggon full of beans; and driving it towards 
Rome, paſſed through thoſe who were ſeeking Ma- 

rius, and ſuffered him to go on without the leaſt 
ſuſpicion of the fact. In this manner young Marius 
entered the city, and the very houſe of his wife, 
where * provided himſelf with every thing he 
wanted, he happily quitted Rome; and with regard 

only to himſelf, got to the ſea, embarked, and ar- 
rived in Africa. f e 
His father was not ſo fortunate. From his firſt 

place of retreat, where he could not remain long un- 
diſcovered, he went to Oſtia; and there finding a 
veſſel, which one of his friends had provided, he 

went on board with Granius his ſon-in-law. This 

bark ſeems to have been a very ſmall one, and per- 

haps was a kind of packet- boat“, with which Matius 
coaſted along the ſhore, having at firſt a fair wind. 

But the wind ſoon freſhening, the ſea became tem- 
peſtuous; and the mariners finding it difficult to 
work the veſſel, and apprehending it could not reſiſt 

the ſtorm, reſolved to land. Marius forbade ity be- 

cauſe they were near Terracina, where he had 
powerful enemy, called Geminius. In a word, the bad 
weather not ceaſing, and Marius beſides being violenth 

ſea- ſick, which is common with thoſe not much a- 

a cuſtomed to that element, he was obliged, to give wa 
to neceſſity, and was landed with all his company 
They did not know what to do, nor whither to tum 
themſelves. Every thing was againſt them tie 
land, where they apprehended being ſurprized by the 
enemy; the ſea, becauſe it continued ſtormy. I 


* Plutarch calls it Au. 
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meet any body was matter of dread ; and not to do A. R. 664. 
ſo, was to want an abſolute neceſſary aid; fos their **: © 
proviſions were exhauſted, and they began to ſuffer 
from hunger. In this diſtreſs, they perceived ſome 
ſhepherds, to whom they went to aſk. ſome relief. 
But thoſe poor people had nothing to give them. 
Only knowing Marius, they adviſed him to fly as 
ſoon as poſſible, becauſe they had ſeen horſemen a 
little before in queſt of him. He therefore quitted 
the high road, and went into a thick wood, where he 
paſſed the night very indifferently, and the more ſo, 
as thoſe who were with him were tormented with 
hunger, and in conſequence much out of humour. 
As for him, though weak, and exhauſted with want 
and fatigue, he had ſtill ſpirit enough to encourage 
others. He exhorted the companions of his flight not 
to renounce his laſt remaining hope, for which he re- 
ſerved himſelf : that was a ſeventh Conſulſhip, which 
he pretended the Fates had certainly decreed him. 
And on this occaſion he related to them a fact, or a 
fable, better adapted than the beſt reaſons to inſpire 
confidence in ſuperſtitious minds. | 

He told them, that when he was a child, he ſaw an 
eagle's neſt falling, and catched it in the ſkirt of his 
robe; that there were young eagles in it: and that 
his father and mother having conſulted the Augurs 
upon that event, which ſeemed a prodigy to them, 
they were anſwered, that their ſon ſhould be the moſt 
illuſtrious of mankind, and ſhould poſſeſs the ſupreme 
authority ſeven times. However this fact may be, of p xa. 2. ;. 
which the naturaliſts conteſt the poſſibility, affirming 
that eagles never breed more than two young ones at 
a time, or three at moſt, we know what to conclude 
in reſpect to ſuch pretended omens, the baits of im- 
poſtors, and amuſement of fools. But Marius had 
great faith in them, and 1t 1s certain, that in his 
fight, and greateſt extremities, he often ſpoke of the 
ſeventh Conſulſhip, to which he was deſtined by 
the gods. 
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A. R 664, Whilſt he wandered with his troop of fugitives 


Ant. C. 
88. 


upon the ſea- ſide, not being far from Minturne, a 
place ſituated at the mouth of the Liris , they per- 
ceived a troop of horſemen coming towards them. 
At the ſame time, caſting their eyes towards the ſea, 
they ſaw two merchant-ſhips, their only reſource in ſo 
extreme a danger. Every one made the beſt of their 
way towards the ſea, threw themſelves into it, and 
endeavoured to gain the two veſſels by ſwimming, 
Granius, with ſome others, got to one of thoſe ſhips, 
and in it to the iſle of Anaria T. Marius was old 
and heavy : and it was not without great difficulty, 
that two ſlaves kept him above water to the other 
veſſel, into which he was received. In the mean 
time, the horſemen arrived on the ſhore, and called 
out to the mariners, either to land Marius, or throw 
him overboard, and go on where they pleaſed. Ma- 
rius weeping, implored the pity of the maſters of the 
ſhip, who, after ſome deliberation, much perplexed 


and uncertain how to act, at length moved by the 


tears of ſo illuſtrious a ſupplant, anſwered the horſe. 
men, that they would not deliver up Marius; upon 
which they retired in a great rage. 
Marius believed himſelf out of danger. He did not 
know, that he was deſtined to ſuffer more cruel dif- 
ficulties than he had hitherto experienced, and to 
have a nearer view of death. Accordingly the ge- 
neroſity of thoſe who had given him an aſylum in 
their ſhip, was not of long duration : they were ſeized 
with fear, and having approached the land, caſt 
anchor at the mouth of the Liris. They then pro- 


poſed landing to him, in order to take a ſhort repoſe 


after ſuch long fatigues. Marius, who diſtruſted no- 
thing, conſented to it. He was carried aſhore to a 
place where there was graſs. But whilſt he continued 
there- at eaſe, without any thoughts of impending 
misfortune, he ſaw the ſhip weigh anchor on a ſudden, 
and ſet fail. Thoſe merchants, like the generality of 


* Garigliano, + Iſchia. | 
mankind, 


with ſuch ſad reflexions. For he ſoon heard a your 
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mankind, were neither wicked enough to do ill, nor 
good enough to-do well at the hazard of danger. 
They had been aſhamed to deliver up Marius, but 
they did not believe it ſafe to preſerve him. 

In what a deplorable ſtate was Marius, when he ſaw 


himſelf upon the ſhore alone, without aid, without 


defence, and abandoned by all the world ? He how- 


ever did not abandon himſelf ; he got up; and as the 


Liris, which in that place overflows the lands, forms 
marſhes, with incredible fatigue he croſſed ditches 
full of water, and muddy grounds, and at length 
came to a poor wood-cleaver'wcottage, He threw 
himſelf at his feet, and conjured him to ſave a man, 


who, if he eſcaped danger, would reward him beyond 
his hopes. The peaſant, whether he knew him, or 


was ſtruck with the loftineſs and majeſty of his ap- 


pearance, which his misfortunes had not effaced, an- 
ſwered, that if he only wanted reſt, he might find it 


in his cottage ; but if he fled from enemies, he would 
ſhew him a ſafer retreat. Marius having accepted the 
laſt offer, the man conducted him to a hollow place 
near a marſh, where he covered him with leaves, 
reeds, and ruſhes, 1 25 

May I be allowed here to deſire the reader to con- 
ſider Marius attentively in the deplorable ſtate we 
ſee him at this moment? What might then be his 
thoughts ? How much ought he to have abhorred a 
fatal ambition, that from the height of greatneſs and 
glory, had plunged him into an abyſs of miſery, be- 
low the condition of the meaneſt of mankind ? And 
what a leſſon is this to thoſe, who are never contented 
with their condition, and who imagine they want all 


things, when a ſingle object is wanting to their inſa- 


tiable avidity |! 
Marius had not leiſure to entertain himſelf long 


noiſe on the ſide next the cottage. It was made by 
horſemen ſent by Geminius of Terracina, his enemy, 
who having met the woodman, queſtioned, preſſed, 
and menaced him for concealing an enemy of the 

6g 4 publick, 
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A. R. 664. publick, condemned to die by the Roman Senate; 
A, Marius had no reſource left. He quitted his retreat, 
undreſſed himſelf, and plunged into the black and 
muddy water of the marſn. That dirty aſylum could 
not conceal him. His purſuers ran to him, and 
having drawn him out of the water naked and all co. 
vered with mud, they put a cord about his neck, and 
dragged him immediately to Minturnæ, where they 
delivered him to the magiſtrates. For an order was 

arrived in all the cities of Italy to ſeize and kill him 
wherever he ſhould be found, _ © -* 2 Ae 
However, the magiſtrates of Minturnæ reſolved 
previouſly to deliberate, and left their priſoner in. the 
houſe of a woman called Fannia, and who long had 
reaſons to owe him no good will. The thing was as 
follows: Fannia having been ſeparated from her 
huſband Titinius, demanded the reſtitution of her 
portion. Titinius refuſed to reſtore it upon account 
of her bad conduct: and that was matter of fact. 
The affair was carried to Rome, and brought before 
Marius, then Conſul for the ſixth time. He examined 
into the merits of the cauſe, and found that Titinius 
knew the character and looſe conduct of his wife before 
he married her, which he had however done for the 
ſake of her fortune. Marius in conſequence equally 
diſliking both, ſentenced the huſband to make reſti- 
tution of the portion, and laid a ſmall, but diſgrace- 
ful fine upon the wife. Fannia, however, acted with 
generoſity in the occaſion Marius had for her aid. 
She ſerved him with all imaginable zeal, and even 
endeavoured to conſole and encourage him. He an- 
ſwered, that he had great hopes, and thoſe in effect 
of an omen ſo — 2 and ridiculous, that it is not 
poſſible to read it without feeling ſhame and pity for 
human ſtupidity. He told her, that as he was bring- 
ing to her houſe, an aſs came out of it running, and 
having ſtept before him, looked on him in a manner v 
that expreſſed gaiety, then brayed in a joyous tone, a 
and afterwards leaping and prancing, ran by him to 0 
drink at a {pring juſt by. Thus the gaiety of an aſs's ti 
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motions encouraged a perſon who had been fix times A. 
Conſul : and he farther inferred, as the animal on 
quitting him went to ſeek water, that it was by water 
the gods intended he ſhould be preſerved ;. and that, 
he ſhould paſs the ſea to refuge himſelf from the dan- 
gers that threatened his life. Full of confidence in 
effect of this fine reaſoning, he deſired to repoſe, and 
having laid himſelf upon a bed, he cauſed the door 
where he was to be ſhut. 

The deliberations of the Magiſtrates and Senate of 
Minturnæ had not been long, and they had reſolved 
to obey. But not a ſingle citizen could be found who 
would charge himſelf with that odious execution. A 
ſtranger, a Gaul or Cimber by birth, was ſent to kill 
Marius, and entered the chamber ſword in hand. The 


bed on which Marius lay, was placed in a very dark 


nook. From the midſt of that obſcurity he caſt a 
fierce look on the Barbarian, his eyes ſeeming to flaſh 
with fire, and at the ſame time cried out to him with a 
terrible voice: Wretch, dare you kill C. Marius?“ 
This was like a ſtroke of thunder to the ſoldier, who 
immediately fled, throwing down his ſword and crying 
out, „I cannot kill Marius,” 

This example not only aſtoniſned, but moved the 
people of Minturnæ with compaſſion. They re- 
proached themſelves with having been more barbarous 
than that Barbarian, and with having been guilty of 
cruelty and ingratitude againſt the preſerver of Italy, 
whom it was even ſhameful not to defend. Let 
him eſcape, ſaid they, let him eſcape, and fulfil elſe- 
** where his unhappy deſtiny. Alas ! we have but too 
much reaſon to pray the gods to forgive us the invo- 
« luntary fault we commit, in ſending Marius away 
from our city without defence and aſſiſtance.” They 
entered the houſe where he was in throngs, and ſur- 
rounded and conducted him to 'the ſea. Every one 
was eager to expreſs his zeal, by carrying to the veſſel 
appointed for him the neceſſary proviſions. But one 
obſtacle retarded their march, and made them loſe 
time, Upon the way, between the city and the ſea, 


was 
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A:R-664. was a wood conſecrated to the nymph Marica, in re- 


Ant. C. 
8. 


ſpect to which they obſerved this ſuperſtitious cuſtom, 
never to carry any thing out of it that had once been 
carried in. In conſequence, it was neceſſary to take 
a great compaſs, which their impatience ſupported 
with difficulty. At length an old man having cried 

out, that every way was good, and allowed by the 
gods for ſaving Marius, he ventured firſt to . the 

wood, and was followed by all the reſt. Every thing 
was ſoon ready, and Marius embarked in a very ſmall 
veſſel, in the midſt of the vows of the Minturnenſes, 
who lifted up their hands to heaven, and implored 
the gods to take that great man under their protection. 

Afterwards, when he returned to Italy, he cauſed 
this whole adventure to be painted, and placed the 
picture in the temple of Marica. 

From Minturnz Marius went to the iſle of ZEnaria, 
where he rejoined Granius. From thence they both 
took the route of Africa: but as they were in want 
of water, they were obliged to anchor in Sicily, on 
the ſide of Mount Eryx *. III- fortune purſued our 
fugitive every where. The Quæſtor of the province 
happening to be in thoſe parts, fell upon Marius's 
people, who landed to take in water, killed eighteen 
of them, and was very near taking Marius himſelf. 
This obliged Marius to reimbark as ſoon as poflible, 
and to ſteer for the iſle of Meninx +, where for the 
farſt time he received news of his ſon. He heard, 
that having eſcaped with Cethegus, one of the twelve 
included in the decree of the Senate, he had retired 
to the court of Hiempſal, who reigned over part of 
Numidia: that Prince was probably one of Maſt- 
nĩſſa's poſterity, and was indebted for the ſtates he 
poſſeſſed to Marius, who had eſtabliſhed either him- 
{elf or his father in them, after the defeat and taking 
of Jugurtha. This gave young Marius reaſon to 
hope, that he ſhould find an aſſured aſylum near the 


Now called Monte di San Guiliano, or di Trapani. 
+ Now called Iſle des Gerles, or di Zerbi, 
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CORNELIUS, POMPEIUS, Conſuls. 
perſon of that Numidian : and old Marius alſo a little 
encouraged by the ſame thought, ventured to re- 


movs from the iſland of Meninx into the province of 


Carthage. , r 

The Roman magiſtrate who commanded in that 
province, never had any particular concern wich Ma- 
rius, nor received either good or bad from him. 
And as the man was in a ſtate of indifference with re- 
ſpect to him, it ſeemed that humanity alone and na- 
tural compaſſion ought to move him in regard to the 
fate of ſo great and fo illuſtrious a perſon. But it is 
but too common to deſpiſe the unfortunate. Marius 
had ſcarce landed, when one of the Pretor's officers 


came to him, and ſaid in a menacing tone, The 


« Pretor Sextilius forbids you to ſet foot in his pro- 
« yince. If you do not comply with his orders, he 
« declares to you, that he is reſolved to execute the 
« decree of the Senate, and to treat you as an enemy 
« of the publick.” Marius was ſeized in ſuch a man- 
ner with ſurprize, indignation, and grief, that he 
continued very long without ſaying any thing, with 
his eyes fixed on the perſon who brought tim. this 
meſſage, On the officer's preſſing him, and aſking 
what anſwer he ſhould carry back to the Pretor 
« Go,” faid he, « tell him who ſent you, that you 
have ſeen Marius a fugitive, and ſitting upon the 
« ruins of Carthage.” That anſwer was an excellent 
leſſon upon the inſtability of human things; uniting 
under the fame point of view, the deſtruction of one 
of the moſt powerful cities of the world, and the 
ruined fortune of the firſt'of the Romans. Marius 
made no haſte to execute the Prætor's order: and he 
was ſtill about Carthage when his ſon joined him, 
who had been obliged + to fly from Hiempſal's do- 
minions. | : + Mare abt Bet 
For that Prince, more ſenſible to the fear of a pre- 
ſent evil, than to gratitude for a paſt benefit, was 
perplexed about his ſuppliant. He rendered him ha- 
nours, but kept him againſt his will, and prevented 
him from quitting his kingdom. That conduct ou 
| e 
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the Roman great diſquiet; who plainly ſaw that the 
King's pretexts for detaining him had nothing ſincere. 
in them, and betokened no good to him. To extri- 
cate himſelf, he took advantage of an occaſion that 
offered, without his having conceived any thou 
of cultivating it. He was young and well made. 
The danger that threatened him moved one of the 
King's miſtreſſes with compaſſion : and ſoon, as the 
_ tranſition. is very eaſy, ſhe proceeded from pity to 
love. Marius at firſt rejected her with diſdain. But 
when, on the one fide, he perceived that he had no 
hopes of flight but by her means, and on the other, 
that the ſentiments of that woman had ſomething 
much above a fooliſh and blind paſſion, he repoſed a 
confidence in her, and found the good effects of it. 
For by her aſſiſtance, himſelf and his friends eſcaped 
out of the hands of a Prince, to whom a commodious 
treachery would perhaps not have coſt much. _ 
He rejoined his father, as I have ſaid, near Car- 
thage , and it was no doubt a great joy both to the 
father and ſon to meet after a ſeparation attended 
with ſo many dangers. ' As they were walking along 
the coaſt, Marius ſaw two ſcorpions fighting. He 
yalued himſelf upon his ſkill in the pretended art of 
divination. He judged this a bad omen, and con- 
cluded from it that they were threatened with ſome 
danger: as if common ſenſe alone, without the inter- 
poſition of ſcorpions, did not ſuffice to inform him, 
that they had cauſe to fear both from the timorous 
olicy of Sextilius, and the reſentment of Hiempſal. 
n conſequence, they threw themſelves into a fiſhing- 
boat, which carried them to the iſle of Cercina . 
And they ſet out in time: for they had ſcarce got on 
board, when they ſaw ſome Numidian horſe appear, 
ſent in purſuit of young Marius by Hiempſal. This 
was not the leaſt danger they ſuſtained: but it was 
the laſt. They paſſed the remainder of the winter 
quietly enough in the iſlands of the African fea, 


* Cercare, Sari 
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waiting ſome favourable 5 event-that might enable them ew? 


to return to Italy. 


Sylla in the mean time regulated every thing. yy 
Rome with abundance of moderation. He perceived, Flut. in 


that his conduct in reſpect to Marius had diſpleaſed 
many of the Senators, and all the people in general. 
Inſtead of being enraged at it, he choſe to take pains 
for conciliating favour, by a very popular and ve 

mild conduct. On holding the Aſſemblies for the 
election of the Magiſtrates for the enſuing year, he 
ſuffered both his nephew Nonius and Ser. Sulpicius, 
whom he ſupported with his recommendation, to un- 
dergo a repulſe. He even ſaid on that occaſion, that 


he was glad to ſee the people uſe the liberty he had 


reſtored to them. Through the ſame ſpirit of mode- 
ration, he did not prevent L. Cornelius Cinna from 


being elected Conſul, who was of the oppoſite faction 


to his, though a Patrician, and his own relation. He 
only took the precaution to carry him to the Capito 
and there to make him take an oath, that he. woul, 
act nothing contrary to his intereſts. Cinna took the 
oath preſcribed him 1 in the preſence of many witneſſes, 
and holding a ſtone in his hand, he implored Jupiter, 
if he failed | in his engagements, to drive him out of 
the city, as he threw that ſtone of his hand. 
It is ſurprizing that Sy lla could — 

in the .gaths of an ambitious man. He however did 
not ſo entirely truſt in them, as not to uſe the farther 
precaution of giving him Cn. Octavius for collegue, a 
man of worth, and a lover of peace and good order, 
but too mild to oppoſe one of his violent character. 
Sylla had ſoon reaſon to repent theſe meaſures: and if 
any thing can palliate the horror of the cruelties he 


afterwards committed, it is the bad ſucceſs of the 


lenity with which he acted on the preſent occaſion. 
Accordingly, as ſoon as his troops had quitted 


Rome, to wait for him in Campania, and, whilſt, he 


was ſtill Conſul, the partiſans. of Marius: began to ſtir 
for the: recal of the exiles ; and the firſt ſtep they 


took to effect it was, to lay ſaares for the lives of the 


Conſuls. 
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. t. Conſuls. 'Sylla had leaſt to fear, having an army 


_ © that might be e _— for his defence, even after 
F the his Conſulſhip. Pompeius con- 
1 1 ceived he had obtained a like ſecurity, by cauſin the 

command of the troops at Picenum to be given 


at the head of which then was Cn. Pompeius Strabo, 


in quality of Proconſul, finally to reinſtate the tran- 
of the country. But the Conſul ee, only 


ales his death. 

Strabo at firſt feigned to receive him with reſpect, 
when he came to take upon him the command of the 
aamy, and retired, as being only a private perſon. 
But the next day a ſedition, excited by the ambitious 
Proconſul, delivered him from his competitor: and 


for the firſt time (the times we are now come to 


abound with crimes unheard-of before) a Roman army 


embrues its hands in the blood of their Conſuk.' 'Strabo 
having afterwards ſhewn himſelf to the ſoldiers, af. 
| fecteck abundance of anger: but he was ſoon appealed: 
his fudden reconciliation with the murderers diſco- 
vered him; and all Hiſtorians aſcribe the Conſubs 
violent death to him, who was beſides his near rela- 
tion. The Senate, which in ſuch perilous tienes 1. 
theſe, had lefs power than the ſoldiers, was to 
let this crime- paſs w oe © Sylla leſs _ 
upon aven his collegue's than provi 
for his bow. po Firm aMembled his friends, and pre- 
vailed upon them to keep guard round his houſe and 
perſon, as long as he ſhould be obliged to continue in 
the city: and as foon as it was poſlible he quitted 
It, and went into Campania to mm himſelf at the head 


of his army. 
A. R. 665. 
22 Cu. Oc r Avius. 
27. .. Cornzrivs Cinna. © 


Dio. apud Cinna was hardly in office when he ſhewed how 
ol much Sylla had been in the wrong to place any con- 


Sylla, fidence in him, and to believe him capable of having 
any regard. to his oath, He had 2 
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heart as to preſs him to ſet out; alledging for: * 


reaſon the neceſſity of putting a ſtop to the 
of Mithridates ; but in reality 10 rid himſelf of fuch 
an inſpector, in order to be at full liberty fot the 
execution of his own ſchemes. Sylla for the fame 
reaſon was in no haſte. The Conſul, to put an end 
to his delays, contrived to have him accuſed by the 
Tribune M. Virgilius. Thoſe who were employed in 
the ſervice of the Commonwealth, were exempted by 
a law from this kind of proſecutions. Sylla ac- 
cordingly leaving both the Conſul and Tribune to 
t ves, put to fea, and arrived in Greece. 1 
ſhall give an account of his exploits against Michri- 
dates in the ſequel. 


Cinna no ſooner fon hinaſelf diſengaged from the 


ſole obſtacle that checked him, than he began to la- 


bour the recal of Marius. His turbulent and . | 


ſpirit could not endure repoſe and tr 

fides which, a frantick ambition — ens 
of rendering himſeif maſter of the Commonwealth: 
And laſtly, with theſe motives united three hundred 
talents *, which were given him by the partiſans of 
Marius. It is from Appian we — this laſt fact, 
who a little before had obſerved, that very rich per- 
ſons, of both ſexes, intereſted chemſeives t for that il- 


the ſame time to aſſume his ſpirit. © For he took care 
to diſguiſe his aim, and to proceed to his end by in- 
direct means. He did not manifeſt at firſt his deſigu 
to reinſtate the exiles; but he undertook to revivethe 
law paſſed, by the Tribune Sulpicius, for — 
the new citizens into the old Tribes, in all its force 

Upon this ſignal an infinite multitude of thoſe — 
citizens flew to the city; and Rome again became the 
ſcene of a furious diviſion; the old citizens oppofi 
with no leſs vigour than they ſaw themſelves attack 
Each of the parties had a Conſul at its head ; _ 


* Three hundred thouſand crowns. 


_ 


luſtrious fugitive. 26389 .. 
Cinna then took his coſe in hand; and ſeemed at Appin. 
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e, both took up arms. Cinna, as he was the moſt au- 


27 ©. dacious, employed them firſt. 


The majority of the Tribunes of the People op- 
poſed the Law. There was no going farther a 
recourſe | to violence. Accordingly that moment 
ſwords were ſeen glittering, and a multitude of the 
ſeditious with Cinna, at the head of them, fell upon 
the oppoſing magiſtrates, to drive them from the 
Tribunal: Octavius then, round whom the old citi. 
zens, and all that were for the publick tranquillity, 
had ranged themſelves in arms, entered the Forum, 
attacked the factious, divided them into two bodies, 
and diſperſed them: then, out of reſpect for the con- 
ſular dignity in Cinna, and not inclining to come to 
blows with his Collegue, he turned towards the tem- 
ple of Caſtor. But thoſe wha accompanied him, did 
not imitate his timorous circumſpection. They 
their advantage, killed a great number of the adver- 
ſaries, and drove the others fighting to the gates of 
the city. Cinna, who was ſuperior in number, amazed 
to ſee himſelf overcome, had recourſe to the laſt re- 
fuge of the deſperate. He called in the ſlaves to his 
aid upon the promiſe of liberty. But that was inef- 
fectual: no body joined him, and he was obliged to 
abandon the city, and retire into Campania. The 

Cic. in battle had been very bloody. Cicero affirms, that the 

14. & pro Forum ſwam with the blood of the citizens, and was 

dent. 77. quite filled with heaps of dead bodies: and Plutarch 
makes the number of thoſe only, who periſhed on 
Cinna's ſide, amount to ten thouſand. 1 n 

Hut. in He carried away ſome Senators with him, of whom 

sertor. Fertorius was undoubtedly the moſt illuſtrious. Un- 

happy circumſtances for that great man had thrown 
him into this party. His birth itſelf ſeemed to in- 

Cline him to it: and as a new man, in a diviſion be- 

tween the Nobility and the People, it was natural 

for him to attach himſelf to the Plebeian faction. Be- 
fides which, we .have obſerved, that he had ſerved 


under Marius in the war with the Cimbri, and had 
received from him many proofs of his eſteem ; and 


7 
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that was a farther engagement. But what finally de- 
termined him was, that having ſtood for the Tri- 
buneſhip, Sylla had cauſed him to be excluded. 
Freinſhemius conjectures, with great appearance of 
reaſon, that beſides the ties between Sertorius and 
Marius, Sylla, who was for depreſſing the Tribu- 
nitian you, conceived it contrary to his views to 
ſuffer that office to be conferred on a man of bravery, 
and one who in his youth had acquired great reputa- 
tion for the talent of ſpeaking. It was this combina- 
tion of circumſtances that drew Sertorius into the un- 
fortunate party, and in conſequence, made his whole 
life a ſeries of diſgraces. His misfortunes did not in 


465. 
A. R. 66c, 
Ant. ; 

87. 


the leaſt diminiſh his glory, But had it not been for 


that unfortunate engagement, he had talents, great- 


neſs of mind, and military abilities, capable of making 


him the firſt perſon of the Commonwealth: whereas 
he was obliged during his whole life to employ ſo 
many virtues againſt his country, and at laſt to periſh 
miſerably by the treachery of his friends. A great 
leſſon, that ought to make perſons very cautious in 
their firſt ſteps, which are often taken inconſiderately 
enough in youth, and afterwards give the biaſs to the 
whole ſeries of life. | 

The Senate proceeded. juridically againſt Cinna, 
and declared the office of Conſul, which he occupied, 
void as well by deſertion, as for the crime of having 
called in the ſlaves to liberty; an * affront Cinna well 
deſerved ;' but a precedent that might have very per- 
nicious effects. They ſubſtituted to him L. Corne- 
lius Merula, who was the Prieſt of Jupiter, Flamen 
Dialis. f 1 3 

Cinna, driven in this manner to extremities, had 
no reſource but in the ſoldiery. As the peace of Italy 
was not entirely re- eſtabliſned, and the Samnites conti- 
nued ſtill in arms, the Romans alſo had different armies 
on ſeveral ſides, and one actually in Campania, under 
the command of Ap. Claudius, Cinna having gained- 


* Hec injuria homine quam exemplo dignior ſuit. VELL, II. 20, 
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A. R. 665. the principal officers of that army, entered the camp; 
Ant: c. and the ſoldiers having aſſembled around him, he dif- 
miſſed his Lictors, as being only now ea private per- 
ſon. At the ſame time, ſnedding tears in abundance, 
he addreſſed himſelf thus to the multitude : * Dear 
« Fellow-citizens, I received from you the firſt dig- 
<« nity of the Commonwealth, and the Senate have de- 
« prived me of it without your conſent. It is not 
« however my private diſgraces that affect me moſt. 
J lament your violated rights, your annihilated 
« power. For who from henceforth will give them- 
« ſelves the trouble to ſollicit the ſuffrages of the 
Tribes? Who will take pains to conciliate your 
« favour ? And how can you be conſidered as arbi- 
« ters of elections, as diſpenſers of employments and 
« dignities, if you cannot ſecure the enjoyment of 
t your 3 to thoſe you have inveſted with them, 
« and if your creatures are Hable to be deprived 
« without your participation of what. you alone have 
« conferred.” He added many other things to the 
ſame effect, concluding his diſcourſe with deſcending 
from the Tribunal, tearing his robes, and throwing 
himſelf at the feet of the ſoldiers. All of them, 
moved with ſuch a ſight, raiſed him up, made him re- 
aſcend the Tribunal, defired him to recal his Lictors, 
and proteſted that they would perſiſt in acknowledging 
him for Conſul. At the ſame time, the Officers, whom 
he had gained, advanced, and firſt took the oath to 
him as to their General, and then made the troops un- 
der their reſpective commands do the ſame. 

This ſufficed for putting Cinna into a condition to 
fear nothing. But he was beſides for making himſelf 
formidable to his adyerſaries, and for reſuming the 
authority of the government over them, of which th 
had taken poſſeſſion. Accordingly, to augment his 

arty, he made a tour to all the cities of Italy, repre- 
enting to the new citizens, that it was their quarrel 
he had ſuſtained, and that he had been the victim of 
his zeal for their intereſts. He was without doubt 
heard favourably: he found both men and money in 
8 AY abundance: 
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abundance : and he had at his command three hun- A. R. 66 f. 

dred cohorts, or thirty legions, formed out of the g 

different ſtates of Italy: a formidable power, which vell. II. 

it is not to be believed that he aſſembled in one body *. 

of an army, but which may give us an idea of the 

greatneſs of his ſtrength, and what reaſons thoſe had to 

tremble who had driven him out of Rome. £00? 
Octavius and Merula in effect thought proper to 

fortify the city, and to put it into a ſtate of defence. 

At the ſame time, as they had few troops about them, 

they wrote on all ſides to call in the armies that ſtill 

acknowledged the authority of the Senate, to the aſ- 

ſiſtance of their country. But the Generals of two 

of the ſtrongeſt bodies of troops, from which they 

could hope affiſtance, both failed them from different 

reaſons. Metellus Pius, who was full of good will; 

was too far off, and ſufficiently employed by the 

Samnites. Pompeius Strabo, who might have been Liv.Epit. 

at hand to aid the Conſuls effectually, obſerved a du- J. . 

bious conduct, and gave Cinna time to ſtrengthen 

himſelf ; with the view of making himſelf neceſſary, 

and diſcontented from not having obtained a ſecond 

Conſulſhip as he deſired. | | 


Marius in the mean time, who till then had con- bin: 
tinued in Africa, took the advantage of a conjuncture Mar & 
ſo much in his favour. He repaſſed the ſea, and Syll. & 
landed at a port in Tuſcany with about a thouſand — 
men, partly Mooriſh horſe, and partly Italian ad- 
venturers, whom his name, and misfortunes like his 
own, had induced to follow him. He wore in his 
aſpect and his whole perſon an air of dejection that 
ſuited his condition. And the compaſſion that the 
ſight of him inſpired, joined with his great reputa- 
tion, ſoon enabled him to aſſemble ſix thouſand men; 
and the more eaſily, as he refuſed none that offered 
themſelves, even to the ſlaves to whom he gave li- 
berty. He then ſent to offer Cinna his ſervice; and 
the latter, who had affected to have no intelligence 
with him, though in reality they were agreed in every 

H h 2 things 
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4 thing, aſſembled the council of war to deliberate upon 


87. 


Marius's propoſal. ; | 0 10 
Nobody heſitated upon accepting his offers. Only 


Sertorius was of a contrary opinion, whether he ap- 


prehended being eclipſed by the glory of ſo great a 


warrior, or, all benevolent as he was, he ed the 


terrible exceſſes, to which revenge might carry a man 
naturally cruel, and exaſperated by misfortunes. He 
repreſented, that as their enterprize was ſo far advanced 
as in a manner to aſſure them of overcoming, they 
had no occaſion for Marius, and that, however, if he 


Joined them, he would engroſs the whole glory of the 


ſucceſs to himſelf. - That beſides, his jealous and 
umbrageous character was known, which, it was 
more than poſſible, would make thoſe repent their fa- 
vour who ſhould ſhare authority with him. The op- 
ſition of Sertorius compelled Cinna to diſcover 
imſelf. He owned that the reaſons he alledged were 
of weight; but he added, that he was aſhamed to re- 


fuſe Marius, after having called him in himſelf. 


« Why did not you ſay ſo at firſt ?? reſumed Serto- 
rius. If you invited him, the affair is at an end; 
« we have no occaſion to deliberate.” Marius was 
accordingly received : and Cinna declared him Pro- 
conſul, and was for giving him the Faſces and Lictoss. 
But he refuſed them; ſaying that ſuch honours did 
not become the fortune of an exile. And in order to 
render himſelf an object of pity, he aſſumed an af- 
flicted aſpect and dejected manners, through which 
however 1t was eaſy to diſcern an height of courage 
irritated, but not depreſſed, by the calamities he had 
ſuffered. pot 51, e ee re! 
It was reſolved in the Council to attack Rome. 
Sylla had ſet the example: and Marius did not-pique 
himſelf upon being more delicate than his enemy in 
the point of love for his country. Cinna and he aſ- 
ſured themſelves of ſucceeding without difficulty. 
Beſides their great ſtrength, the cold and flow eircum- 
ſpection of Octavius gave them a great * 
2 | 
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tacked with advantage ; becauſe probity denies them 
many reſources, which their adverſaries make no ſcru- 
ple to employ. Octavius wanted neither fortitude nor 
abllity. But he rigidly adhered to the obſervation of 
the Laws; and when ſomebody adviſed him to arm 
the ſlaves, and engage them by the hope of liberty in 
the defence of the city, he replied, « That he would 
not violate the Laws by giving ſlaves the * Rights of 
Roman citizens, whilſt, out of reſpe& for them, he 
deprived Marius of thoſe Rights.” . 


The contrary party had a quite different way of 


thinking : ' they ſpared no means for ſtrengthening 
themſelves ; and Cinna beſieged Rome with four ar- 
mies, which were poſted, one, with Marius at its 


head, below the city on the ſide next the ſea; another, 


commanded by Sertorius, above it : Cinna himſelf, 
and Carbo, who will ſoon have a great part hereafter 
in all theſe troubles, took up their quarters between 
thoſe of Marius and Sertorius. Their firſt deſign was 
to reduce the city by famine; which it was eaſy to 
effect, as they were maſters of the river. Their par- 
ties ſcoured the country. They had light ſhips, 
which cruized upon the coaſts: and in that manner 
they prevented any proviſions from being brought in 
to the beſieged. Marius by intelligence even ſur- 
prized Oftia at the mouth of the Tiber, and gave up 
that unfortunate place to be plundered at the diſcre- 
tion of the troops. | 

I now proceed to the flow movements of Pompeius 
Strabo, in favour of the Conſuls and Senate. By a 
treacherous connivance, as I have ſaid before, he 
had given Cinna time to acquire formidable forces, 
and did not come to the aid of his country till it was 
reduced to extremities. And, if we may believe Oro- 
fius, before he declared on the ſide of the Senate, he 
had offered himfelf to Cinna and Marius, and had 


A Slaves made free by the Romans, became Roman citizens them- 
ves. 
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Pan. ©: been rejected. He fought a battle at the gates of 


Tac. Hiſt. 
iii. 51. 
Liv. Epiſt. 
Oroſ. v. 
19. 


Rome, which was not deciſive, and of which all that 
we know worthy of notice is, that two brothers, who 
happened to ſerve in the oppoſite armies, meeting: 
during the heat of the battle, engaged without — * 
ing each other. He who was on Pompey's ſide 
having killed the other, knew him when he was 
taking his ſpoils. - His grief roſe to deſpair ; and after 
the action, having erected a funeral pile, upon which 
he placed the dead body, he got upon it himſelf, fell 
upon the ſame ſword with which he had killed his 
brother, and having ordered the fire to be lighted, in 
that manner mingled his aſhes with thoſe of the de- 
ceaſed. Horrid event! which made both armies 
groan, whilſt they were computing crimes of almoſt 
as deep a dye. 

The Conſuls would not have thought themſelves 
ſufficiently ſtrong with the reinforcement of Pompey's 
troops, though they could even have relied upon the 
zeal and fidelity of their Leader. They therefore 
ſought to procure other aid. Metellus Pius, wha 
was entirely devoted to the Senate, as I have ſaid al- 


ready, was actually making war againſt the —_— 


T hey ſent him orders to treat with that People, and 

to offer them the freedom of Rome. They were in 
hopes of acquiring thereby a double reinforcement; 
the army of Metellus, which as ſoon as diſengaged, 
would not fail of coming to the aid of Rome; and 
even that of the Samnites, who from enemies would 
become citizens. But the latter, full of hatred for 
the Roman name, and haughty in effect of being ſol- 
licited, demanded ſuch advantageous conditions for 
themſelves, and ſo hard and diſhonourable for the 
Romans, that Metellus would not accept them. Ma- 
rius and Cinna, who were apprized of that negotia- 
tion, gave the Samnites Carte blanche, and thereby 
brought them over to their party. Metellus did not 
fail to advance towards Rome, and to join the army 
of Octavius. 


In 
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In the mean time, the city was upon the point of A. R. 665, 
being taken by. treaſon. One Ap. Claudius, a le- =” | 
ionary Tribune, who had formerly received fome 

— from Marius, delivered vp the fort of Janicu- 
lum to him, of which he had the guard. Cinna and 
Marius were in poſſeſſion of that poſt, which com- 
manded the city, and was joined to it by a bridge, 
when Octavius and Pompeius flew thither, and re- 

pulſed the enemy. 

This was the laſt ſervice Rome derived from the 
army of Pompeius. Soon after, a contagion ſpread 
in it, that deſtroyed great part of it. The unexpected 
death of that General, who was killed with thunder in 
a dreadful ſtorm, entirely diſperſed that army. No- 
thing is ſaid of it after that event: and it is probable, 
that the ſoldiers either diſperſed, or even took party 
amongſt Cinna's troops. I muſt not omit here the 
manner in which the publick expreſſed their hatred 
for Pompeius Strabo after his death. He had drawn Put. in 
it upon himſelf by his inſatiable avarice, unbounded e Jul. 
ambition, and eſpecially the criminal indifference * ® 
which he had expreſſed in reſpect to the dangers that 
threatened Rome. Accordingly, at the celebration 
of his funeral, the populace fell upon the bed of ſtate, 
in which he was carrying to the pile, tore him out of 
it, and threw his body upon the ground; and after 
having done it a thouſand outrages, they dragged it 
about the ſtreets with an hook. Pompey the Great, 
who was beloved by the Roman People even to ado- 
ration, was the ſon of ſo deteſted a father. 

Marius ſpared no pains to deprive the beſieged of — 5 
all hopes of receiving proviſions and refreſhments : ji. 
with this view, he took all the places in the neigh- 
bourhood of Rome, where there were magazines, 
Antium, Aricia, Lanuvium, and ſome others. After 
which, having rejoined Cinna, Sertorius, and Carbo, 
he moved with them to offer the Conſul battle. Cn. 
Octavius had quitted Rome, and kept the field with 
conſiderable forces; namely, his own troops, thoſe 
of Metellus Pius, and a third army commanded by 
Hh4 P. Craſſus, 
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A. R. 66 f. P. Craſſus, the father of him whom his riches and 
— c. power afterwards rendered ſo famous. It might have 
| been thought that the Conſul, in the ſtate things were, 
would undoubtedly have accepted the defiance of the 
enemy. Only a battle gained could ſave Rome: but 
at the ſame time, a battle loſt would give it up as a 
rey to violence, plunder, and all the horrors of war. 
This laſt conſideration, conformable to the mild and 
ſomewhat timorous diſpoſition of Octavius, checked 
him. He did not dare to expoſe his country to ſo 
great a danger, and loſt all by his averſeneſs to hazard 
any thing. Deſertions became frequent; and ſcarcity 
increaſing in Rome, began to excite the complaints 
and murmurs of the multitude; ſo that the Senate 
diſcouraged, and apprehending that the city would 
either be taken by force, or delivered up by trea- 
chery, ſent deputies to Cinna to treat of an accom- 
modation. | „ 

Cinna ſtopt them ſhort, by aſking whether thoſe 
who ſent them acknowledged him Conſul. What is 
ſurprizing enough, they Fad no inſtructions upon 
that head, and returned without ſo much as opening 
the negociation. This weak ſtep taken by the Se- 
nate had therefore no other effect, than to augment 

the conſternation of thoſe in its intereſt, and to raiſe 
the courage of the partiſans of Marius, who were very 
numerous in the city. Octavius's army diminiſhed 
every day by deſertions; and his credit declined ſtill 
more. He could neither rely upon moſt of thoſe 
who remained in his camp, nor the ſoldiers place any 
confidence in an irreſolute General, very tenacious of 
forms, and always apprehenſive of doing too much. 
As to Metellus, he had abandoned the party, and 
ſeeing the ſuperiority Marius had attained, he firſt re- 
tired into Liguria, from whence he ſoon after went 
to Africa, The Senate had no other reſource left, 
than to tranſact with the adverſaries upon the gentleſt 
conditions it was poſſible to obtain. But it was ne- 
ceſſary to reſtore the Conſulſhip to Cinna; and that 
indiſpenſible preliminary was the higheſt injuſtice to 
Merula, 
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Merula, a man of worth,' venerable for the eminence al 


of the Prieſthood he poſſeſſed, and one who un- 
doubtedly was far from deſerving the affront of being 
depoſed. | WS | 
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That Conſul ſpared them the perplexity they were Diod. apud 


under in reſpect to him, by ſacrificing himſelf with a 


generoſity worthy of the greateſt praiſes. © I ſhall 
ebe far,” ſaid he, © from ſuffering my perſon and 
5 intereſts to be an obſtacle to peace. I received the 
« Conſular Faſces by your authority, and to labour 
« for the ſafety of my country. As the good of my 
« country now requires that I ſhould lay them down, 
« jt is with joy I give my fellow-citizens that teſti- 
% mony of my love for them, and of my zeal for ex- 
« tricating them out of danger.” He afterwards aſ- 
cended the Tribunal of Harangues, and ſolemnly ab- 
dicated his office before the People. Upon that, new 
deputies were ſent to Cinna, with orders to acknow- 
ledge him Conſul. 


Their inſtructions were very ſhort. They were Appian. 
charged to demand nothing of Cinna, but an oath to Nit n 


ſpare the lives of the citizens. He would not con- 
deſcend to take that oath, and inſiſted upon their be- 
ing contented with giving his ward, that he would 
not voluntarily cauſe the death of any one. We ſhall 
ſee in what manner he kept that promiſe : but he 
would not have obſerved his oath more ſtrictly, He 
added advice to Octavius, who had re-entered the 
city; Let him not venture to appear in publick,” 
ſaid he to the Deputies, * leſt againſt my will ſome 
« misfortune ſhould befal him.” He gave this au- 
dience fitting on his Tribunal, with his Lictors before 
him, and ſyrrounded with all the train of the Conſu- 
lar dignity. Marius was ſtanding near the Conſul's 
curule chair, affecting, as he always had done ſince 
his return, an air of dejection, of which it was eaſy to 
diſcern the hypocriſy, and which ſuffered marks 
of profound reſentment and ſanguinary revenge tg 
eſcape it, | 4-3 


Accordingly, 
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victors, held a Council with the principal Chiefs 
of their party, to deliberate upon the manner in 
which they ſhould uſe their victory. We cannot 


doubt but Sertorius ſpoke in favour of lenity. We 


ſhall ſoon ſee a proof of that. But he was not maſter 
here; and it was concluded, that, without regard to 
the promiſes made the Deputies of the Senate, they 
ſhould put all their enemies to the ſword ; in order 
that their faction, remaining in the ſole poſſeſſion of 
the government, might diſpoſe in all things with ab- 
ſolute authority. To ravage the city with horrid 
laughter, was what they called re-eſtabliſhing its peace. 
Thus Marius, who had imitated Sylla in attacking 
Rome, and forcing it in arms, was far from imitating 
his humanity and moderation in reſpect to the citi- 
zens: as it is uſual for ſecond examples to riſe upon 
the firſt in criminal exceſs, | 

In the mean time, the Senate, who were ignorant 
of this cruel deliberation, did not delay ſending new 
Deputies to invite Cinna and Marius to enter the city 
For the name of Marius was expreſsly added, becauſe 
it was very well known that he was the ſoul of all 
theſe movements, and that Cinna, properly ſpeaking, 
only lent him his name. Cinna accordingly made his 
entry, preceded by his Lictors, and ſurrounded by 
his guards. But Marius ſtopt at the gate, faying 
with an ironical inſolence, that exiles had no right to 
enter the city ; and that it was neceſſary a new Law 
ſhould abrogate that by which he had been baniſhed. 
The Tribes therefore were aſſembled immediately: 
but three or four had ſcarce given their ſuffrages, when 
Marius, tired with that comedy, entered on a ſudden, 
and gave up Rome to all the horrors of war. All the 


gates of the city were ſhut, that nobody might eſcape: 


and under pretence of ſeeking for Marius enemies, 
the ſoldiers diſperſed themſelves into all quarters. In 
particular, a troop of ſlaves enfranchiſed by Marius, 
and whom he had in a manner made his guard, having 


received entire permiſſion from him, committed -” 
m 
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a word, Rome was treated like a city taken by 
ſtorm. , IF 7 HAS 
The Conſul Octavius was not a witneſs of theſe ca- 


lamities : for he was killed even before the victors 
entered the city. He had retired to the fort Janicu- 
lum, with a ſmall number of friends and ſome troops, 


who ſtill continued faithful to him. All that were 
with him exhorted him to fly. But he declared, that 


being Conſul, he would never abandon Rome, I do 


not know whether he relied upon the oaths of Marius 


and Cinna, who had cauſed him to be aſſured that no 


hurt ſhould be done to him. But it is certain, that 
he placed great confidence in the predictions of Aſtro- 
logers, who had always promiſed him good ſucceſs. 
For that magiſtrate, the moſt moderate and equitable 
of the Romans, beſides being a man firm to the 
maxims of his anceſtors, and who always ſuſtained 
with haughtineſs the rights of the Conſular dignity, 
without degrading it by unworthy compliances, that 
very man had a ridiculous weakneſs for Aſtrology and 
Divination; and what much contributed to his ruin, 
was paſſing more of his time with impoſtors and 
Soothſayers, than with the beſt heads of the Senate 
and army. 

Marius and Cinna had only given him good words 
to prevent him from thinking of flight; and they 
diſpatched an officer, named Cenſorinus, with a body 
of horſe to kill him on the Janiculum. Cenſorinus 
found him ſitting in his curule chair, with the enſigns 


of the Conſulſhip, and his Lictors before him, as if it 


had been a time of perfect peace. As ſoon as his 
friends perceived the horſe, they preſſed him again 
tofly, But he did not vouchſafe ſo much as to riſe, 
and in that manner received death with a conſtancy, 
of which the glory is however diminiſhed by an an- 
lwer of an Aſtrologer found about him after his 
death, His head was carried to Cinna, and afterwards 


ſet 
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were ſlain, women raviſhed, and houſes plundered. 9 


To be rich, was to be an enemy of Marius. In 
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5- ſet up upon the Tribunal of Harangues, no doubt to 
revenge the like treatment that had been done by Sylla 
to the Tribune Sulpicius. The victors continued to 
make the ſame kind of trophies of all the other cruel- 
ties they committed, and not a Senator was murdered 
by their order, but his head was ſet up on the ſame 
Tribunal; inſomuch that a place of ſuch reſpect be- 
came a kind of place of execution, and even ſomething 
more horrid, as the bleeding heads exhibited” there, 
were not thoſe of vile wretches executed for their 
crimes, but of all that were moſt illuſtrious at Rome 
by their dignities, talents, and virtues. 
Of this number were the two brothers L. and C. 
Cæſar, the firſt of whom had been Conſul and Cen- 
ſor, and the ſecond was the perſon who had diſputed 
the Conſulſhip with Sylla. There was even ſomething 
unuſually atrocious in the death of Lucius: Marius *, 
out of a mean barbarity, cauſed him to be tor- 
mented in the moſt cruel manner before the tomb 
of the wretched Tribune Q. Varius, who had occa- 
ſioned ſo many evils to the State. Nothing was want- 
ing, fays Valerius Maximus, to the — and 
ſhame of the Commonwealth, but to ſacrifice Cæſar 
to the manes of Varius. C. Cæſar was diſcovered, 
and delivered up by the perſon in whoſe houſe he had 
ſought an aſylum, and for whoſe defence he had 
formerly employed his eloquence with ſucceſs in a 
criminal affair. Such was the gratitude of that vil- 
lain to his benefactor. Many other illuſtrious per- 
ſons alſo periſhed miſerably. I ſhall only mention 
the moſt conſiderable, and thoſe of whoſe deaths we 
have ſome particulars. 


Liv. Epit: P. Craſſus, after ſeeing his eldeſt ſon killed before 


Plut. in 


his face, thruſt himſelf through with his ſword, to 
avoid being expoſed to inſults unworthy of his courage 


Marius iram ſuam nefarit diſtrinxit. L. Cæſaris Conſularis & 
Cenſorii nobiliſſimum corges ignobili ſevitia trucidando: & quidem 
apud ſeditioſiſſimi & abjettifſimi hominis buſtum. Id enim malorum 

miſerrimæ tunc Reipublicz deerat, ut Vario Cæſar piaculum cederet. 
Val. MAX, ix. 2. 5 | 
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and virtue. His ſecond ſon eſcaped, an afterwards A. K. 66 f. 
became the richeſt, and one of the moſt powerful of * 


the Romans. | 


The Orator M. Antonius had found a faithful Plut. in 


friend, but one who ruined him by too much zeal 
and good will. This was a poor Plebeian, who ſeeing 
a gueſt. of that importance in his houſe, was for en- 


tertaining him well. He ſent his ſlave to the tavern 


with orders to buy the beſt wine. The ſeller, who 
ſaw the ſlave taſte the wine with more care than uſual, 
deſiring to ſet a very high price upon it, aſked him 
why his maſter was not contented with the wine he 
commonly drank. The ave, who thought he was 

ſpeaking to a friend, diſcovered the fatal ſecret; and 
f * perfidious vintner ran immediately to Marius, who 
was then at table, to declare to him, that he had it in 
his power to put M. Antonius into his hands. The 
tranſports of joy with which Marius received that 
news gives horror. He cried out, clapped his hands, 
and was for going himſelf to the place, if he had nat 
been ſtopt by his friends. He therefore determined 
to ſend the military Tribune Annius with ſoldiers, 
ordering him to bring him the head of M. Antonius 
that inſtant. Annius went, and ſtaying below to guard 
the door, made his ſoldiers go up ſtairs, Bur: the. 
ſight of Antonius ſoftened their cruel hearts ; and the 
eloquent orator, in ſo preſſing a neceſſity, having em- 
ployed thoſe refined inſinuations, and the pathetic, 
which he well knew how to adapt, ſo effectually 


moved them, that not a ſingle man could reſolve to 


lay hands upon him. The Tribune at length, who 
was grown impatient with waiting, went up himſelf, 
and ſaw his ſoldiers ſuſpended, and in a manner en- 
chanted, holding down their heads and ſhedding 
tears, whilſt Antonius harangued them. As for him- 
ſelf, who was no leſs barbarous than him that ſent 
him, he gave no ear to the prayers of ſo venerable a 
ſuppliant, but cut off his head, which he imme- 
diately carried to Marius. That mournful preſent 
was received with a ſatisfaction equal to the impatience 

with 
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A 665: with which it was expected. Marius embraced the 
4 Tribune Anmius all bloody as he was 3 he took the 
head of Antonius out of his hands, and was not afraid 
of fouling the table, which was conſidered by the an- 
cients as ſomething ſacred, with the blood of ſo il- 
luſtrious a citizen, and ſo great an Orator. When he 
had taken time to glut his eyes with ſo cruel a ſight, 
he returned it to be ſet up on the Tribunal of Ha- 
rangues : ſo that upon the very ſame place®, from 
whence Marcus Antonius, when Confal, had de- 
fended the Commonwealth with fo much courage, 
was placed that head, to which ſo many citizens were 
indebted for their preſervation.” This Cicero ſays, 
who hardly thought, when he was writing it, that he 
was relating his own hiftory : nor that a like fate was 
reſerved for himſelf, from the grandſon of him whoſe 
misfortune he was ſo bitterly deploring. 
After ſo many murders, committed with a violence 
that neither knew check nor bounds, as if the Law 
had till any ſway amidſt ſuch horrid diſorders, or ra- 
ther, to add inſult to cruelty, Marius and Cinna 
cauſed Catulus and Merula to be accuſed in form. 
Catulus, who had been Marius's Collegue, and tri- 
umphed with him over the Cimbri, endeavoured to 
diſſuade him, and made his friends aſk him permiſ- 
fion to quit Rome, and to go into baniſhment. But he 
had to do with the moſt mercileſs of all mankind ; and 
all the entreaties made to him drew from him only a 
- Cic, Tuſe. fingle word, which he repeated ſeveral times, « Let 
" Queſt, v. « him die.” Catulus accordingly, ſhutting himſelf 
* up in a little chamber, that had been new plaiſtered 
with lime, cauſed a great fire to be kindled in it, and 
ſuffocated himſelf in that manner. | 
Vell. i. aa. As to Merula, he reſolved to make the god whoſe 
Flor. ili» Prieſt he was witneſs of his death; and having placed 
himſelf at the foot of the altar of Jupiter, he opened 


„MI. Antonii, in his ipſis Roſtris, in quibus ille Rempublicam 
conſtantiſſimè Conſul defenderat,—poſitum caput illud fuit, à quo 
erant multorum civium capita ſervata. Cic. de Or. iii. 10. 
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his veins in ſuch a manner, that his blood flew upon 
the ſtatue of that god. He no doubt inte ed to draw 
down the vengeance of the gods upon his cruel ene- 
mies, who forced him to die. A ſingular circum- 
ſtance, which, though ſuperſtitious, does honour to 
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his piety and zeal for his country, is, that as it was Appian. 


thought of bad omen, and capable of offending the 
gods, that the Prieſt of Jupiter ſhould die with the 
ſacred 7 upon his head; Merula had the precau- 
tion to t down in his table- book, found about him, 
that before he opened his veins, he had taken off that 
ſacred covering. For the reſt, the death of this prieſt 
of Jupiter induced almoſt the extinction of that office: 
for a vacancy enſued of ſeventy-ſeven years. The 
great Czfar, then very young, was intended by Ma- 
rius for Merula's ſucceſſor. But Sylla's victory ren- 
dered that nomination uſeleſs and of no effect. 


Beſides the deaths of theſe great perſons, and ſome Nat in 
others, which hiſtory mentions in particular, a dread- War. 


ful ſlaughter was made of a vaſt number of citizens. 
A word, a nod of Marius's head, - coſt thoſe who came 
in his way their lives. At length a Senator, who was 


called Ancharius, having accoſted him, and received 


no anſwer to his compliment, was maſſacred that in- 
ſtant. And this became the rule. All who came to 
ſalute Marius, and had not their ſalute returned, 
were killed by the ſlaves that ſerved him as guards: 
ſo that his friends themſelves approached him not 
without trembling. Nor was he ſatiated with ſhed- 
ding ſo much blood. Cinna was tired with killing, 
and gave out: but as for him, always mercileſs, al- 
ways thirſting after blood and murders, he ſpared not 
one of thoſe of whom he had conceived the leaſt ſuſ- 


picion. The laughter, attended with plundering of pio, apud 
houſes, and the moſt criminal violences, continued Vale. 


hve days and five nights in Rome, which was become 
a general ſcene of horror. Whilſt the heads of thoſe 
who were maſſacred, were expoſed, as we have faid, 
upon the Tribunal of Harangues, their _ were 

- rown 


A. R. 66g. thrown into the ſtreets, and trampled under foot; 


Ant. C. 


87. 
Plut. 
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For it was hibited to give them burial. , _. 

All Italy in like manner felt Marius's Garg "The 
hig hways and cities were full of guards, who fol- 
— thoſe that fled and hid themſelves, like hounds 
by the ſcent : and very few eſcaped; The unfortunate 


found neither faithful friends nor relations : and-al- 


moſt. all of them were betrayed by thoſe to whoſe 
houſes they had fled for ſecurity. _ | 
This ought to make the fidelity of con; Haves 
the more admirable, who, after having concealed un 
in a ſafe place, took a dead body, which they tied up 
by the neck to a beam, to make it be believed that it 
was their maſter who had hanged himſelf, and ſhewed 


him in that condition, with a gold oy on his finger, 


* Plat. in 


dylla. 


to the ſoldiers who ſought him. They afterwards 
acted the whole — 5 of a funeral, without any 
body's ſuſpecting the truth: and during that time 
Cornutus eſcaped 1 into Gaul. 

Metella, Sylla's wife, was alſo ſo fortunate to eſcape 


Appian. in the cruelty of Marius with her children, who diſ- 


Mithrid. 


Val. Max. 
av. 3. 


Plut. in 
Sert. 


charged his vengeance upon the houſes of his enemies 
in che city and country. 

I muſt not omit here the example of moderation 
and humanity ſet by the whole People, which was a 
very ſtrong __ of the barbarity and ferocity of 
the victors. For though Marius gave the houſes of 
thoſe he had cauſed to be killed to be plundered at 
diſcretion, not a ſingle citizen would contaminate him- 
ſelf with thoſe unhappy ſpoils; and all of them re- 
ſpected the houſes of the unfortunate, as if they had 
been ſacred and inviolable temples. 

But no one did themſelves more honour by their 
lenity on this deplorable conjuncture than Sertorius. 
Neither reſentment, nor the pride of victory, induced 
him to commit the leaſt violence, or to inſult the con- 
quered. He — went farther. As his mildneſs 

roceeded from reaſon, and not weakneſs, it changed 

into a fatal ſeverity againſt the wicked inſtruments of 

cruelty. Enraged at che exceſſes and barbarities com 
mitt 
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mitted by the all- licenſed ſlaves of Maxius, he can. e | 
certed with Cinna, Who was more and wt 

— — his conſent, he cauſed them to be at- 
tack he night in the camp, where they uſed 
to ſnut elves up, — oER Them e r & 
the number of four thouſand: Pa 7 

Marius e e aide: i . 2 
vernment, or rather his own; depoſing the magiſtrates i” F 
he ſuſpeſted, and annulling Sylla's laws. The ear 5 
being almoſt expired, Cinna and he nominated them- 
ſelves ane 2 ray ns of N 
1 = 


C. — vn. Tk der lat 
L. Conuxrros Ci u. d 


The firſt day af the new-year by b 
rid cruelties. "The ſon of Marius killed one of the toy . 
Tribunes of the People with his on hands, and ſent- E 
his head to the Co two Prætors etre baniſned 
and a Senator, called Sex. Licinius, 1 Marie's * 
order thrown down the Tarpejan rock. 

Nothing but death could put a ſtop to the fury of 
that bloody old man. Nor was it long before ithap- 
peped. The ſtate: of proſperity, in which he was, . 
did not calm the — occaſioned by the fear — _— 
Sylla's return, who was m war with great ſuc- . = 
ceſs againſt the Generals of Mithridates. So form- 
dable an avenger made Marius tremble, and he 2 | 
not even diſſemble his fears. One day, entertaini 
himſelf with his friends after ſupper, having re 
all the adventures of his life, and that viciſſitude af 
glorious r and dreadful thro 
which he had paſſed, he added, that it was not the 
part of a man of ſenſe to expoſe himſeif again, after 
the experience of ſuch events, to the caprices of fortune. 

Theſe thoughts tormented him, occaſioned his 
nights to — without ſleep, which fatigued him 
extremely. He thought of a remedy, which little 
agreed either with his age or dignity, This was, to 
Vol. TH: Ii abandon 
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A. R. 66. abandon. himſelf to the exceſſes-ofi'the table, and to 


©. Mm. 33. 


IX. 11. 


Ant. C. 
$6. 


W 
| Fcic. ro. 


Sext. Roſc. 


Val. Nax. very pomp of the proceſſion. Scævola receiving only 


paſs his nights in drinking with his friends. Bynhis 

— gy inflamed his blood. He was taken 
with a fever, which preſently ſeized his. head, andl in 
his delirium he raved on nothing but the war with 
Mithridates. He imagined that he had the command 
of it, and not only ſpoke, but made geſtures, and aſ- 


ſumed the attitudes of a man that fights, or of a Ge- 
neral giving orders: fo violent and incurableywas! the 
' paſſion, and fo deeply had it taken root in his heat, 


with which ambition and jealouſy uniting had inſpired 
him for that command. Thus, ſays Plutarch, at the 
age of ſeventy, the only man who had been ſeven times 


Conſul, and poſſeſſing riches, that might have ſuf- 
ficed for ſeveral Kings, lamented as one ſuffering in- 
digence, and died before he could put his views in 
execution. Wretch, that inſtead of enjoying the gifts 
of fortune with gratitude, ſuffered himſelf to be de- 


prived of the preſent in being wholly. engroſſed by 2 
chimerical future.“ Such is the fate, adds that phi- 
loſophical hiſtorian, 'of thoſe who not having 


taken care to prepare their minds by ſtudy and found 


letters, as a ſolid foundation and baſis for receiving ex- 
ternal goods, ineffectually pour both riches and:honours 
into an inſatiable abyſs, of which they never find a 
bottom. Marius died the thirteenth of January. 
His death did not reftore tranquillity to the city: 
and it appeared even at his funeral, that the fury of 
his partiſans was not extinguiſhed with his life. Fim- 
bria, one of the moſt violent miniſters of his cruelties, 
who had maſſacred L. Cæſar, and the fon of P. Craf- 
fus, ordered ſomebody to kill Q. Scævola, the Pontiff, 
that perſon ſo venerable for his virtue, during the 


a ſlight wound, Fimbria cited him before the People. 
And when he was aſked, what crime he could lay to 
the charge of a man that it was next to impoſſible to 
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| pro as he deſerved, „ I ſhall-accuſe Hime“ ſaid that A. K 868. 


which be had been guilty : and that he merited admi- 


rit, and cruel as a wild beaſt. When, after all this, 
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ual wretch, © of not having received; enough of t. 
the dagger, with which he ſhould have been killed 

“ in the Forum.“ Such were the worthy. inſtruments 
employed by Marius to ſatiate his ambition and re- 

venge: and in that manner did he continue by his fol- 

lowers the evils he had perpetrated during his life. i 
Almoſt all thoſe Who ſpoke of Marius have obs Liv. Epit. 
ſerved, that he was * leſs fatal to his country in peace _ 
than to its enemies in war. Valerius Maximus goes & .. 
farther, and judges. with reaſon , that his vitories Vl. Max. 
were. not-a ſufficient compenſation for; the horrors of,” © 


o 


ration leſs for his great actions againſt the enemies of 
Rome, than the publick hatred and deteſtation for the 
crimes he had committed againſt his country. And 
indeed he had all the vices of great wicked men: he 
had neither fidelity, honour, nor humanity; he was 
ungrateful, an enemy to all virtue, jealous of all me- 


Marius is treated as a great man, and an hero, it is 
perhaps the moſt flagrant example of the weakneſs of 
mankind, who ſo little underſtand their intereſts, as 
to annex the idea of greatneſs and heroiſm to the fatal 
art of deſtroying their ſpecies ; and who can admit, 
that ſuch heroiſm can ſubliſt with the vices moſt per- 
nicious to ſociety. F 

His fortune ſcarce ſeems more worthy of envy, than 
his conduct of praiſe. He without doubt became the 
moſt famous of the Romans. But if inſtead of ſuffer- 
ing ourſelves to be dazzled by the vain ſplendor of 
riches and dignities, we conſider what it coſt him to 
acquire and ſecure the poſſeſſion of them ; what in- 
trigues, cabals, anxictics : add to theſe, the torment of 
envy, fears, vexation on being often forced to give way, 
and laſtly, the deplorable circumſtances of his flight : 
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* 
* Quantiun bello optimus, tantum pace peſſimus vir in bello hoſti- 
bus, in otio civibus infeſtiſſimus. VELL. 
+ Pent tanti victoriæ ejus non fuerunt: quarum oblitus, plus cri- 


minis domi, quam laudis militiæ meruit. VAL. Max. 
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ant. obſcure ſtate he was born, cultivating the . 


is no ſolid felicity either for ſtates or private 
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either left him by his father, or acquired by ie N 
labour, he had led a life exempt from care and datigry?. 
Let me be ſuffered to carry my views ſtill farchions 
and to add to the example of anus, that of 4h * 
_ Commonwealth elf, of which he was both the 
ſerver and executioner. What a dreadful fituation 
Vas that of Rome in the midft of all its proſperity ani 
;— ? She is victorious over-all her enemies, ad 
_ tyrannifed over by her own citizens. She puts 
flight, and cuts in pieces, foreign armies; ang 
drowned in her own blood. She gives laws eo ali | 
tions, —_— ſupport. — How that change 
inſtant with the caprices of t TY that @ 
her. And it is ek this hat pe 5 
to all her calamities. Modeſt and oa, + as long 1 
ſhe was weak and low, it is good fortune that in, 
duces the moſt horrid of vices and calamities int 
boſom. Such is the error and uncertainty of all kit 
man things | ſo ignorant are men of what confſtitgies” 
their, real happineſs ! Let us conclude then, that thats 


but in the practice of virtue; and that virtue id 


more the friend and companion of en, thaw 
too great elevation of 8 | x 
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